Elephant  Mail— the 
Response  of  58,860  Kids! 


When  a  baby  elephant  came  to  Brook¬ 
field  Zoo,  the  Daily  News  asked  kids 
to  suggest  a  name  for  it.  A  deluge  of 
mail  followed. 


.  .  .  more  DRAMATIC  EVIDENCE 
of  the  PULLING  POWER  of  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper 


John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


COLOR  with  SCOTT  PRESSES 


ea 


te 


PREFERENCE” 


CLIMBING  THE  LADDER 


INCREASED  LINEAGE  SALES  .  .  . 


4.CLOSE- 


ABOVE:  Scott  lOctupio  ProM  with  4  celof 
printing  coupls  tuporimpoMd  ovor  block 
units.  Givot  full  color  printing  without 
losing  any  block  pogo  capodty. 


"Color  Creates  Preference!”  Ad  men  from  every 
part  of  the  country  endorse  color  as  the  most 
effective  lineage  booster  on  the  newspaper  scene 
today  ...  a  sure  sign  of  the  modern  newspaper 
organization. 

The  desirability  of  color  comes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  need  for  full-tone,  perfea  register,  high-speed 
produaion.  And  installed  color  capacity  has  to 
be  just  right  —  Do  you  want  to  spot  one  color 
with  varying  black  page  capacity?  —  Do  you  need 
black  plus  independent  four-color  capacity?  — 
These  decisions  tell  you  what  your  press  needs 
will  be.  No  compromise  in  design  or  arrangement 


should  be  made  .  .  .  none  is  necessary  with  Scott 
"Extra  High-Speed”  press. 

Whether  a  single  unit  with  a  Scott  Reversible 
Drive  (a  flick  of  a  lever  for  color  arrangement) 
is  best  for  you,  or  multi-combination  presses  for 
variable  four-color  location,  Scott  engineers  can 
advise  and  equip  your  pressroom.  Reliable,  mod¬ 
ern  standardized  design  —  superior  quality  high-  ^ 
speed  color  reproduction  from  feed  to  folding; 
these  are  experienced  proved  faas,  not  claims. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Th«  cemplut*  illustratud  Scott  color  proM 
bullotin  it  yours  on  roquost. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  •  •  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Dispatch' 


Pioneer  Press 


This  Twin  Reads 


WINSTON  FILTER  TIPS 
ARE  TOPS  WITH 

THIS  TWIN'S  DADDY ! 


Filter  Tip  Cigarette  Brand  Preference  in  St.  Paul 

BRAND  1955  1954 

Winston 
Brand  B 
Brand  C 

You  don’t  have  to  be  in  a  smoky  haze  about  where  YOU 
stand  with  the  427,800  people  in  the  St.  Paul  “half”  of  the  Twin 
Cities  market.  Get  the  straight  facts  from  the  1955  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  Survey  ...  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  brand  preferences  and 
buying  habits  of  the  people  who  spend  more  than  $554  million  a 
year!  For  your  copy,  contact  your  Ridder-Johns  representative  or 
write,  using  your  company  letterhead,  to  Consumer  Analysis,  Dept.  A. 


31.3% 

21.2 

16.4 


Inston’s  winning  friends  fast  in  St.  Paul!  After 
ix  months  in  the  St.  Paul  “half”  of  the  Twin 
Cities  market,  Winston’s  preference  rating  among  men 
filter-tip  smokers  has  leaped  from  zero  to  31.3%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  1955  St.  Paul  Consumer  Analysis 
Survey!  How  did  Winston  win  ’em  over?  With  a  vig¬ 
orous,  hard-hitting  advertising  campaign  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  .  .  .  the  one  and  only  medium 
to  saturate  every  single  corner  of  this  prosperous 
market. 


PAUL 


m  DISPATCH 

_  A  HIDOtH  WtWSPAfEU 

PIONEER  PRESS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK -CHICAGO- DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO -LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 
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column.  Publishers  and  editors 
who  fail  to  cling  to  their  in- 
tegrity  as  public  servants  are 
putting  the  rope  around  their 
own  necks. 

Perhaps  publishers  should 
adopt  a  single  code  system:  the 
abolition  of  preferential  codes 
for  advertisers,  and  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  city  desk  reaf¬ 
firmed  thereby. 

Sheldon  J.  Kabun 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


City  Desk  Sovereignty 

To  THE  Editor:  A  journal¬ 
ist  by  training  and  instinct, 
and  a  public  relations  man  by 
profession,  I  can  foresee  no 
greater  danger  to  the  Fourth 
Estate  than  the  codes  estab¬ 
lished  by  publishers  to  appease 
advertisers  hungering  for  “free 
publicity”  space  in  the  medium. 

Not  intended  as  wholesale 
indictment  of  the  Fourth  Estate' 
which  numbers  many  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  editorial 
conviction,  this  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  to  awaken  interest  in  a 
problem  plaguing  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  There  are 

people  who  would  promote  ^  _ 

newspaper  advertising  at  the  daughter  of  Bernard  F.  Gimbel 
expense  of  editorial  sovereign-  Brothers,  Inc.,  and  of  Saks  & 
ty.  Co.” — Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler, 

While  purchasing  display 
space  for  an  ad  agency  in  a 
large  metropolitan  daily,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  my  firm 
was  “entitled”  to  coverage  of 
our  publicity  story  based  on  the 
number  of  column  inches  pur¬ 
chased  for  inserting  the  client’s 
ad.  It  was  suggested  that  my 
press  release  be  sent  to  the  dis¬ 
play  salesman  to  “insure” 
favorable  reception  by  the  city 
editor. 

In  one  specific  instance,  a 
space  salesman  for  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  —  this  chap 
also  served  as  an  editor  I  — 
visited  at  my  office  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  collecting  pub¬ 
licity  copy  to  accompany  a 
space  order.  The  net  result  of 
this  practice  was  to  convince 
me  that  the  criterion  for  judg¬ 
ing  newsworthy  material  on 
this  important  daily  was,  sim¬ 
ply,  the  amount  of  advertising 
dollars  wedded  to  the  press  re¬ 
lease. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this 
practice  is  injurious  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  specialist  of  integ¬ 
rity  who  might  conceivably  as¬ 
sist  the  reporter  or  editor  in 
garnering  material  for  a  good 
stoi-y  sans  advertising,  it  is 
completely  antagonistic  to  the 
basic  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  No  doubt  such  debase¬ 
ment  of  editorial  content  has 
its  impact  on  readership. 

There  are  advertising  agents 
with  small  regard  for  the  func-  however,  th 

tion  of  newspapers.  There  are  bility  must  accom] 
those  who  bully  their  weighted  and  independence 


Not  a  man 

IN  SIGHT. 


From  the  Reader’s  Digest  feature.. 
Life  in  These  United  States  . . . 
"true  stories  showing  appealing 
or  humorous  sidelights  on  the 
American  scene." 


“Flunkeys  in  knee  bitches 
direct  foot  traffic.”  —  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 


As  I  was  driving  along  a  conntrs-  road  witli  four 
other  women  as  iny  guests  a  tire  went  flat.  My 
heart  sank  with  it,  for  niy  tire-changing  cxpcricnee 
was  nil  and  the  road  was  empty  of  aid.  Pulling  to 
the  side,  I  hunted  out  the  tools,  remarking  as  1 
did  so: 

‘Not  a  man  in  sight,  of  course.  What  we  need  is 
an  angel  from  heaven!” 

Imagine  our  astonishment  when  a  cheery  voice 
above  our  heads  said.  ‘‘I’ll  be  down  in  a  minute, 
lady.”  Unknowingly,  1  had  stopped  beside  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  at  the  top  of  which  sat  our  “angel”  — 
a  line  repairman. 


A  Friend  in 


\Vc  got  a  chuckle  out  of  that  little  storj'  and  \vc 
hope  you  did  too.  Best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  isn’t 
an  isolated  case. 

Many  a  time  each  day,  telephone  men  and  women 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help  someone  in  trouble, 
riieir  friendly,  neighborly  spirit  is  one  of  the  nice 
things  about  telephone  ser\ice. 


Vol.  88.  No.  24,  June  4,  1955.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  EsU**? 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Bw 
—in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  Office  of  Publication  1 
man  Avenue,  Jersey  City  7,  N,  J.  Executive  and  Advertising  offices  at  t  ' 
Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Reentry  as  s^ 
class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  pending,  under  the  act  • 
March  3,  1879,  with  Titles  Patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrigaw 
1955  by  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in 
States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Printed  •» 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


A 


No.  iS  in  a  series . . . 


The  Country’s  Motion  Picture  Theatres 
Proudly  Present  their  Summer  Attractions: 


ALLIED  ARTISTS 

SHOTGUN 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Sterling  Hayden,  Yvonne  De  Carlo 

WICHITA 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Joel  McCrea,  Vera  Miles 

THE  WARRIORS 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Cinemascope 
Errol  Flynn,  Joanne  Dru 

THE  BOOT  SNATCHERS 

Kevin  McCarthy,  Dana  Wynter 


COLUMBIA 

FIVE  AGAINST  THE  HOUSE 

Kim  Novak,  Guy  Madison 

A  PRIZE  OF  GOLD 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Richard  Widmark,  Mai  Zetterling 

THE  MAN  FROM  LARAMIE 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Cinemascope 

James  Stewart,  Arthur  Kennedy 

REBOUND 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Stewart  Granger,  Jean  Simmons 

• 

METRO- 

GOtDWYN-MAYER 

LOVE  ME  OR  LEAVE  ME 

Color,  Cinemascope 
Doris  Day,  James  Cagney 

INTERRUPTED  MELODY 

Color,  Cinemascope 
Glenn  Ford,  Eleanor  Parker 

THE  COBWEB 

Color,  Cinemascope 
Richard  Widmark,  Lauren  Bacall, 
Charles  Boyer 


irS  ALWAYS  FAIR  WEATHER 

Color,  Cinemascope 
Gene  Kelly,  Cyd  Charisse, 

Dan  Dailey,  Dolores  Gray 


PARAMOUNT 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Color  by  Technicolor 
VistaVision 

James  Stewart,  June  Allyson 

THE  SEVEN  LinLE  FOYS 

Color  by  Technicolor 
VistaVision 
Bob  Hope 

WE’RE  NO  ANGELS 

Color  by  Technicolor 
VistaVision 

Humphrey  Bogart,  Aldo  Ray 

YOU’RE  NEVER  TOO  YOUNG 

Color  by  Technicolor 
VistaVision 

Dean  Martin,  Jerry  Lewis 


SON  OF  SINBAD 

Color  by  Technicolor 
SuperScope 

Dale  Robertson,  Sally  Forrest 

PEARL  OF  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC 

Color  by  Technicolor 
SuperScope 

Virginia  Mayo,  Dennis  Morgan 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  BULL 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Cinemascope 

Michel  Ray,  Rudolpho  Hoyas 

BENGAZI 

Color  by  Technicolor 
SuperScope 

Richard  Carlson,  Mala  Powers 


REPUBLIC 

THE  ROAD  TO  DENVER 

TruColor  by  Consolidated 
John  Payne,  Mona  Freeman, 

Lee  J.  Cobb 

FLAME  OF  THE  ISUND 

TruColor  by  Consolidated 
Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Howard  Duff, 
Zachary  Scott 

MAGIC  FIRE 

TruColor  by  Consolidated 
Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Carlos  Thompson, 
Rita  Gam,  Valentina  Cortesa 

THE  LAST  COMMAND 

TruColor  by  Consolidated 
Sterling  Hayden,  Anna  Maria 
Alberghetti,  Richard  Carlson 


20th  CENTURY-FOX 

DADDY  LONG  LEGS 

COLOR  by  DE  LUXE,  CinemaScope 
Fred  Astaire,  Leslie  Caron 

THE  SEVEN  YEAR  ITCH 

COLOR  by  DE  LUXE,  CinemaScope 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Tom  Ewell 

SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE 

COLOR  by  DE  LUXE,  CinemaScope 
Clark  Gable,  Susan  Hayward 

THE  VIRGIN  QUEEN 

COLOR  by  DE  LUXE,  CinemaScope 
Bette  Davis,  Richard  Todd 


UNITED  ARTISTS 

NOT  AS  A  STRANGER 

Olivia  de  Havilland,  Robert 
Mitchum,  Frank  Sinatra,  Gloria 
Grahame,  Broderick  Crawford, 
Charles  Bickford 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  HUNTER 

Robert  Mitchum,  Shelley  Winters, 
Lillian  Gish,  Don  Beddoe 

THE  KENTUCKIAN 

Color  by  Technicolor 
CinemaScope 

Burt  Lancaster,  Dianne  Foster, 
Diana  Lynn 

SUMMERTIME 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Katharine  Hepburn,  Rossano  Brazzi 


UNIVERSAL- 

INTERNATIONAL 

THE  SHRIKE 

Jose  Ferrer,  June  Allyson 

FOXFIRE 

Color  by  Technicolor 
Jeff  Chandler,  Jane  Russell 

ONE  DESIRE 

In  Color 

Rock  Hudson,  Anne  Baxter 

TO  HELL  AND  BACK 

Technicolor,  CinemaScope 
Audie  Murphy 


WARNER  BROTHERS 

THE  SEA  CHASE 

WarnerColor,  CinemaScope 
John  Wayne,  Lana  Turner 

LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOHS 

WarnerColor,  CinemaScope 
Jack  Hawkins,  Joan  Collins, 
Dewey  Martin,  Alexis  Minotis 

MISTER  ROBERTS 

WarnerColor,  CinemaScope 
Henry  Fonda,  James  Cagney, 
William  Powell,  Jack  Lemmon 

PETE  KELLY’S  BLUES 

WarnerColor,  CinemaScope 
Jack  Webb,  Janet  Leigh, 
Edmond  O’Brien,  Peggy  Lee 
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The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


of  ALL  local  ADVERTISERS 
placed  the  bulk  of  their 
lineage  in  the 

CHRONICLE! 


PRESS  13% 


POST  22% 


THERE 
CAN  BE 
ONLY  ONE 
REASON  . . . 


Source:  Media  Records -Year  1954 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher  R.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Advertising  Director 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Netionel  Advertising  Mgr. 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY— /Valional  Repre$entativet 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Ray  Er.in^. 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


Writing  Formula 

All  this  talk  about  writing  formulas  was  just  too  much  for 
Bill  Key,  chief  rewriteman  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  So  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  what  he  thought  about  it  in  an  amusing — and 
biting — satire  for  The  Headliner,  house  journal  for  employes  of 
the  Journal  and  Constitution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Key  is  a  veteran  of  36  years 
of  newspapering  and  has  worked  on  papers  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago  and  other  major  cities.  He  holds  a 
Georgia  Associated  Press  prize  for  reporting. 

This  is  what  he  wrote  about  writing  formulas: 


By  BILL  KEY 
Mr.  Printer: 

Set  this  lead  2  columns  10  point. 
Make  it  deep  2/10. 

It’s  got  to  LOOK  like  a  feature  lead. 
It  doesn’t  have  to  BE  a  feature  lead. 
But  it  must  LOOK  like  one. 

It’s  the  story  of  Elmer  Whitespace. 


Elmer  is  a  young  reporter.  And — 
Elmer  has  made  a  discovery. 
Two  discoveries; 

1.  Rudolph  Flesch. 

2.  How  to  out-Flesch  Flesch. 
Rudolph  Flesch  popped  up  during 

the  war. 

Reporters  were  scarce. 

Writers  were  scarcer. 

Flesch  sold  Brevity. 

Not  succinct,  effective  writing — 
Brevity. 

Not  brevity  of  story-length. 
Brevity  of  sentence. 

Said  Flesch: 

Take  a  30- word  sentence. 

Chop  it  into  three  10-word  sen¬ 
tences. 

Or  five  6-word  sentences. 

Or  six  5-word  sentences. 

Never  mind  the  St.  Vitus  effect. 
Or  continuum  of  qualification. 

Or  the  immutable  law  requiring: 
Unity,  coherence,  emphasis. 

To  make  an  effective  phrase. 
Just  make  ’em  short. 

Make  paragraphs  short  too. 

An  amazing  thing  will  happen: 
All  stories  will  look — 

As  if  written  by  one  man! 

No  need  for  “good”  writing. 
Flesch  makes  all  writers  equal. 
Your  stories  will  read  like  a 
third-grade  Primer. 

But  so  will  the  “good”  writer’s. 
•See?  No  difference. 

A  magic  formula. 

Elmer  Whitespace  seized  it. 
Went  it  one  better. 

Argued  Elmer: 

Short  paragraphs  are  good. 
Therefore : 

Shorter  ones  are  better. 

He  conceived  a  plan; 

One  sentence  to  a  paragraph. 
Lots  of  whitespace. 


He  wrote. 

Some  paragraphs  only  three 
words. 

Some  two. 

Occasionally  one. 

Hot  dam  I 
This  was  it. 

WHITESPACE! 

Your  words  stood  out. 

Like  dialogue  in  books. 

They  looked  good. 

To  Elmer,  that  is. 

Whitespace! 

Oh,  the  story? 

Well,  it  was  there — 
Somewhere. 

(Maybe  in  the  whitespace?) 
And  art — 

A  3-column  cut: 

The  Mayor. 

A  smirking  girl. 

Thrusting  a  hotdog. 

Toward  Hizzoner’s  puss. 

Good  action  photo. 

Story  and  art  measurements: 
Around  60  column-inches. 

(Not  counting  whitespace.) 
Whitespace  costs  money. 

How  much  money? 

A  helluva  lot. 

Roughly  it’s  worth; 

About  four  bucks  an  inch. 
Does  Elmer  care? 

Not  much. 

Does  Rudolph  care? 

Are  you  kidding? 

And  what  a  pity. 

I  mean  Shakespeare. 

And  Dickens. 

And  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

And  Bret  Harte. 

And  Don  Byrne. 

What  they  might  not  bin 
achieved ! 

If  they  had  learned  The  Wsf- 
The  way  of  Ole  Flesch. 

And  Elmer  Whitespace. 


More  Lines  to  a  Faint-Hearted  Cub 

Don’t  fear  the  churlish  deskman.  Matt, 

He  too  once  pounded  a  beat. 

He  wore  his  arches  smooth  and  flat; 

Now  he’s  doing  the  same  to  his  seat. 

— Jack  Freeman. 
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News 


Area 


In  the  nation's  capital  — 

Advertisers  get  more  circulation  every¬ 
where,  every  day  of  the  week,  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  1000  circulation,  through  The 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 


I30;000  more  than  any 

other  Washington  daily 

128,000  more  than  the 
other  Sunday  newspaper 


Washington  Newspapers’  DAILY*  Circulations 


City  Zone 

Retail  Trade  Zone 

Other 


Post  and 
Times  Herald 


269,139 

58,646 

52,839 

380,624 


197,797 

42,805 

9,683 

250,285 


148,912 

14,193 

742 

163,867 


Washington  Newspapers’  SUNDAY*  Circulations 

City  Zone  270,700  216,494  Does  not  publish 

Retail  Trade  Zone  68,952  52,079  Sunday  paper 

Other  70,533  13,376 


Other 


Tolal  410,185  281,949  ^ 

•  Figures  from  Publiaher’s  Statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  March  31, 

3  out  of  4  copies  of  The  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald  in  the  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  are  ^  *'***»» jt- V  " 

home  delivered  .  .  .  more  home  delivered  than  the  Bv 

second  paper  has  total  in  this  same  area,  and  more  Bw 

home  delivered  than  the  third  paper  has  total  Br 

circulation. 


The  Washington  Post  and 

Washington’s  Favorite  Home  Newspaper 


Poproionfo<y  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company^The  Hal  Winter  Company, 
Miami  Beach<— Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly^Joshua  Powers  Co.,  Ltd..  London 
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ready 

for  you 
now 


Here’s  a  real  time  saver  for  editors,  writers 
and  research  people . . .  the  1954  Annual 
Volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index,  just 
off  the  press. 


Over  a  half  million  news  facts  published 
in  The  New  York  Times  last  year  are 
recorded  in  this  new  volume,  under  thousands 
of  different  subject  and  geographical 
headings.  Each  reference  shows  what  issue, 
page  and  column  of  The  Times  to  turn 
to  for  a  look  at  the  original  story.  The  dates, 
of  course,  enable  you  to  use  The  Index 
extensively  in  locating  items  in  your  own 
newspaper. 


And  that’s  not  all !  In  this  1,227  page  news 
encyclopedia  you’ll  find  thousands  of 
skillfully  written  NEWS  SUMMARIES  that 
provide  a  complete  and  accurate  history 
of  the  entire  year’s  events. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  IT 


If  you  prefer,  you  can  order  the  1954 
Annual  Volume  alone  at  the  low  price  of 
$35.  But  for  only  $15  more  ($50  in  all) 
you  can  get  the  new  Annual  Volume  plus 
the  next  24  issues  of  the  twice-a-month  Index, 
each  containing  over  20,000  facts  about 
recent  events  in  the  news.  When  ordered 
separately,  the  year’s  subscription  to  the  twice- 
a-month  Index  costs  $35— so  the  combination 
offer  saves  you  $20. 


To  make  fact-finding  easier— and  faster— 
you’ll  want  The  New  York  Times  Index  during 
the  busy  months  ahead.  As  the  supply  of 
the  1954  Annual  Volume  is  running  low,  we 
suggest  you  mail  your  order  promptly  to 
the  Library  Services  Department  at  the 
address  below. 
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Phototype  Pioneers 
Progress  at  AN  PA 

‘Cold  Type’  Panel  Highlights 
Program;  Color  Standards  Due 


ir/io’s  Registered 
Names  of  supply  firms’  rep¬ 
resentatives  attending'  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
next  week  will  be  found  on 
Pa^es  60-62  and  the  newspaper 
Printing  Process,  Ocala,  Fla.,  personnel  who  pre-registered 
and  Clarence  M.  Snyder,  Quincy  ^jth  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De- 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  partment  follow  on  Pages  63-68. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


to  Tell 
Parley 


Newspapers  that  have  been 
pioneering  in  the  photocomposi¬ 
tion  processes  a’'e  sending  their 
experts  to  the  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  next  week  to  ex¬ 
pose  some  of  the  facts  of  life 
on  costs  and  techniques. 

In  a  panel  discussion  which 
will  be  led  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  publisher  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  answers 
are  anticipated  to  the  question 
of  how  “cold  type’’  can  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  conventional 
methods  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

A  ‘Sharp’  Program 
The  entire  program  for  the 
annual  conference,  Monday 
through  Wednesday  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  is 
sharply  pointed  toward  the 


pressing  problems  of  the  day — 
lower  costs,  care  in  handling 
newsprint,  ROP  color  and  mail- 
room  mechanization. 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment,  and  Joseph  E.  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  production  chief  who  heads 
the  Mechanical  Committee,  both 
look  to  the  photocomposition 
panel  to  provide  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  industry. 

Slides  and  motion  picture 
films  will  supplement  the  for¬ 
mal  papers  to  be  given  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  subject  by  the 
following;  Joseph  Goll,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal;  George  Kunz, 
South  Bend  Tribune;  Donald 
Shorten,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Richard  Singer,  Perry 


DUAL  ROUTER  is  being  operated  successfully  at  the  Los  Angele 
Times-Mirror.  Levers  have  replaced  wheel  controls,  thus  increasin< 
potential  output. 
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Conference  to  Hear 
Tandem  Router  Story 

Los  Angeles 


A  newly-developed  tandem 
router  has  proven  successful  in 
stereotype  department  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Mirror,  reports  Glen  R. 
Hutchinson,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 

A  special  report  on  this  new 
piece  of  equipment  will  be 
presented  to  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
said.  The  tandem  router  has 
been  fostered  by  the  Mechanical 
Committee  in  conjunction  with 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
and  the  Sta-Hi  Corporation  of 
Los  Angeles.  Craig  Baker  of 
Sta-Hi  joined  Mr.  Hutchinson 
in  conducting  the  recent  Los 
Angeles  test. 

Quick  Shift  Seen 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  one 
of  the  Times-Mirror  operators 
expressed  belief  that  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  operator  would  be 
able  to  master  the  new  machine 
in  approximately  three  shifts. 

“The  tandem  or  dual  router 
is  designed  exactly  like  the  Sta- 
Hi  Single  Router  except  that  it 
is  necessarily  wider  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  extra  plate.’’  Mr. 
Hutchinson  said.  “It  will  han¬ 
dle  two  plates  on  each  side  of 
the  cylinder.  The  overall  length 
is  72  inches,  the  height  is  69 
inches  and  the  width  42  inches. 

“The  machine  has  a  new  type 
lock-up  system  that  is  similar 
to  the  compression-type,  lever- 
controlled  lock  now  employed 
on  most  types  of  web  presses. 
It  has  only  one  clip  but  this 
has  proven  adequate  to  hold  the 
plate.  It  is  operated  with  a 
lever  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
and  is  much  faster  acting  than 
the  older  screw  type. 


“The  plate  cylinder  motion  is 
restricted  to  rotation  only  and 
is  under  hydraulic  control  as  is 
also  the  router  head  control 
that  traverses  the  plate.  ’These 
hydraulic  controls  are  of  the 
lever  type  and  replace  the 
former  handwheel  controls. 
These,  with  practice,  should  be 
more  easily  operated. 

“The  controls  are  positioned 
left  and  right  in  the  same  way 
as  formerly  employed  in  single 
curved  plate  routers  and  are 
placed  closer  together  for  ease 
of  operation.  The  right  hand 
performs  the  same  function  as 
the  left-hand  wheel  formerly 
performed.  Thus,  any  good 
router  operator  should  not  ex¬ 
perience  too  much  difficulty  in 
adjusting  himself  to  the  new 
technique  as  each  lever  is  made 
to  operate  in  the  same  direction 
as  formerly. 

Little  Pressure  Needed 

“The  router  tools  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  means  of  an  air  cylin¬ 
der  that  brings  the  tools  down 
to  the  plate  by  means  of  foot 
pressure.  It  takes  very  little 
pressure  from  either  foot  to 
control  the  router  bits.  This 
method  eliminates  the  heavy 
spring  tension  formerly  neces¬ 
sary  and  assures  a  routing 
depth  that  is  the  same  under 
all  conditions.  Also,  it  is  easier 
in  operation  than  the  former 
tension  spring  type.’’ 

The  Times-Mirror  delegates 
to  the  mechanical  sessions  in 
Chicago  will  extend  their 
travels  into  the  middle  west  and 
south  for  a  study  of  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  composition  and  in 
the  reproduction  of  three-color 
newspaper  photography,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  reports. 
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UN  Again  Defers 
Convention  on  Fol 


zuela).  The  Indian  and  Pakistan 
representatives  noted  that  they 
could  favor  the  resolution  be¬ 
cause  in  effect  it  allowed  cen¬ 
sorship  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 


Daily  Praised 
For  Victory 


United  Nations 

Under  the  much-abused  head¬ 
ing  of  “Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion,”  several  UN  bodies  last 
week  took  another  look  at  a 
proposed  international  conven¬ 
tion  and  once  again  found  it 
wanting. 

This  time  they  succeeded  in 
ditching  it  until  1957. 

The  draft  convention  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  has  found 
ever-diminishing  favor  since  it 
was  first  proposed  in  Geneva  in 
1948.  As  the  years  of  debate 
went  on,  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  such  a  convention 
was  far  more  likely  to  produce 
restrictions  on  information 
rather  than  freedom. 

Last  week  the  Social  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  agreed  to  drop 
the  whole  thing  for  two  years. 
Then  the  18-member  Council 
adopted  the  suggestion  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  three  (Egypt, 
India,  Yugoslavia),  with  four 
abstentions  (Czechoslovakia, 
Prance,  Pakistan,  USSR). 

Technical  Aid  Program 

At  the  same  time  the  Coun¬ 
cil: 

1)  Urged  all  states  to  stop 
censorship  of  outgoing  news  in 
peacetime,  despite  a  Soviet  con¬ 
tention  that  censorship  is  an 
inherent  right  of  governments; 

2)  Requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  set  up  a  program  of 
technical  assistance  to  promote 
freedom  of  information  by  pro¬ 
viding  experts,  fellowships  and 
seminars; 
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3)  Voted  for  another  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  assist  the 
development  of  information 
media  in  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries. 

These  four  decisions  will  go 
before  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  Fall  for  further  debate  and 
voting.  Observers  thought  it 
unlikely  that  much  money 
could  be  drummed  up  to  im¬ 
plement  the  technical  aid  pro¬ 
jects. 

And,  as  the  Australian  dele¬ 
gate  pointed  out,  so  far  the 
UN  has  not  received  a  single 
request  for  .such  aid. 

The  Council’s  debate  was 
brief.  All  the  points  had  been 
made  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Social  Committee.  But  the 
Russians  have  never  yet  al¬ 
lowed  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
information  to  pass  without  a 
tirade  against  the  “warmonger¬ 
ing”  of  the  “capitalistic”  press. 
This  time  was  no  exception. 

Peace  Feelers 

If  the  Soviet  delegate  was 
somewhat  less  abusive  last 
week,  it  was  because,  as  he 
said,  “there  is  now  a  chance 
to  alleviate  world  tensions.” 
The  peace  feelers  from  above 
have  filtered  down  even  to  the 
draft  convention. 

The  Council’s  resolution  ex¬ 
presses  regret  that  repeated 
discussions  on  the  draft  con¬ 
vention  “have  failed  to  produce 
agreement  on  a  formula  which 
would  describe  permissible  limi¬ 
tations  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.”  It  states  that  “in  the 
absence  of  a  wide  measure  of 
agreement  on  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  involved,  an  international 
convention  would  be  unlikely  to 
prove  an  effective  instrument.” 

The  countries  that  opposed 
the  resolution  or  abstained  felt 
that  efforts  to  draw  up  a  docu¬ 
ment  should  be  continued.  The 
Indian  delegate  probably 
summed  up  best  their  attitude. 
The  conflict  between  individual 
rights  and  social  responsibili¬ 
ties,  he  said,  became  particu¬ 
larly  important  with  increasing 
freedom  of  information. 

'Therefore,  he  added,  any  con¬ 
vention  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  had  to  contain  certain  re¬ 
strictive  elements. 

The  resolution  urging  cessa¬ 
tion  of  censorship  of  outgoing 
dispatches  in  peacetime  passed 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  two  (Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  USSR),  with  two 
abstentions  (Argentina,  Vene- 


Oppose  Fresh  Expense 
The  request  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance  (experts,  fellowships, 
seminars)  followed  up  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General’s  recent  report 
on  freedom  of  information.  It 
had  the  approval  of  all  the 
Council  members  except  Aus¬ 
tralia,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  abstained  on 
economic  grounds. 

Their  point  was  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  embark  on 
fresh  expense  in  this  field,  when 
many  other  projects  in  econom¬ 
ic  and  social  matters  could 
claim  priority. 

Purpose  of  the  program 
would  be  to  promote  among 
news  personnel  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  UN,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  international  affairs. 

Australia  and  the  UK  ab¬ 
stained  for  similar  reasons  on 
the  resolution  dealing  with  de¬ 
velopment  of  information  media 
in  under-developed  countries. 
The  other  16  members  voted 
for  the  motion. 

It  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare  an  analysis 
on  the  subject,  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  given  him  by  participat¬ 
ing  governments,  so  that  the 
Council  can  formulate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  “concrete  action  and 
measures.” 

• 

Finnegan  Estate 
Enters  Probate 

Chicago 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  consulting  editor, 
who  died  May  6,  left  an  estate 
estimated  at  $215,000,  it  was 
disclosed  here  as  his  will  was 
admitted  to  probate. 

Mr.  Finnegan  left  half  of 
his  estate  to  his  widow,  Lucile. 
He  willed  $2,500  to  LaRabida 
Sanitarium,  of  which  he  was 
formerly  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  remainder  was 
placed  in  trust  with  his  sister. 
Miss  Eleanor  Finnegan,  to  be 
paid  $150  a  month,  and  the 
balance  of  the  trust  income  to 
go  to  his  widow.  The  trust  is 
to  terminate  on  the  deaths  of 
the  two  beneficiaries.  The  trust 
principal  will  then  be  divided 
between  two  daughters  and  a 
son. 

• 

Up  to  7c  in  Iowa 

Des  Moines 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
street  edition  price  has  been 
raised  from  5c  to  7c.  The  Sun¬ 
day  price  holds  at  20c. 


On  Bond  Issue 

St.  Louis 

The  Globe-Democrat  came  in 
for  a  large  pat  on  the  back 
following  the  overwhelming  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  polls  of  a  $110,000,- 
000  bond  issue  for  civic  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker 
acknowledged  the  newspaper’s 
campaign,  stating: 

“It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  shared  by  thousands 
of  other  St.  Louisans  interested 
in  the  future  of  this  community, 
that  without  the  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  undertaken  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  this  program  may 
have  failed  at  the  polls.” 

Page  One  layouts,  day  after 
day,  explaining  in  detail  each 
of  the  23  proposals,  with  pic¬ 
tures  depicting  the  blight  or 
problem  to  be  overcome  and 
the  resulting  modernization 
gave  the  voters  a  real  picture 
of  problem  and  possible  answer. 
Editorials  and  editorial  cartoons 
hammered  at  the  issues. 

As  a  final  interest-getter,  the 
paper  put  up  $1500  in  prizes 
for  the  best  letters  on  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  the  bond 
issue  and  more  than  2,400  citi¬ 
zens  took  time'  to  write  letters 
in  response. 

• 

‘Fiend’  Error 
Basis  for  Suit 

Los  Angelbs 

A  typographical  error  has 
suited  in  a  $100,000  suit  for 
negligence  here. 

The  suit  was  field  by  Sam 
Schulman,  an  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didate  in  a  Los  Angeles  city 
council  election,  against  WH 
shire  Press,  one  of  the  group 
of  community  newspape'rs  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gerald  Deal. 

A  dropped  “r”  in  Schulman’s 
political  slogan  caused  a  line  at 
the  bottom  of  his  political  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Press  to 
read  “You  NEED  a  fiend  in 
the  City  Council”  instead  of 
“You  NEED  a  friend  in  the 
City  Council.” 

Mr.  Schulman  has  charged 
that  the  error  exposed  him  to 
“contempt  and  scorn”  and 
caused  “great  expense”  in  re¬ 
storing  himself  in  the  confidence 
of  the  voters. 

Mr.  Deal  re-ran  the  corrected 
advertisement  in  the  following 
week’s  issue  of  the  Press. 
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*We  Are  in  a  Rut’ 

Research  Must  End 
Production  Woes 

By  Harry  Eybers 

Production  Manager,  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald 


My  opinion  of  why  we  have 
high  production  costs  that  are 
continuing  to  rise  is  that  I 
believe  we  are  in 
a  “rut”.  We  are 
still  producing 
newspapers  as 
we  did  in  the 
“horse'  and  bug¬ 
gy  days”.  A 
simple  way  to 
prove  this  to 
you  is  to  ask 
you  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Do  you 
know  of  any  Eybers 

other  industry 

where  a  man  could  have  retired 
30  or  more  years  ago  and  could 
come  back  today  and  hold  a 
job?  He  might  be  rusty  for  a 
few  days  but  because  basically 
we  have  not  changed  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  he  would  not  have  too 
much  trouble. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  exhibit 
by  the  manufacturers  of  news¬ 
paper  machinery  with  a  “ma¬ 
chine  of  tomorow”,  or  “a  new 
method  of  printing  of  tomor¬ 
row”?  I  have  not  heard  that 
they  are  even  thinking  of  any 
revolutionary  changes  t  ha  t 
might  help  cut  these  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Outside  of  stream¬ 
lining,  a  little  more  speed  and 
more  range,  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  has  changed  very  little 
during  the  last  30  years  and 
the  basic  principles  have  real¬ 
ly  not  changed  at  all. 

I  have  wondered,  if  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  had  not  invented 
the  Linotype  machine  would  we 
still  be  setting  type  by  hand? 
Mr.  Mergenthaler  came  out  with 
the  first  practical  machine  in 
1884.  Today,  more  than  70  years 
later,  at  least  in  principle,  we 
are  using  the  same  method  for 
setting  type.  We  have  increased 
the  speed  and  range  and 
changed  the  style  but  the  basic 
principles  are  the  same. 

If  William  Wise  Wood  had 
not  invented  the  Standard  Auto¬ 
plate  for  curved  plate  casting, 
would  we  still  be  using  the  old 
hand  box?  This  machine  came 
out  in  1902  and  was  followed 
by  the  “Junior”,  the  “Pony”, 
and,  finally,  the'  fully  “Auto¬ 


matic.”  These  were  faster  and 
had  a  number  of  improvements, 
such  as  the  vacuum  back,  but 
in  principle  they  are  the  same. 

Principle  Unchanged 

Newspaper  presses  in  prin¬ 
ciple  have  not  changed  at  all. 
The  actual  method  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  image  from  the 
plate  to  the  paper  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  first  rotary 
presses  made:  Two  or  three  ink 
drums,  a  few  ink  rollers,  a  plate 
and  an  impression  cylinder, 
drive  equipment,  and  you  have 
a  printing  couple.  The  only  real 
difference  in  presses  built  by  the 
principal  manufacturers  is  the 
ink  feed  systems.  Ink  rollers 
have  changed  from  composition 
to  rubber  or  synthetic.  Buggy- 
top  and  felt  packing  have  been 
replaced  with  blankets  made  of 
rubber,  cork  and  a  combination 
of  either  with  fabric.  Improve¬ 
ments  such  as  reels  and  auto¬ 
matic  pasters,  electronic  drive 
equipment,  better  tension  and 
a  few  other  minor  improve¬ 
ments  have  helped  but,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  have  the  same  press. 

High  speed  presses  are  now 
able  to  print  papers  at  more 
than  50,000  per  hour,  but  why 
do  they  have  to  weigh  so  many 
tons  just  to  transfer  the  image 
from  a  stereotype  plate  to  a 
sheet  of  newsprint?  Even  the 
tremendous  size  hardly  seems 
to  justify  the  cost  that  runs  to 
nearly  $100,000  per  unit  before 
it  turns  over  in  your  plant. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  like  this 
but  for  many  years  I  have  been 
puzzled  about  this  lack  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  I  keep  asking  myself  many 
questions  that  crop  up  in  my 
mind  when  I  see  radical  changes 
in  other  fields.  Believe  me,  I 
don’t  know  the  answers  but  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  things 
that  I  believe  have  needed  say¬ 
ing  for  many  years. 

Why  the  Same  Ink? 

Why  after  all  these  years  do 
we  still  have  to  use  cheap  car¬ 
bon-black  and  oil  to  make  all 
our  news  inks?  I  admit  this  is 
not  one  of  the  higher-cost  items 
we  use,  but  it  has  hardly 
changed  at  all  in  conception.  It 


(Part  of  an  address  to  the  Iowa  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  recently  at  Sioux  C’hy.) 
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still  rubs  off  the  newsprint  as 
it  has  since  we  first  started 
using  it.  In  other  words,  we 
have  not  even  been  smart 
enough  to  come  up  with  an  ink 
that  will  print  and  dry  so  it 
does  not  rub  off  the  paper.  To¬ 
day,  we  still  have  to  listen  to 
the  same  complaints  we  had 
during  the  “horse  and  buggy” 
days  —  ladies  complaining  be¬ 
cause  the  ink  comes  off  on  their 
white  gloves,  makes  their  hands 
dirty,  ruins  their  tablecloth,  etc. 

Although  there  are  several 
different  ink  feeding  methods 
from  the  fountains,  it  is  still 
transferred  from  ink  rollers  to 
drums  to  ink  rollers  to  the 
printing  plate.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  pre.«ses  have  to 
be  so  big,  why  buildings  have 
to  be  built  around  presse.s.  Why 
can’t  we  come  up  with  some 
new  method  of  transferring  ink 
to  the  printing  plate  or,  even 
further,  why  have  we  not  been 
able  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
present  news  ink? 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  does 
seem  ridiculous  that  a  press  has 
to  weigh  so  much  just  for  the 
small  function  of  transferring 
the  image  from  a  stereotype 
plate  to  the  newsprint.  I  sup¬ 
pose  one  of  the  reasons  is  our 
present  stereotype  plate  weighs 
around  43  pounds.  By  the  time 
you  get  eight  of  them  locked  on 
the  cylinder  you  have  a  total 
weight  of  344  pounds.  With 
your  high  speed  presses  today 
I  guess  maybe  you  do  have  to 
have  the  weight  and  size  in  a 
press  but,  why  do  stereotype 
plates  have  to  weigh  43 
pounds?  Why  do  they  have 
to  be  made  of  the  present  in¬ 
gredients  of  lead,  antimony  and 
tin  ?  Why  does  the  present 
stereotype  plate  have  to  be 
nearly  1/2”  thick?  I  repeat,  I 
don’t  know  the  answers.  The 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that 
we  have  always  been  doing  it 
that  way. 

Next  on  my  list  is  newsprint 
— a  necessary  “evil”  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper.  The  “evil” 
that  has  in  recent  years  become 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  this 
high  cost  of  producing  a  news¬ 
paper.  When,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  I  first  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  game  newsprint  was  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  little  over  $30.00  a  ton. 
Today  the  price  for  newsprint 
is  $126  a  ton.  This  tremendous 
increase  can  certainly  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  only  the  newsprint 
people.  In  my  opinion,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  product  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  justify  the  in¬ 
crease  even  though  I  will  admit 
we  do  get  a  little  better  color 
and  calender.  I  also  believe  the 
newsprint  comes  to  us  in  better 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


Prensa  Staff 
Claims  Valid; 
Who  Pays? 

Buenos  Aibes 
Attorneys  for  both  sides 
agreed  this  week  that  former 
employes  of  the  expropriated 
newspaper  La  Prensa  were  e'n- 
titled  to  severance  pay  but  dif¬ 
fered  on  who  should  pay  the 
$1,165,170  in  claims. 

Dr.  Argentine  Masci,  attor¬ 
ney  for  734  former  employes, 
told  labor  judge  Oscar  Guido- 
bono  during  the  hearing  that 
the  old  La  Prensa  publishing 
concern  headed  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz  should  pay. 

Dr.  Manuel  Ordonez,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Paz  family, 
maintained  that  La  Prensa  was 
the  “victim  of  force  majeure” 
(superior  force)  and  that  the 
authorities  which  created  the 
situation  should  be  liable. 

Ordonez  recalled  the  episodes 
which  finally  made  it  impossible 
for  the  newspaper  to  maintain 
the  staff,  firstly  through  joint 
congressional  commissions  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  paper  and  later 
through  the  expropriation  law 
under  which  the  government 
took  over  La  Prensa  in  1951. 

The  attorney  pointed  out  that 
when  official  newsprint  regula¬ 
tions  forced  La  Prensa  to  re¬ 
duce  both  its  format  and  cir¬ 
culation  in  1949  and  1950  and 
made  the  greater  part  of  the 
staff  superfluous,  Gainza  Paz 
kept  all  of  them  on  the  payroll 
even  through  profits  at  that 
tintje  were  non-existe'nt. 

Ordonez  maintained  that  the 
staff  members  had  the  right  to 
seek  severance  payment,  but 
not  from  La  Prensa.  The  news¬ 
paper,  he  said,  was  “a  victim” 
of  forces  beyond  its  control. 

• 

Press  Box  Set  Up 
At  Weather  Bureau 

Washington 
The  Weather  Bureau  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  hurricane  press  box  at 
National  Airport  Station.  The 
first  in  the  country,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  facilities  for 
newsmen  to  receive  and  trans¬ 
mit  blow-by-blow  accounts  of 
hurricanes.  Similar  accommoda¬ 
tions  will  be  created  at  Miami, 
Boston,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  setup  consists  of  two 
rooms,  one  especially  designed 
for  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casting.  Twenty  direct  telephone 
lines  have  been  installed  and 
can  be  in  u.se  within  one  hour 
after  notice  to  the  telephone 
company. 
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Fairchild  Improves 
Its  Scan-A-Graver 

By  Ray  Erwin 

The  ENGINEERING  AND  RESEARCH  laboratories  of  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  are  experimenting  on  radical 
new  developments  in  the  application  of  optics,  electronics  and 
precision  machine  work  to  equipment  for  photoengraving  and 
other  applications  in  the  graphic  arts. 

To  speed  and  coordinate  this  concerted  drive  for  electronic 
engraving  improvements  for  newspapers  the  subsidiary  company 
has  been  given  birth  by  its  parent,  the  Fairchild  Camera  and 


Instrument  Corporation. 

With  all  graphic  arts  work 
concentrated  in  one  company 
and  in  one  building  instead  of 
being  widely  scattered  in  three 
plants  miles  apart  and  mixed 
with  the  research  for  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  cameras  and  elec¬ 
tronic  instruments,  Fairchild 
officials  predict  accelerated  pro¬ 
gress. 

Officers  Named 
Announcement  of  the  new 
subsidiary  was  made  by  John 
H.  Clough,  president  of  the  par¬ 
ent  company.  John  M.  Case,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  par¬ 
ent  corporation,  has  been  named 
president  of  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.,  and  J.  A.  V. 
Hyatt,  formerly  director  of 
commercial  sales  for  Fairchild 
Camera,  is  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

All  activities  of  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  are  now  in 
the  plant  at  88-06  Van  Wyck 
Expressway,  Jamaica,  Queens, 
N.  Y. 

The  research  engineers  there 
— physicists,  chemists,  mechan¬ 
ical  engineers,  electronics  spe¬ 
cialists  and  designers  —  con¬ 
fidently  predict  and  promise 
new  equipment  for  newspapers 
and  photoengravers. 

Their  knowledge  in  optics  and 
electronics  is  being  applied  to 
such  innovations  as  direct  color 
separation  processes,  electronic¬ 
ally  corrected  color,  bending  the 
straight-line  of  the  H  and  D 
cuiwe  to  achieve  neW  control 
over  the  tone  values  in  photo¬ 
graphs  beyond  that  possible  by 
photo-chemical  means. 

Reverse  Plates 
A  new  device  which  enables 
Scan-A-Graver  operators  to 
make  reverse  plates  at  the  flick 
of  a  switch  was  introduced  at 
the  New  England  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Exposition  in  Boston 
Jan.  18-21.  It  is  expected  to  be 
used  extensively  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  signature  cuts  for  adver¬ 


tisers  as  well  as  supplying  spe¬ 
cial  effects  in  ad  headings,  and 
in  editorial  columns.  It  also 
offers  possibilities  for  job  print¬ 
ing. 

Under  Fairchild’s  lease  pro¬ 
gram  this  new  feature  will  be 
installed,  without  charge,  on  all 
machines. 

Another  device  which  will 
permit  the  operation  of  two 
Scan-A-Gravers  in  tandem,  for 
the  simultaneous  production  of 
double  plates  from  a  single  piece 
of  copy,  has  been  introduced. 

In  the  fine  screen  field,  engi¬ 
neers  now  are  using  the  ex¬ 
perience  gleaned  from  the  first 
production  models  of  100-screen 
and  120-scree'n  Scan-A-Gravers 
in  the  design  of  new  equipment 
more  specifically  intended  for 
the  production  of  100  and  120 
line  work  for  u.se  in  house  jour¬ 
nals,  trade  papers  and  direct 
mail  pieces. 

Scan-.\-Graver 

Fairchild,  famous  for  aerial 
camera  equipment,  combined  its 
optics,  electronics  and  precision 
manufacturing  skills  after 
World  War  II  in  the  graphic 
arts  field  for  the  first  time.  It 
developed  one  of  the  basic  im¬ 
provements  in  photo  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  more  than  75  years — 
the  Scan-A-Graver.  This  com¬ 
pact  device  optically  scans 
photographic  copy  placed  on  a 
cylinder  and  sends  an  amplified 
signal  to  a  cutting  stylus  which 
engraves  a  halftone  dot  struc¬ 
ture  in  a  sheet  of  plastic  turn¬ 
ing  on  a  second  synchronized 
cylinder.  The  result  is  a  plastic 
halftone  plate. 

In  April,  1954,  the  Scan-A- 
Sizer,  with  the  radical  new 
ability  to  enlarge  and  reduce  up 
to  four  and  one-half  times,  was 
introduced  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention.  Also  introduced  was 
the  Variable  Response  Unit,  an 
accessory  to  either  the  Scan-A- 
Graver  or  the  Scan-A-Sizer. 


J.  A.  V.  Hyatt  John  M.  Casa 


The  VRU  is  a  quality  control 
device  that  is  expected  to  go 
beyond  that  which  is  possible 
through  photo-chemical  means. 

Early  experiments  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  three  color  newspaper 
plates  on  the  Scan-A-Graver 
were  made  in  the  Fall  of  1953 
in  conjunction  with  the  ANPA 
research  program,  with  field 
tests  being  conducted  at  the 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury. 

New  Experiments 

“Nothing  was  wrong  with  the 
theory  or  the  execution  but  the 
pictures  could  not  be  enlarged 
or  reduced  and  there  was  no 
color  correction,  almost  a 
neces.«ity  because  of  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  printing  proce.«s,” 
explained  Vicepresident  Hyatt. 
“Now,  coupling  the  process 
with  the  Scan-A-Sizer,  we  can 
reduce  or  enlarge  the  picture. 
We  formerly  had  to  have  an 
opaque  print  or  a  die  transfer 
which  was  time-consuming 
and  expensive.  Present  experi¬ 
ments  are  concerned  with  en¬ 
graving  directly  from  the  color 
transparency. 

“All  three  problems  are  being 
worked  on,”  he  continued. 
“Color  correction  is  being  given 
a  high  degree  of  attention.  We 
now  achieve  70  percent  of  the 
degree  of  full  color  correction, 
perhaps  more  than  newspapers 
require.  The  Scan-A-Sizer  will 
overcome  the  reducing  or  en¬ 
larging. 

“In  the  third  place,  we  are 
working  on  a  transparant  cyl¬ 
inder  on  which  we  will  put  a 
transparency,”  he  announced. 
“There  is  a  light  inside  the 
cylinder  and  the  transparency 
will  be  scanned  and  a  cut  made, 
shortening  the  whole  process.” 

This  machine  of  the  future, 
is  now  on  the  “breadboard”  in 
the  early  development  stages. 


When  it  is  completed,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eliminate  (a)  the 
need  for  a  color  print,  (b) 
photographic  color  separation 
and  (c)  need  for  photographic 
reduction  or  enlargement.  It 
promises  less  loss  from  orig¬ 
inals. 

“This  development  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  appeal  and  potential,” 
asserted  Mr.  Hyatt  with  warm 
conviction.  “It  will  be  a  tool  of 
merchandising  and  advertising 
and  will  sell  goods.” 

President  Case  and  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Hyatt  agreed  that  the 
revolutionary  new  machine  is 
perhaps  18  months  from  pro¬ 
duction. 

“Color  offers  newspapers  a 
big  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  time  and  expense,” 
pointed  out  President  Case.  “A 
two-week  color  deadline  makes 
the  advertising  of  specials  out 
of  the  question.  We  expect  to 
make  it  a  routine  thing  for 
newspapers  to  make  color  plates 
in  one  and  one-half  or  two 
hours.  Cost  of  color  plates  will 
be  importantly  reduced. 

“This  is  one  very  interesting 
project  of  the  company  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  continued 
acceptance  of  letterpress  press¬ 
es,”  he  added.  “What  would  the 
communications  industry  do 
without  newspapers?  This 
makes  newspapers  more  alive, 
helps  them  to  sell  goods.  It 
fires  my  imagination  to  realize 
that  not  only  big  metropolitan 
newspapers  but  the  smaller 
papers  can  have'  the  vast  ad¬ 
vantage  of  color. 


Hometown  Papers 
“The  hometown  newspaper 
yesterday  was  nothing  like  it 
is  today  when  it  is  practicing 
photo  journalism  through  the 
help  of  the  Scan-A-Graver,” 
asserted  Mr.  Case.  “The  home¬ 
town  newspaper  today  i» 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Robert  McLean  II,  great  grandson  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  founder, 
grabs  for  rope  to  raise  the  flag.  He  is  held  by  his  father,  Donald 
McLean.  Assisting  is  William  L.  McLean  III. 

giant  new  plant  and  its  facili-  the  new  Bulletin  building  pos- 
ties  were  but  the  mere  char-  sible.  He  asked  Robert  Taylor, 
acteristics  that  “house  us.”  Bulletin  business  manager  and 
“A  newspaper  is,  and  must  nephew  of  Robert  McLean,  to 
be,”  he  added,  “a  daily  coun-  take  a  special  bow.  Mr,  Taylor 
terpart  of  a  throbbing,  pulsing  was  secretary  of  the  new  build- 
community  of  people  engaged  iag  committee  and  coordinated 
in  their  daily  activities.  much  of  its  activities, 

“Hence,  it  seems  particularly  .Slocum  also  praised 

proper  and  fitting  to  hold  these  Mechanical  Superintendent  Pat 
exercises  here  in  the  open-in  ^rant,  and  his  assistant  Rich- 
..  X  xi.  X.  -x  j  ard  Powers,  who  designed  many 
the  midst  of  the  activity  and  ^he  special  features  of  the 
movement  of  a  great  city  at  building;  and  William  Ginsberg, 
work.  tbe  new.snaner  niant  enirineer. 


General  view  of  dedication  ceremonies. 


McLean  Scion  Open 
Phila.  Bulletin  Plant 


Sunday  Bulletin  dedicated  its  William  McLea: 
ultra-modem  plant  at  Thirtieth  and  confidence 
and  Market  Streets  June  1.  helped  all  to  fa 

A  flag-raising  at  the  plaza  ties  with  couraj 
in  front  of  the  new  building  Another  tribu 
opened  the  program.  The  flag  Mr.  McLean  to 
was  raised  by  two-year-old  l.  Hawkins,  wl 
Robert  McLean  2nd,  grandson  manager  was  S' 
of  Robert  McLean,  president  of  new  building  pr< 
the  Bulletin  and  of  the  Asso-  „„  qn«.nf  ^ 
ciated  Press.  He  was  assisted  «.t 
by  William  L.  Mcl^an  3rd,  “e^paper  to  i 
nephew  of  the  publisher.  The  ^  ^  ,  . 

child  was  held  in  the  arms  of  ' 

his  father,  Donald  McLean.  judgment  he  g 

An  Anniversary  thusiasm  witho 

m,  .  ,  1  J  XL  monument  is  a 

The  occasion  also  marked  the  .  „  n  x- 

6<hh  anniversary  of  the  McLean  °  ®  u  e  in. 

management  of  the  Bulletin.  Mr,  McLean 
Mr,  McLean,  in  his  welcoming  — — 
address,  called  special  attention 
to  his  family’s  devotion  to  the 
newspaper. 

“It  is  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances,”  he  said,  “that  60  year.s 
ago — to  the  day — June  1,  1895  Blip 
— William  L.  McLean  came  into  ^ 

control  of  the  Evening  Bui- 
letin.  It  makes  this  occasion  a  . 
particularly  happy  one  to  me.  ’ 

These  have  been  60  eventful  aI 

years.”  'v  'JU 

William  L  McLean  was  the 
father  of  Robert  McLean  and 
his  late  brother,  William  L. 

McLean  Jr.,  who  was  vicepresi- 

dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Bui-  i 

letin.  The  little  boy  who  raised 

the  flag  is  the  great  grandson  Robert 
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Careless  Expenditures  ’  Fatal 

Staff  Fails  in  Rescue 
Of  New  Florida  Daily 

By  Jerry  Walker 


A  sudden  burst  of  employe- 
ownership  enthusiasm  wasn’t 
enough  to  revive  the  shortlived 
Capital  Post  at  Tallahassete, 
Fla.  this  week. 

The  freshly-established  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Florida’s  capital 
city  last^  69  days.  It  folded 
May  26  with  a  statement  that 
costs  of  production  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  pre-publication  e  s  t  i  - 
mates. 

Up  to  Thursday,  June  2, 
there  was  a  small  chance  that 
the  staff  could  put  the  paper 
back  into  business  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  became  very  black  when 
the  leaders  of  the  movement 
confessed  inability  to  .scrape  up 
$90,000  in  cash  immediately. 

Reasons  for  Failure 

Leo  William  Bowmall,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  ill- 
fated  venture  in  journalism,  sat 
in  his  office  at  295  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  waiting  for 
a  phone  call  that  might  keep  a 
flicker  of  hope  alive. 

He  had  told  the  employe 
group  it  would  have  to  buy  the 
five  new  linecasting  machines 
outright.  The  press,  acquired 
from  a  defunct  church  paper  in 
New  Orleans,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  made  available 
on  a  long-term  basis.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  leased. 

Mr.  Bowmall  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bulkley,  Dunton  Cellu¬ 
lose  Exports,  Inc.,  part  of  a  vast 
pulp  and  paper  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  that  girdles  the  globe  in 
its  operations.  He  and  a  group 
of  unidentified  associates  under¬ 
took  to  start  the  Capital  Post 
last  March  to  provide  “both 
sides  of  the  story”  to  residents 
of  Florida’s  capital,  served  for 
some  40  years  by  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  (circulation  14,000). 

What  killed  the  Capital  Post? 

Mr.  Bowmall  put  the  blame  on 
two  factors:  1.  A  superabund¬ 
ance  of  optimi.sm  that  led  to 
“careless  expenditures”  and  2. 
his  own  failure,  due  to  frequent 
absences  from  the  country  on 
business  trips,  to  keep  a  tight 
rein  on  management. 

“As  I  look  backward,”  Mr. 
Bowmall  said,  “I  think  it  might 
have  been  better  if  we  had  be¬ 
gun  as  a  weekly.” 

How  much  did  he  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  lose  in  the  venture? 

“I  don’t  want  to  quote  any 


figures,”  he  replied.  “We  stand 
to  recoup  about  $200,000  on 
our  investment  in  equipment. 
There’s  a  ready  market  for  all 
of  it.” 

Operational  losses  were  run¬ 
ning  “around  $30,000  a  month,” 
or  approximately  the  sum  that 
experts  had  advised  the  group 
to  anticipate  in  annual  deficits 
for  a  few  years. 

With  65  employees — far  too 
many,  in  Mr.  Bowmall’s  judg¬ 
ment— there  was  an  annual 
payroll  of  $250,000.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  staff  gathered  some 
$10,000  worth  of  brand-new 
office  furniture  was  bought.  “I 
would  have  bought  some  old 
tables,”  Mr.  Bowmall  remarked. 

Illustrative  of  the  over-opti¬ 
mism,  Mr.  Bowmall  mentioned 
that  the  paper’s  managers  had 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
15,000  copies  of  a  syndicated 
supplement  for  Sunday,  al¬ 
though  circulation  was  under 
4,000.  The  extra  copies  were 
for  sampling,  he  was  told  be¬ 
fore  he  made  a  cutback. 

Strict  Budget  Needed 

“In  this  business,”  said  Mr. 
Bowmall,  pointing  to  paintings 
of  forests  and  paper  mills,  “we 
often  start  or  take  over  a  busi¬ 
ness  but  if  it  loses  money  we 
drop  it  at  once.  We  should 
have  put  the  newspaper  on  the 
same  strict  budget  basis.” 

When  the  paper  blossomed 
out,  the  State  Legislature  was 
in  session  and  there  was  a  keen 
news  interest  in  a  Florida  su¬ 
per-highway  and  other  projects. 

Daily  May  Resume 
On  Seasonal  Basis 

The  Lake  Worth  (Fla.)  Lead¬ 
er  (circ.  4,200)  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  May  26. 

Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  publisher, 
now  president  of  Tennessean 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  said  the 
Leader  “wasn’t  making  any 
money;”  that  “it  was  uneco¬ 
nomic  to  operate  it  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.” 

However,  he  added,  there  is 
the  possibility  the  Leader  will 
be  published  again  on  a  sea¬ 
sonal  basis  (Winter  months). 

The  Leader  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  daily  except  Monday  and 
Saturday.  It  was  founded  on 
March  24,  1922.  Mr.  Evans  ac¬ 
quired  it  in  May,  1954. 


Mr.  Bowmall,  who  has  a 
Florida  business  background, 
denied  there  was  any  “political 
motive”  in  starting  the  Capital 
Post.  In  this  connection,  he  re¬ 
counted,  he  gave  Florida’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  personal  demonstration 
of  the  intention  to  be  non¬ 
partisan  by  ordering  the  editors 
to  follow  up  a  pro-highway 
story  with  an  anti-highway 
story.  Cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue  were  run. 

In  Healthiest  Period 

According  to  Don  Petit,  vice- 
president  and  editor,  an  experi¬ 
enced,  prizewinning  Florida 
newspaperma  n , 
the  Capital  Post 
gave  up  the 
ghost  at  a  time 
when  it  enjoyed 
i  t  s  healthiest 
period  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  lin¬ 
age.  Sales  were 
up  to  4,100  paid 
in  47  days  and 
linage  had 
doubled  in  May 
over  that  of  the  previous  month. 

But  the  summer  lull  was 
settling  over  the  retail  shops 
in  Tallahassee,  Mr.  Bowmall 
said,  and  the  backers  originally 
considered  suspending  only  un¬ 
til  Fall.  Even  the  May  26  sus¬ 
pension  notice  left  it  up  to  the 
community  with  these  ques¬ 
tions  : 

Is  our  city  large  enough  for 
two  papers? 

Is  the  Post  with  “Both  Sides 
of  the  News”  wanted  by  our 
people  ? 

Do  the  local  advertisers  want 
competitive  newspapers? 

Employes’  Appeal 

The  plant  would  be  kept  in¬ 
tact  “until  we  find  the  answers 
to  the  questions  and  we  will 
then  determine  our  future 
course,”  said  Mr.  Bowmall  and 
Mr.  Petit  in  the  statement  to 
readers. 

The  next  day  the  employes 
published  a  special  edition,  a 
14-page  issue  filled  with  pleas 
by  local  residents  to  keep  the 
paper  alive. 

Claude  Smith,  reportet",  wrote: 

“Tallahassee  yesterday  opened 
its  heart  to  the  distressed  Capi¬ 
tal  Post,  and  offers  of  aid 
flooded  the  newspaper  office. 

“People  called  a.sking  if  a 
subscription  would  help.  Others 
offered  to  put  up  cash,  if  it 
would  help  the  Post  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish.” 

At  week’s  end,  although  every 
employe  had  been  given  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  few  refused  to  believe’ 
their  newspaper  was  dead. 

Employes  formed  a  commit¬ 
tee'  and  met  with  Mr.  Petit, 
'fhey  made  a  propostion  and  it 


was  relayed  to  Mr.  Bowmall. 

They  offered  to  have  deducted 
from  their  weekly  salaries  a 
percentage  to  be  applied  to 
stock  purchases  and  proposed  a 
large  issue  to  the  general  public. 

The  employes  then  prepared 
a  four-page  issue  of  the  Post 
for  June  1  release  in  the  event 
Mr.  Bowmall  approved  their 
plan. 

Under  signatures  of  an  “Op¬ 
erating  Committee”  compost 
of  D.  L.  Whitehurst,  editorial; 
E.  L.  Hawkins,  Oris  Barring¬ 
ton,  composing  room,  Ted 
Smiley,  city  editor,  and  Burk 
Sauls,  art  department,  they 
made  this  statement: 

“We  asked  for  it — now  we’ve 
got  it. 

“The  owner  of  the  Capital 
Post,  Leo  W.  Bowmall,  last 
night  gave  us  pe'rmission  to 
publish  the  Capital  Post  at  our 
own  expense  for  the  next  two 
weeks. 

“We  told  him  we  wanted  a 
chance — and  that  we"  believe 
the  people  of  Tallahassee  want 
a  chance  to  support  a  com¬ 
munity-employe  owned  newspa¬ 
per. 

“We  believe  we  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  two-week  trial  run 
we  will  have  enough  cash  and 
pledges  to  reorganize  with  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  of  success.” 

City  Editor  Ted  Smiley  com¬ 
mented  : 

“We’ll  have  a  new  motto. 
We’ll  call  it  ‘The  Paper  That 
Refused  To  Die’.” 

But  on  Thursday  Mr.  Bow¬ 
mall  said:  “It’s  dead.” 

• 

Evans  Jr.  Heads 
Tennessean,  Inc. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  his  son, 
Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  paper  on  June  1. 

The  senior  Evans  has  been 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  since  he  purchased 
control  of  it  in  1937.  He  ■will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  publisher.  He  also 
announced  that  his  younger 
son,  Amon  Carter  Evans,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident. 

Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  30,  was 
an  Air  Force  pilot  in  World 
War  II.  He  was  graduated 
from  Tennessee  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  and  attended  Vanderbilt 
University  and  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  before  joining  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  staff  in  1947. 

Amon  Carter  Evans  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  Military 
Academy  in  Columbia,  Tenn., 
and  attended  journalism  school 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
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A  DIFFERENT  ERA.  DAVY' 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


DAVY  CROCKEn  1955 

Ficklen,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 


DAVY'S  Mono 

Coffman,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegi 


K  Unable  to  call  in.  due  to  Press  Plane  Flies 

•  vjIlOltJ  downed  and  clogged  telephone  rw,,  ,  rr  j 

cr  circuits,  he  raced  back  to  the  Through  Tornadoes 

report.  Evening  Chicago 

r  U1  iltJWollldl  Eagle  Managing  Editor  Earl  Gladys  Erickson,  Chicago 

J  Shaw  and  City  Editor  Arch  American  reporter,  landed  at 

1  Orn 3.(1008  O’Bryant  were  alerted.  At  3  Midway  Airport  here  last  week 
a.m.  reporters  Dan  Granger  and  with  a  story  to  tell  about  the 
Wichita,  Kas.  Hal  Wimberly  were  on  their  press  plane  from  Las  Vegas 
Rampaging  Nature  slugged  way  to  the  smashed  Kansas  that  flew  through  the  Kansas 
northern  Oklahoma  and  south-  town.  and  Oklahoma  tornadoes, 

em  Kansas  with  a  one'-two  This  was  the'  start  of  a  ghe  was  aboard  a  DC-4  that 
succession  of  sledge-hammer  shuffle  of  reporter-photographer  carried  a  contingent  of  news- 
tomadoes,  swamping  newspa-  teams  that  was  to  continue  for  paper,  radio,  TV  and  magazine 
pers  in  the  area  with  two  dis-  days  as  new  developments  representatives  who  had  flown 
asters  breaking  almost  si-  gave  each  edition’s  report  the  to  Nevada  to  cover  the  opening 
multaneously.  urgency  of  a  first-day  story.  of  America’s  first  inter-racial 

The  two-fisted  funnels  roared  On  the  second  day  after  the  resort  hotel.  On  the  return  trip, 
out  of  the  night  within  an  hour  tornado,  the  log  of  the  Morning  the  reporters  encountered  “tur- 
of  one  another  (May  25),  rip-  Eagle’s  coordinator  for  cover-  bulent”  weather, 
ping  out  the  residential  heart  of  age  showed  15  staffers  out  of  ^ 

Blackwell,  Okla.,  where  20  have  town  on  the  story.  Nearly  all  „  . 

died,  and  almost  completely  other  staff  members  remaining  IliClltors  .Appointccl 
leveling  the  farm  town  of  Ud-  in  the  office  handled  other  Qn  Asheville  Paper 
all,  Kas.,  killing  80  of  a  popu-  facets.  Marvin  Brotman,  visual-  Asheville  N  C 

lationofOlO.  ly  handicapped  staffer  with  a  w 

Wichita,  located  25  miles  about  10%  vision,  rounded  up  J^pomtment  of  G^rge  W. 

northwest  of  Udall,  served  as  the  hospitals,  doing  several 

jumping  off  place  for  regional  vivid  accounts  from  interviews  _  «v,nf>mnVor  lina  v,rrn 

pa^rs  and  national  news  and  J^i^h^he  injured  and  their  re-  Shoemaker  held 

^‘Thr  Eagle,  which  Udall  coverage  for  the  Wich-  ex^cSiv^’di^ector 

publishes  morning  and  evening,  ita  Evening  Beacon  was  han-  Mowa  Pann.-iina-  Qo,. 

was  first  to  check  in  at  both  died  largely  by  a  general  as-  Reporting  Ser- 

disaster  scenes  with  reporter-  signments  reporter,  Ted  Thack-  * 

photographer  teams.  Acting  on  ery,  and  a  photographer,  Jerry  Richard  B.  Wynne  has  wen 

reports  picked  up  over  the  po-  Clark.  Reporter  Hal  Conrad  appointed  managing  editor, 
lice  radio  network.  Morning  and  lensman  Fred  Madsen  re-  succeeding  Mr.  McCoy.  He  has 
Eagle  City  Editor  Ted  Hammer  ported  the  Blackwell  twister.  been  chief  of  the  copy  desk, 
dispatched  Ken  Wayman,  re-  Pictorial  coverage  of  the'  twin  Claude  Ramsey,  who  has  been 
nnrtpr  and  Oportxp  CrnwforH.  disasters  was  narticularlv  uro-  executive  news  editor  for  the 


Election  Forecast 
Missed  by  1  Seat 

London 

Compiling  replies  from  630 
correspondents  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  the 
Sunday  Dispatch  came  up  with 
an  almost  perfect  prediction 
that  the  Tories  would  win  the 
General  Election  by  a  58-seat 
majority.  They  won  by  59. 

The  newspaper’s  pre-election 
poll  also  accurately  foretold 
that  the  Conservatives  would 
garner  344  seats.  Liberals,  6 
and  Others  2.  However,  the 
Sunday  Dispatch  was  off  by  one 
when  it  said  the  Labour  Party 
would  get  278  seats. 

Correspondents,  who  in  their 
area  studied  each  candidate’s 
chances,  sent  in  their  reports  to 
Reporter  Ambrose  Willett,  who 
analyzed  the  replies.  The  news¬ 
paper  then  reached  its  almost 
100%  estimate  after  Editor 
Charles  Eade,  News  Editor 
Christian  Petersen  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lett  discussed  the  latter’s  analy¬ 
sis. 

Free  Press  Day 
June  7  is  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  Day’’  throughout  the 
We.stern  hemisphere.  It  was 
designated  for  annual  ob¬ 
servance  by  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  at  its 
convention  in  Mexico  City  in 
October,  1953. 


No  June  Dividend 

Los  Angeles 
Hearst  Consolidated,  Inc.  di¬ 
rectors  voted  not  to  pay  the 
June  15  dividend. 


N.Y.  Graphic 
Returns  As 
Sun.  Weekly 

With  Bernarr  MacFadden 
one  of  its  directors,  the  New 
York  Graphic  was  making  plans 
this  week  to  reappear  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  weekly  after  a  23-year 
“suspension,”  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  this  week. 

To  be  known  as  the  Sunday 
Graphic,  the  paper  is  to  unveil 
its  second  issue  June  5  with 
the  same  tabloid  format  it  had 
when  it  went  out  of  business 
in  1932.  It  printed  a  15-page 
issue  May  22,  but  a  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Delivers’  Union  strike 
prevented  circulation. 

Publisher  and  Editor  Roy 
Moriarty,  former  publisher  of 
the  weekly  New  York  Enquirer, 
said  he  plans  to  print  between 
75,000  and  100,000  copies  and 
circulate'  in  New  York,  all  of 
New  England,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

No  Comics 

He  told  E&P  that  the  paper 
will  have  no  comics,  nor  na¬ 
tional  news  and  within  a  few 
weeks  will  use  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service, 
featuring  local  news. 

“We’ll  use  all  of  our  own 
columnists,  feature  writers,, 
photographers  and  no  canned 
material,”  Mr.  Moriarty  said. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  sports 
cartoons  will  be  illustrated  by 
a  staff  artist  and  Giro,  a  Time 
magazine  artist,  will  do  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons. 

Its  two  editorial  offices  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  downtown  Manhat¬ 
tan  building,  the  Graphic  is  to 
be  pi’inted  in  a  commercial  firm 
in  lower  Manhattan. 

In  a  front  page  statement  on 
May  22,  the  Graphic  said  it  was 
suspended  23  years  ago,  ex¬ 
plained  its  strike  story  and  car¬ 
ried  a  Volume  9  Number  31 
listing. 

Mr.  Moriarty,  29,  said  the 
Graphic  will  be  24  pages  week¬ 
ly  and  expects  to  increase  the 
size  later  on.  The  price  is  15 
cents  a  copy. 

Staff  Writers 

Staff  writers  for  the  re¬ 
suscitated  weekly  include  Wam- 
bly  Bald,  former  feature  writer 
for  the  Neiv  York  Post,  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor;  Maxwell  Hamilton, 
former  editor  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  magazine,  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnist;  Dave  Alexander,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  racing  edi¬ 
tor;  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hoffman, 
mental  health  columnist;  Helen 


Clifford  Spends 
Hr.  with  Sheriff 

Cleveland 

Louis  Clifford,  city  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  spent  an 
hour  in  custody  of  Sheriff 
Joseph  Sweeney  June  1  to  ful¬ 
fill  part  of  his  contempt  of 
court  sentence  for  ordering  a 
photograph  taken  in  a  court¬ 
room. 

Mr.  Clifford  also  was  fined 
$500  and  costs,  which  was  paid 
by  an  attorney  for  the  press, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 
Fines  of  $100  were  also  levied 
against  Sam  Giaimo,  a  reporter, 
and  James  'Thomas,  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  Thomas’  sentence  was 
suspended,  however. 

The  trio  were  found  guilty 
of  contempt  for  photographing 
the  embezzlement  arraignment 
of  a  former  judge. 


King,  grafology  columnist,  and 
Will  Ourler. 

Bill  Moriarty,  formerly  with 
the  Enquirer  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Jerry  Siegel,  a  former 
ad  salesman  for  the  Enquirer, 
is  advertising  manager. 

Ben  Greene,  Referee  maga¬ 
zine  staffer,  is  the  paper’s  box¬ 
ing  columnist. 

• 

Two  Under  Arrest 
For  Stealing  Picture 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

A  newspaper  reporter  and  a 
photographer  appeared  in  court 
June  1  on  charges  of  house¬ 
breaking,  theft  and  possession 
of  stolen  property.  The  charges 
dealt  with  removal  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Hernden.  Mrs. 
Hernden’s  identification  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Aronson  led  to  his  arrest 
on  a  bank  robbery  charge. 

Andrew  Sharp,  free-lance 
photographer,  and  Nore'  Flynn, 
Hamilton  News  reporter,  were 
remanded  to  June  10  on  three 
charges.  Magistrate  Beamer  W. 
Hopkins  fixed  bail  at  $2U0 
apiece. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hernden  re¬ 
ported  to  police  that  their  house 
had  been  enteied  and  a  wedding 
photograph  stolen. 

• 

Pay  Rise  Voted 

Washington 

The  Evening  Star  unit  of 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
has  voted  54  to  29  in  favor  of 
accepting  management’s  offer 
in  new  contract  negotiations. 
Pay  boosts  range  from  $3.75  to 
$6  weekly,  retroactive  to  last 
September. 


Daily  Loses 
Suit  to  Bare 
Juror’s  Charge 

A  Supreme  Court  justice 
denied  this  week  the  New  York 
Post’s  petition  to  obtain  a 
transcript  of  a  county  judge’s 
formal  charge  to  the  jury.  The 
newspaper  was  given  30  days 
in  which  to  file  an  appeal. 

Justice  Anthony  D.  DiGio- 
vanna  held  that  the  courts  do 
not  have  the  statutory  right  to 
order  County  Judge  Samuel 
Leibowitz  to  make  available  his 
charge.  The  remedy,  he  held, 
lies  with  the  Legislature. 

Justice  DiGiovanna  pointed 
out  that  just  because  a  trans¬ 
cript  had  been  taken  at  the  trial 
did  not  necessarily  make  it  a 
public  record. 

Files  Petition 

The  newspaper  filed  its  peti¬ 
tion  when  a  Post  reporter  was 
refused  a  copy  of  the  trans¬ 
cript  upon  the  order  of  Judge 
Leibowitz  to  a  court  stenogra¬ 
pher.  (E  &  P,  May  28,  page  8.) 

“While  the  court  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  petitioner  is 
animated  by  motives  of  high 
public  interest,  it  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  on  this  motion  except  by 
demonstration  of  statutory 
right  or  common  law  right 
given  it,  which  is  not  done,” 
Justice  DiGiovanna  wrote. 

The  judge  noted  that  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  paper,  it  made  no 
claim  “for  any  greater  right 
than  those  enjoyed  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  public”  but  he  ruled  that  to 
require  the  stenographer  to 
make  available  copies  of  min¬ 
utes  to  anyone  would  conceiv¬ 
ably  take  all  of  his  time. 

“A  stenographer  does  not 
serve  the  general  public,”  Jus¬ 
tice  DiGiovanna  ruled.  “'The 
mere  fact  that  he  is  upon  the 
public  payroll  does  not  mean 
that  he  serves  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  in  that  regard.” 

No  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press  was  involved,  he  said, 
since  the  trial  was  open  to  the 
press  and  public  and  full  op¬ 
portunity  was  provided  for  the 
taking  of  notes. 

• 

Change  in  Bayonne 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Herman  I.azarus  has  become 
sole  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Bayonne  Times,  with  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Sidney  A.  Lazarus, 
co-publisher  since  1925,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Hyman  Lazarus 
from  the  management.  The  pa¬ 
per  has  been  in  the  Lazarus 
family  since  1911. 
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Slocum  Directs 
ANPA  Defense 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  meeting 
May  27-28,  vested  full  au¬ 
thority  in  the  president, 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  to  direct 
the  association’s  defense  of 
anti-trust  charges  filed  by 
the  Government. 

An  extension  of  time  has 
been  granted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  the  filing 
of  ANPA’s  formal  answer  to 
the  complaint  which  alleges 
the  agency  recognition  sys¬ 
tem  is  part  of  a  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  in  the 
advertising  business.  There 
are  five  other  defendant  as¬ 
sociations. 


Unique  Test 
On  D.  C.  News 

Washington 

How  official  Washington 
news  might  be  covered  in  the 
event  of  atomic  warfare  forc¬ 
ing  dispersal  of  federal  agencies 
from  the  Capital  will  be  hinted 
in  an  elaborate  civilian  defense 
test  two  weeks  hence. 

The  test  is  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  a  pattern  for  operating 
the  government  outside  Wash¬ 
ington,  if  the  need  be,  and  for 
keeping  the  public  informed 
during  such  enforced  absence. 
Newswise,  it  will  be  the  tight¬ 
est  centralized  control  ever  at¬ 
tempted  here  with  all  official 
information  funneling  through 
a  press  office. 

Correspondents  will  be  ac¬ 
credited  on  the  basis  of  a  12 
maximum,  chosen  from  press 
association,  radio-TV  networks, 
and  picture  agencies.  There  will 
be  no  special  correspondents 
representing  individual  publica¬ 
tions  or  groups. 

Details  on  selection  methods, 
press  headquarters  setup,  and 
communications  facilities  are 
being  worked  out  by  James  C. 
Hagerty,  White  House  press 
secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Civilian  Defense  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Administration. 

Around  the  country,  about  40 
cities  will  join  in  Operation 
Alert.  They  will  clear  through 
the  centralized  press  headquar¬ 
ters,  only  with  respect  to  news 
of  the  test.  The  federal 
agencies,  headed  by  cabinet 
members  and  administrators, 
will  be  at  undisclosed  points 
ranging  from  50  to  300  miles 
from  Washington. 
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Sears’  Newspaper 
Hit  New  High  in  ’54 


rs 


Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  was 
again  the  newspapers’  leading 
retail  advertiser  in  1954,  in¬ 
festing  a  record-breaking  $36,- 
831,400  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space. 

The  total  marked  the  ninth 
consecutive  year  of  record  ad 
expenditures  for  Sears  in  the 
nation’s  newspapers,  topping 
1953’s  previous  high  of  $36,340,- 
500  by  1.3%.  Sears’  1954  ad¬ 
vertising  was  spread  among 
1,002  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  located  in  every  state. 

Linage  Drops  1.1% 

While  1954’s  dollar  expendi¬ 
ture  reached  a  new  high,  news¬ 
paper  linage  last  year  amounted 
to  248,855,800,  a  1.1%  decline 
from  1953’s  all-time  high  of 
251,646,500  lines.  The  drop  in 
linage  reflects  advertising  rate 
increases  made  by  some  news¬ 
papers  during  1954,  E&P  was 
told. 

Edward  Gudeman,  Sears  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing,  said  the  firm’s  newspaper 
dollar  expenditure  in  1954  rep¬ 
resented  80.4%  of  Sears’  total 
retail  media  budget.  The  total 
budget  of  $45,839,500  was  a 


niimni 


record  and  exceeded  the  1953 
figure  by  2.6%. 

Other  advertising  media  which 
shared  in  a  $9,008,100  expendi¬ 
ture  last  year  were  local  radio 
and  television,  circulars,  bill¬ 
boards  and  miscellaneous  media. 

Sears’  retail  and  mail  order 
net  sales  volume  last  year 
amounted  to  $2,%5,408,814,  the 
second  best  year  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  It  is  understood 
that  approximately  70%  of 
Sears’  sales  volume  comes  from 
its  retail  chain  stores.  During 
the  year  the  company  added  five 
new  retail  stores  to  bring  the 
total  in  this  country  to  699. 

• 

Coffee  Bureau  Votes 
Larger  Ad  Budget 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the' 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
this  week  voted  to  increase  the 
Bureau’s  promotional  budget  by 
two  and  one-half  times. 

The'  Bureau  is  currently  sup¬ 
ported  by  11  major  Latin 
American  coffee  countries  on 
the  basis  of  10c  per  132-pound 
bag  of  green  coffee  imported 
into  the  U.S.  and  Canada  from 
member  countries.  Under  the 
new  plan,  effective  Oct.  1,  this 
will  be  upped  to  25c  per  bag. 


General  Mills 
Tries  New  Unit 

First  appearance  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers’  new  vertical  half-page 
unit  (E&P,  May  14,  page  15) 
will  be  a  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Surechamp  Dog  Food  ad 
scheduled  for  June  5  in  the 
Metro  Pacific  Group. 


S.  Keith  Evans  Dies 
In  Conn.  Car  Crash 

S.  Keith  Evans,  veteran  of  58 
years  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  and  a  'vicepresident  of 
Wortman,  Barton  &  Spohn,  Inc., 
New  York  ad  agency,  was 
killed  May  31  in  an  auto  ac¬ 
cident  in  East  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  ended  a  20- 
year  association  with  Quaker 
Lace  Co.  last  November,  to  join 
the  agency,  began  his  advertis¬ 
ing  career  in  1897  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  He 
left  the  Post  in  1904  to  become 
ad  manager  of  the'  monthly 
Review  of  Reviews. 

Mr.  Evans  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Advertising 
Men’s  League,  predecessor  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  In  1911  he  formed  a  group 
of  advertising  agents  which 
eventually  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  American  As.socia- 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  in 
1917. 


Agency  Seeks 
List  to  Place 
Color  Insert 

How  many  newspapers  will 
accept  and  stuff  a  pre-printe'd 
four-color  rotogravure  section 
for  an  advertiser? 

A  large  advertising  agency 
which  reports  that  a  couple  of 
its  clients  are  interested  in  such 
sections  is  awaiting  the  tabu¬ 
lation  or  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  that  was  distributed 
among  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  responses  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  according 
to  Robert  E.  Pace,  NAEA 
secretary.  He  declined  to  dis¬ 
close  how  many  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  the  May  27  dead¬ 
line. 

■  The  agency  explained  it  would 
be  a  four-page  standard-size 
section  which  would  carry  the 
legend  “advertising  section”  or 
“advertising  section  for  (name 
of  company  or  product)”  and 
not  the  individual  newspapers’ 
mastheads. 

The  national  black-and-white 
rate,  plus  stuffing  charge',  less 
allowance  for  newsprint,  is 
sought.  The  questionnaire  asked 
those  who  would  accept  such 
advertising  to  quote  the  rate 
and  charge  for  one  insertion. 


%east  Costly,  Most  Powerful  Medium^ 
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Aaron  A.  Knopf,  president.  Eastern  Cam¬ 
era  Exchange,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  have  one  thing  in  common  — 
they  look  alike  (see  cut). 

Recently  named  Brand-Name-Retailer-of- 
the-Year  in  the  photographic  store  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Brand  Names  Foundation’s  annual 
competition,  Aaron  has  more  than  20  years 
of  retail  photo  experience  behind  him,  not  to 
mention  the  years  during  World  War  II  when 
he  was,  first,  chief  instructor,  and  then  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Air  Force  Cadet  School  of  Pho¬ 
tography  at  Yale  University.  Eventually  he 
was  made  Wing  Photo  Officer  and  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  service  as  a  major. 

Aaron’s  business  today  comprises  a  chain  of 
seven  retail  stores  and  a  photofinishing  plant 
in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Newspaper  linage  for  all  seven  stores 
runs  around  55,000  lines  annually. 

Aaron  is  really  sold  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising;  explains  what  it  means  to  him  this 
way: 


Aaron  A.  Knopf 
Eastern  Camera  Exchange 


“Customers  move,  are  lost  or  die  off.  New 
family  groups  form.  Their  children  grow  up. 
New  families  moving  into  trading  areas. 

“Any  alert  retail  organization  must  con¬ 
stantly  seek  out  these  new  customers  or  stag¬ 
nate. 

“In  my  opinion,”  Aaron  continues,  “the 
newspaper  is  the  least  costly,  yet  most  power¬ 
ful  advertising  medium  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  seeking  out  these  new  customers  for  a 
retailer. 

“In  a  newspaper  ad  he  can  aim  his  message 
accurately;  make  it  timely;  reach  a  known 
audience;  establish  a  character  for  his  store; 
and  acquaint  the  constantly-changing  market 
with  his  services.” 

Aaron,  who  writes  all  his  own  ad  copy, 
recently  completed  a  book  for  Hanover  House 
(Doubleday)  which  is  focused  on  letting  ama¬ 
teurs  in  on  “Secrets  of  Taking  Good  Pictures.” 
He  said  he  found  his  copy  writing  experience 
of  great  help  in  writing  the  book. — R.  B.  McI. 
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CASE  STUDY 

Father  John  s  Medicine 
Rounds  Out  100  Years 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


You  are  old,  Father  John,  the 
young  man  cried. 

The  few  locks  which  are  left 
you  are  grey; 

You  are  hale.  Father  John,  a 
hearty  old  man. 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 
With  ai>oIoeies  to  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice. 

Ne^t  week  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Father  John’s 
Medicine,  an  old  fashioned 
family  remedy  for  coughs  due 
to  colds  first  compounded  on 
June  9,  1855,  for  Reverend 
Father  John  O’Brien  in  the 
drug  store  of  Carleton  &  Hovey, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

The  old  prescription  book  of 
that  year  is  still  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives  of 
Father  John’s  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Lowell,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors. 

This  week,  Willard  A.  Par¬ 
ker,  advertising  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  today 
Father  John’s  Medicine  has  na¬ 
tional  distribution  “and  the 
principal  medium  used  in  creat¬ 
ing  this  distribution  over  the 
years  was  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Early  History 

Mr.  Parker  flipped  through 
the  pages  of  history  long 
enough  to  produce'  some  inter¬ 
esting  background  on  the  early 
days  of  the  product.  Seems 
that  Father  John,  as  he  was 
affectionately  known  to  his  par¬ 
ishioners,  began  recommending 
the  medicine  to  his  friends  who 
then  went  to  Carleton  &  Hovey 
and  simply  asked  for  “Father 
John’s  Medicine.”  That’s  how 
the  product  got  its  name  and 
how  it  has  been  advertised  ever 
since. 

According  to  Mr.  Parker,  the 
medicine  was  compounded  one 
bottle  at  a  time  for  many  years 
and  it  was  not  until  1898  that 
larger  quantity  production,  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  increased  demand 
created  by  word-of-  mouth  ad¬ 
vertising,  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  expansion  to  other 
markets. 

First  Ads  in  1899 
Active  advertising  in  a  few 
New  England  states  was  started 
in  1899  with  a  few  small-space 
insertions  in  newspapers.  This 
advertising,  Mr.  Parker  told 
E&P,  has  continued  to  expand 
without  interruption  to  this 
day,  and  distribution  through¬ 


out  the  U.  S.  “is  close  to  the 
saturation  point. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  he 
continued  “has  been  the  basis 
of  nearly  every  campaign  and 
has  been  used  consistently  in 
every  year  since  1899.  For  many 
years  more  than  500  newspa¬ 
pers  were  on  the  schedule  but 
casualties  and  mergers  of  pa¬ 
pers  over  the  years  have  natur¬ 
ally  reduced  the  number.  How¬ 
ever,”  he  added,  “our  small- 
space  insertions  are  still  run¬ 
ning  in  practically  all  metro¬ 
politan  population  centers  and 
in  many  smaller  cities  as  well.” 

Six-Month  Schedules 

Pointing  out  that  other  media 
have  played  a  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  last  56  years 
(outdoor,  car  cards,  radio,  and 
eventually  TV),  Mr.  Parker  ex¬ 
plained  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  actively  and  heavily 
used  for  six  months  of  each 
year,  when  the  cough-due-to- 
colds  season  is  rampant. 

“Usually  we  run  twice-a-week 
insertions  and  change  copy  with 
nearly  eVeiy  ad,”  he  explained. 
“Comparatively  small-space  in¬ 
sertions  ranging  from  66  lines 
on  one  column  to  14  lines  on  one 
(see  cut)  have  proved  most  ef¬ 
fective.  While  the  bulk  of  our 
ads  follows  an  editorial-style 
format,  we  occasionally  use  dis¬ 
play.” 

House  Agency 

Throughout  the  years  the 
newspaper  advertising  has  been 
placed  through  Carleton  & 
Hovey  Co.,  a  house  agency 
apparently  growing  out  of  the 
original  apothecary  shop  of 
1855.  “Our  agency,”  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  noted,  “has  enjoyed  unusu¬ 
ally  pleasant  relations  with  the 
publishers  of  the  various  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  the  New 
York  and  Boston  representa¬ 
tives.” 

While  refusing  to  divulge  the 
total  advertising  expenditures 
behind  Father  John’s  Medicine, 
Mr.  Parker  admitted  that  over 
the  years  “it  has  run  into 
millions  of  dollars  with  news¬ 
papers  getting  about  50%  of 
the  total. 

“We  do  not  have  a  co-op  ad 
fund  and  we  do  not  go  in  for 
merchandising  and  promotion 
‘gimmicks’,”  he  said.  “We  sell 
almost  entirely  to  wholesale 
distributors  although  some  of 
the  larger  retailers  have  suffici¬ 


SMALL-SPACE  INSERTIONS  have  featured  Father  John's  Medicins 
Company's  use  of  newspaper  space  since  1899.  Next  week  the  com. 
pany  will  mark  its  1 00th  anniversary. 


ent  demand  to  warrant  quantity 
purchases  from  time  to  time. 
However,”  Mr.  Parker  empha¬ 
sized,  “only  one  scale  of  dis¬ 
counts  is  used.” 

Merchandising 

A  particularly  interesting  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  merchandising  of 
Father  John’s  Medicine  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Parker  is  the  fact 
that  for  30  years  there  have 
been  no  salesmen  on  the  road 
representing  the  product;  sales 
have  depended  “solely  upon  the 
creation  of  consumer  demand 
through  the  advertising  ef¬ 
fort.” 

The  company,  Mr.  Parker 
said,  has  never  had  occasion  to 
use  the  merchandising  services 
offered  by  various  newspapers 
so  far  as  securing  distribution 
is  concerned.  “Occasionally  we 
have  asked  the'  newspapers  to 
make  small  surveys,  sample  in¬ 
terviews  with  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  druggists,  which  in  some 
cases  have  proved  to  be  valu¬ 
able. 


Grey  Appoints  Lessler 
Research  Director 

Lawrence  Valenstein,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  Lessler  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Grey’s 
research  department. 

Mr.  Lessler  resigned  from 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald  and  Sample 
where  he  was  research  director. 

BoA  Ups  Licker 

Hal  Licker,  production  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
promoted  to  production  man- 
a  g  e  r  succeeding  Lawrence 
Wechsler,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  co-op  ad  manager  of 
Helene  Rubenstein,  Inc. 

Daily  Names  McDevitt 

The  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co., 
Inc.,  as  its  national  advertising 
representatives. 


“There  is  room,”  he  asserted, 
“for  much  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  this  type  of  survey 
work  by  the  newspapers  and  it 
could  be  made  of  great  value  to 
national  advertisers  using  their 
columns.” 

Summing  up,  two  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  sales 
success  of  Father  John’s  Medi¬ 
cine:  1)  consistent  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  over  the  la.st 
56  years;  2)  the  fact  that  only 
relatively  minor  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  design  of 
the  package  since  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  was  compounded  100  years 
ago. 


Joins  Allan  Klapp 

Lee  Bishop,  formerly  of  J.  ^ 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
of  Allan  Klapp  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

• 

Grand  Union  Appoints 

Walter  T.  Sattler  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
for  the  Grand  Union  Co.  For 
four  years  prior  to  joining  the 
chain  of  food  markets,  he  had 
been  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  the  Snow 
Crop  Division  of  Clinton  Foods, 
Inc.  ' 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


THE  DAILY  MIRRUK  NEWSPAPERS  LTD-  LONDON 


STRONG  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

Cecil  H.  Kin^  discusses  newspapers,  television,  advertising,  newsprint 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  The  Daily  Mirror 
iSetcspapers  Ltd.  teas  held  on  May  27^  at  Brettenham  House^  Lan¬ 
caster  Place^  London,  W.C.2.  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  Chairman  and 
Managing  Director,  said: — 


In  the  year  which  ended  on  February  28th,  the  trad¬ 
ing  profit  of  your  company  decreased,  while  the  dividend 
income  increased.  The  taxation  provisions  were  smaller, 
and  the  net  profit  showed  an  increase  of  £168,687, 

The  drop  in  the  trading  profit  was  caused  mainly  by 
higher  wage  costs  and  by  higher  freight  charges.  The 
price  of  newsprint  moved  up  in  January,  and  together 
these  factors  made  the  level  of  trading  profit  consider¬ 
ably  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

Increased  value  of  investments 

The  balance  sheet  indicates,  even  more  than  usual, 
a  strong  position.  In  particular  it  is  significant  that  your 
company’s  quoted  investments  and  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  company,  having  a  book  value  of  £2,925,236,  in¬ 
creased  in  stock  market  value  from  £10,443,203  to 
£14,946,037.  The  latter  figure  was  equivalent  to  26  8d. 
per  unit  of  your  company’s  equity. 

The  capital  reserve  in  respect  of  excess  profits  tax 
post-war  refund  was  applied  in  writing  down  the  book 
value  of  the  unquoted  trade  investments.  The  value 
of  machinery  and  plant  increased  due  to  competition  of 
the  installations  at  our  Stamford  Street  establishment. 
Under  the  heading  of  current  assets,  paper  stocks  stood 
this  year  at  a  lower  figure  than  last,  but  debtors  stood 
at  a  higher  figure  due  in  part  to  payments  on  account 
of  newsprint  to  be  delivered. 

Continued  expan^^ion  of  sales 

The  sales  of  the  Daily  Mirror  continued  to  climb.  The 
average  sale  for  the  second  half  of  1954  was  4,753,415. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  145,000  in  a  year,  for 
the  third  year  running  a  larger  gain  than  that  of  any 
other  national  daily  newspaper.  The  Daily  Mirror’s  cir¬ 
culation  lead  over  its  nearest  competitor,  the  Daily 
Express,  increased  from  358,000  in  the  second  half  of 
1952  to  656,000  in  the  second  half  of  1954. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Hugh  Cudlipp,  the  Editorial 
Director  of  the  group,  was  appointed  a  member  of  your 
board.  We  unfortunately  lost  the  services  of  Mr,  G.  S. 
Bull,  our  Production  Director,  whose  health  caused  him 
to  retire.  His  place  as  a  Director  was  taken  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Gray. 

Trend  of  total  sales 


day  newspapers  had  a  combined  sale  of  30.7  million. 
Price  increases  in  May  1951  pushed  the  sales  back,  but 
that  recession  was  followed  by  a  slow  recovery,  so  that 
in  the  second  half  of  1954  the  daily  sales  reached  16.2 
million  and  the  Sunday  sales  30.4  million. 

By  comparison  with  the  peak  half-year  before  the 
recession.  Daily  Mirror  sales  for  July-December  1954 
increased  by  134,000  while  the  combined  sales  of  the 
other  seven  dailies  decreased  by  712,000,  and  Sunday 
Pictorial  sales  increased  by  379,000  while  the  combined 
sales  of  the  other  ten  Sunday  papers  decreased  by 
655,000.  In  fact,  both  the  Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  put  the  effects  of  the  recession  behind  them,  while 
most  other  national  newspapers  failed  to  do  so. 

This  year  there  has  been  the  strike  which  stopped  pub¬ 
lication  for  26  days,  and  subsequently  newspapers  have 
been  able  to  have  more  pages  because  newsprint  was  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  stoppage.  Although  these  factors 
have  caused  some  slight  diminution  of  sales,  their  long¬ 
term  effect  cannot  yet  be  judged.  But  with  the  expansion 
of  television  and  continuance  of  larger  newspapers,  it 
would  not  be  suiprising  if  the  tide  receded  again. 

Neetl  for  diversified  national  press 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  months  to  come  competition  will 
intensify,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  result  of  this  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  to  make  the  strong  newspapers  stronger 
and  the  weak  ones  weaker.  Not  all  the  long-established 
Sunday  newspapers  may  survive,  but  some  reduction  in 
their  numbers  would  do  no  harm.  There  are  also  some 
weak  sisters  among  the  dailies,  but  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  London  dailies  below  the  present  figure  would 
in  my  opinion  be  regrettable  on  all  grounds — a  vigorous 
and  diversified  press  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  democratic 
state  and,  if  the  number  of  national  daily  newspapers 
were  to  fall,  the  survivors  might  well  become  too  power¬ 
ful  to  remain  unmolested. 

Since  1920  the  number  of  national  moniing  papers  has 
fallen  by  two,  the  number  of  national  Sunday  papers 
by  two,  and  the  number  of  London  evening  papers  by 
three.  There  have  also  been  many  casualties  among  the 
provincial  new'spapers.  As  I  have  said,  not  all  the  Sun¬ 
days  may  survive,  but  any  further  reductions  in  the 
number  of  national  daily  newspapers  should  be  resisted 
by  all  concerned. 

Influence  of  television  on  press 


Tills  may  be  thought  an  opportune  time  to  survey  The  growth  of  television  will  certainly  affect  to  some 
the  recent  situation  of  the  national  newspapers  which,  extent  the  character  of  the  contents  of  newspapers, 
since  1939,  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  Though  some  newspapers  do  not  yet  seem  aware  of  the 
sales.  The  expansion  reached  its  peak  in  the  second  half  fact,  the  advent  of  radio  altered  the  character  of  news- 
of  1950,  when  eight  national  daily  newspapers  had  a  papers  from  that  of  purveyors  of  news  towards  that  of 
combined  sale  of  16.8  million,  and  eleven  national  Sun-  daily  magazines.  The  impact  of  television  will  be  greater 
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than  that  of  radio  and  may  well  have  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  newspaper  of  the  future. 

We  had  hoped  to  take  part  in  the  development  of 
commercial  television  in  this  country,  but  the  Television 
Act  seemed  to  us  impossibly  restrictive  and  probably 
unworkable.  The  Act  had  in  any  case  been  evolved  by 
people  who  had  apparently  not  given  this  complicated 
subject  any  serious  study,  and  had  shown  far  more 
concern  to  placate  some  old  blimps  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  to  produce  a  workable  scheme.  However,  our  in¬ 
terest  remains  and  only  time  will  show  whether  we 
missed  the  boat  or  whether  a  more  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  participation  may  come  in  the  future. 

Expenditure  on  display  advertising; 

The  two  main  sources  of  newspaper  revenue  are  sales 
and  advertising.  Expenditure  on  display  advertising  re¬ 
gained  its  pre-war  level  in  1949,  and  has  since  doubled. 
Its  distribution  is  rather  different  owing  to  the  big  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  national  magazines,  particularly  the 
women’s  ones.  Before  the  war,  magazine  advertising  was 
supplementary  to  newspaper  advertising,  but  this  is  no 
longer  entirely  so.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  the 
rise  of  the  magazines  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
newspapers  have  their  newsprint  rationed  while  mag¬ 
azine  paper  is  uncontrolled.  No  doubt  this  had  some 
bearing  on  the  situation,  but  experience  in  America  sug¬ 
gested  for  a  number  of  years  that  there  was  great 
scope  for  well-printed  magazines  for  women. 

With  more  newsprint  becoming  available,  newspapers 
can  accommodate  more  of  the  advertising  offered  to 
them,  and  this  will  tend  to  hit  the  weaker  magazines 
and  the  weaker  newspapers.  Commercial  television  will 
operate  in  the  same  direction,  and  here  again  it  is  likely 
that  the  strong  will  become  stronger  and  the  weak 
weaker. 

Effect  of  higher  wages  on  profits 

An  important  factor  affecting  the  finances  of  all 
newspapers  is  that  of  wages.  Workers  in  the  newspaper 
industry  are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  among  the  most  highly 
paid  in  this  country.  The  new  wage  offers  made  earlier 
this  year,  which  were  the  basis  of  resumed  working  after 
the  strike  pending  further  negotiations,  seriously  af¬ 
fected  the  profitability  of  all  national  newspapers.  It  is 
right  that  newspaper  workers,  whose  hours  are  long 
and  mostly  at  night,  should  be  generously  paid,  but  in 
these  days  wages  must  have  some  relation  to  produc¬ 
tivity,  or  some  of  the  geese  that  lay  the  golden  eggs  will 
be  squeezed  out  of  existence. 

The  freedom  of  the  press 

In  the  last  year  we  have  seen  some  feeble  and  quite 
misguided  efforts  to  restrict  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Someone  wants  to  restrict  the  publication  of  wills :  some¬ 
one  else  wants  newspapers  to  be  prevented  from  inquir¬ 
ing  about  medical  cases  of  general  public  interest :  others 
again  want  secrecy  for  the  meetings  of  public  authori¬ 
ties.  I  suppose  this  is  all  harmless  nonsense — we  are 
bound  to  have  with  us,  until  human  nature  changes,  the 
idea  that  all  sorts  of  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
should  only  be  discussed  in  a  narrow  circle  mostly  of 
self-important,  self-appointed  busy-bodies  and  that 
newspapers  only  exist  to  report  the  speeches  of  such 
pwple  and  their  friends.  However,  we  shall  continue  to 
give  the  news  that  interests  and  the  news  that  ought 
to  interest  our  readers,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  suppres¬ 
sion  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 


Restricted  supplies  of  newsprint 

The  essential  raw  material  of  the  newspaper  is  news¬ 
print,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  industry  has 
been  to  secure  an  adequate  supply.  At  one  time  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  Fleet  Street  came  mainly  from  Scandinavia  and 
from  British  mills  whose  pulp  was  drawn  from  Scandi¬ 
navia.  But  this  pattern  has  changed.  Production  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  limited  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  annual  re-growths  of  their  forest.  Finland  is 
enlarging  her  output  but  may  not  wish  to  become  over¬ 
dependent  on  the  British  market.  And  the  only  other 
major  source  of  supply  is  Canada.  In  the  year  before 
the  war,  Britain  consumed  1,195,000  tons  of  newsprint, 
of  which  750,000  tons  came  from  home  mills,  120,000 
tons  from  Scandinavia  and  325,000  tons  from  Canada. 
This  year  we  expect  to  have  936,000  tons,  including 
480,000  tons  from  home  mills,  150,000  tons  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  300,000  tons  from  Canada.  But  if  we  ever 
could  get  back  to  our  pre-war  consumption,  the  addi¬ 
tional  paper  or  pulp  would  have  to  come  mainly  from 
Canada. 

It  is  well  known  than  an  increasing  standard  of  living 
involves  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  paper  of 
all  kinds,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  paper  and  pulp  are 
to  be  had  in  large  additional  quantities  only  from  dollar 
sources.  Last  year,  due  to  newsprint  rationing,  UK 
newsprint  consumption  was  about  two-thirds  of  pre¬ 
war,  while  consumption  of  other  types  of  paper  normally 
used  for  printing  exceeded  pre-war. 

Our  relations  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
always  been  of  the  happiest,  but  as  long  as  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  ‘dollar  gap’  remain,  so  long  will  uncertainty 
hang  over  the  supply  of  our  vital  raw'  material.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  there  is  really  anything  we  can  do 
about  it;  it  is  merely  an  awkward  fact  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Important  interests  in  paper  industry 

Your  company,  as  you  know,  has  important  interests 
in  the  paper  industry,  which  is  prospering.  In  Quebec 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  had  a 
consolidated  net  profit  after  taxation  of  $4,668,000  for 
the  year  to  December  1954.  That  was  the  second  year 
in  succession  when  the  net  profit  increased  by  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  Anglo-Canadian  company’s  recently 
acquired  subsidiary,  the  Dryden  Paper  company  in 
Ontario,  increased  its  output,  and  last  December  sold 
$14,000,000  worth  of  debentures  to  redeem  outstanding 
bonds  and  debentures  and  to  finance  part  of  a  proposed 
$11,600,000  expansion  programme.  The  right  to  use  an 
additional  3,800  square  miles  of  timber  land  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  preparation  for  this  expansion. 

At  home,  the  Albert  E.  Reed  company,  in  which  your 
company  has  an  important  interest,  has  announced  that 
it  will  be  paying  what  amounts  to  an  increased  dividend 
on  its  recently  enlarged  capital. 

Incursions  into  new  publishing  fields 

Your  company’s  other  investments  are  mainly  pub¬ 
lishing  ones,  notably  that  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial  com¬ 
pany  which  has  announced  satisfactory  results.  There 
have  been  vigorous  incursions  into  new  publishing  fields 
by  companies  in  which  both  your  company  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial  company  share  interests.  Reveille’s  addi¬ 
tional  mid-week  edition  has  become  an  established  suc¬ 
cess.  Junior  Mirror  has  gained  a  foothold  in  its  very 
competitive  field.  Woman’s  SundayMirror,  launched  in 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


^Togetherness^  Is  Theme 
of  16-Page  Supplement 


“An  additional  $120,000,  pro-  Chipperfield  Named 
fessionally  channeled  to  the  Gardner  Media  Chief 
public,  can  attract  more  people  .  .  .  *  *  , 

proportionately,"  he  declared. 


propokonately,"  he  declared.  ^ 

Takinir  advantage  of  soace  Chipperfield  as  media  director 

of  the  Gardner  Advertising  com- 


in  the  Paterson  Evening  News, 
p,.ur,  bnib,.rd  and  spot  ™di<.  P*"»L 


A  16-page  supplement  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Herald 
on  May  15,  and  again  on  May 
25  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Traveler  was  used  by  Shopper’s 
World,  giant  41-store  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  shopping  center. 

“Togetherness” — McCall  mag¬ 
azine’s  editorial  philosophy 
which  describes  the  new  unity 
of  American  family  lifd — ^was 
the  theme  of  the  month-long 
retail  promotion. 

The  shopping  center  serving 
500,000  customers  in  the  tri¬ 
state  area  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  featured  ads  by  16  busi¬ 
ness  establishments.  Among  the 
stores  represented  in  the  black 
and  white  supplement  were 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Ken¬ 
nedy’s,  Plotkin  Brothers,  Stop 
and  Shop  super  markets,  and 
12  others. 


Book  Review,  to  be  published 
Sunday,  June  5. 


Program  Sells  City 


A  campaign  (via  Force,  Inc.) 
to  “put  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  the 
map,”  by  selling  the  city  as  a 
shopping  center  was  launched 
June  1. 


Retail  Booksellers  Get 
N.  Y.  Times  Promotion 


Promotion  kits  prepared  by 
the  New  York  Times  last  week 
were  sent  to  retail  booksellers 
throughout  the  country  to  help 
them  boost  summer  sales. 

The  kit  included  illustrated 
posters,  window  streamers  and 
displays.  Booksellers  also  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  annual  Va¬ 
cation  Book  Issue  of  the  Times 


Lnouncements  the  aeencv  ex-  “ou^ced  this  week  by  Elmer  G. 

Marshutz,  President  of  the 


ecutive  said  that  “no  one  who 

can  read  or  hear  will  miss  the  ^ 


The  program  will  be  broken 
down  into  four  phases:  1)  A 
year  ’round  promotion  with  29 
weeks  of  continuous  selling  of 
the  downtown  area  to  build  a 
“reputation  by  repatition;”  2) 
Appeal  to  new  residents  by 
hostesses  or  by  mail  enticing 
them  to  the  downtown  area 
which  may  become  “habit  form¬ 
ing;”  3)  A  seasonal  emphasis 
on  the  August  and  February 
sales  days,  back-to-school 
themes,  and  the  Christmas  buy¬ 
ing  rush;  and  4)  the  “kick-off” 
or  foundation  of  the  program 
sparked  by  Jubilee  Day. 

Keynote  of  the  program  is 
“Downtown  Paterson  Has 
Everything,”  according  to  Eu¬ 
gene  Auryansen,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Force,  Inc.,  who 
noted  that  the  campaign  is  “a 
long  range  scheme  and  a  solid 
business  proposition.”  He  said 
that  Paterson  merchants  spend 
three  million  dollars  yearly  as 
individuals  on  sales  promotion. 


can  xeau  ui  ..cai  wi.x  Chipperfield  succeeds 

story  of  downtown  Paterson. 


Color  Page  for  Slack.  S  - 

Results  in  Heavy  Sales  which  coordinates  the  activities 
The  power  of  color  newspapsr  of  the  agency’s  media  and  re¬ 


advertising  in  selling  men’s  search  departments. 


wear  was  detnonstrated  at  The  Since  1952,  Chipperfield  has 


Kleinhans  Co.,  men’s  and  boys’  been  Media  Director  of  the 
store,  during  a  recent  promo-  Joseph  Katz  Company  in  Balti- 


tion  of  resort  slacks  in  dacron  more,  Md.  He'  held  a  similar 


blended  gabardine  fabrics. 


position  at  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Ben- 


The  event  was  launched  with  son  &  Mather,  Inc.,  in  New 
a  full-page  color  ad  in  the  York  City,  from  1950  to  1952. 


Buffalo  Courier-Express  which  He  was  also  associated  with  the 
featured  three  salient  points  in  Roy  S.  Durstine  Agency  in  New 


the  promotion  in  red  ink:  The  York  as  media  director  from 
word,  “Resort”,  the  word  “Da-  1947  to  1950. 


cron”,  and  the  price  |7.95. 


Born  and  educated  in  Eng- 


Also  spotlighted  were  the  12  land,  Mr.  Chipperfield  worked 
different  shades  in  which  the  five  years  with  the  General 


slacks  were  offered.  Each  color  Electric  Company  and  seven 
was  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  years  with  Shell  Oil  Company 


ad  in  a  sketch  of  slacks  to  in  London, 
make  it  easy  for  customers  to  Ant'n 
order  by  phone  or  mail.  ACCOh 

The  ad  carried  a  convenient  .*  ""nou 
mail  order  blank.  The  promo-  week 


Account  Changes  .  . . 

•  Announcement  was  made 
this  week  that  LeVer  Brothers 


tion  was  reported  to  have  gen-  Company  has  appointed  J.  Wal¬ 
erated  heavy  action  in  the  Thompson  Compaiiy  as  ad- 


sportswear  department  along  vertising  agency  for  Rinso  Blue, 
with  good  mail  and  phone  order  ®if®ctive  July  1.  'The  account 


business. 


Air  Conditioning  Issue 
Proves  ‘Hot’  in  Miami 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 


war  formerly  handled  by  Ogil¬ 
vy,  Benson  &  Mather,  which  will 
continue'  its  association  with 
Lever  Brothers  through  Pepso- 
den’t  Dove  account  and  Ciood 
Luck  Margarine. 

•  The  advertising  account  of 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

January,  brought  an  entirely  fresh  and  original  element 
into  the  Sundciy  newspaper  market,  where,  despite  the 
interruption  af  the  strike,  it  has  made  a  promising  start. 

Sales  of  the  Argus  daily  newspaper  in  Victoria  have 
been  showing  a  lively  improvement.  The  Australian  com¬ 
mercial  radio  stations  in  which  you  are  interested  have 
been  increasingly  successful,  and  your  company  has  a 
small  indirect  interest  in  two  of  the  first  four  companies 
to  be  granted  commercial  television  licenses  in  Australia. 
In  West  Africa  all  five  of  the  newspapers  which  concern 
you  have  been  going  ahead  well. 


News  of  May  22,  published  a  the  Pepsodent  Division,  Lever 
68-page  edition  of  its  Sunday  Brothers  Company,  is  being 


magazine,  Florida  Living,  fea-  transferred  from 


turing  air  conditioning.  Erickson,  Inc.  to  Foote,  Cone  t 

The  third  in  this  series  far  Belding  effective  July  1. 
outweighed  previous  ones  in  • 

lines  of  advertising,  pages  and  Special  Sections  Open 
general  informaton  on  the  use  ri  cu  •  r*  .  - 
of  air  conditioning  in  South  ^uge  Shopping  Center 
Florida.  Wicnn 

There  were  32  articles  on  the  Wichita  dailies  marked  tl 


WlCHlTi 

Wichita  dailies  marked  the 


home  and  hundreds  of  photo-  opening  of  Parklane  Shopping 
graphs,  with  emphasis  on  mod-  Center,  largest  shopping  center 


Prospects  of  the  current  year 

The  cuiTent  financial  year  of  your  company  started 
with  the  set-back  of  the  strike,  the  influence  of  which 
on  this  year’s  trading  profit  will  be  considerable.  Higher 
wages  affected  only  part  of  last  year’s  trading;  they 
affect  the  whole  of  this  year’s.  The  future  is  not  without 
uncertainties,  but  your  company,  which  has  flourishing 
investments  and  considerable  reserves,  is  very  strongly 
placed  to  meet  whatever  the  future  holds. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  pay  well-deserved  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  staffs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  work 
was  the  foundation  of  an  eventful  year. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

iA  dvertisement) 


ern  conditioning  of  air  in  the  in  Wichita  and  Kansas,  with 
tropics.  Included  were  the  usu-’l  special  sections  resulting  in 


Sunday  magazine  features,  but  weekday  papers  of  record  siie. 


slanted  toward  the  principal 
subject. 


City  Report  Section 


The  Morning  Eagle  issued  » 
72-page  edition,  including  some 
9,500  inches  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Beacon  ran  60  pages, 
with  13,000  inches  of  advertis- 


Milwaukef.  matter. 


Milwaukee  Common  Council  . 
has  voted  an  appropriation  of  Joins  West-Holllday 


$18,000  to  tell  the  story  of  how 


Hull,  formerly 


the  city  operates  in  advertise-  with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Newt, 
ments  in  the  local  daily  news-  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 


papers.  The  sum  will  be  used  to  the  New  York  office'  of  West- 
publish  16-page  roto  sections  in  Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper 


the  Journal  and  the  Sentinel.  representatives. 
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Just  a  minute,  Doc . .  ."Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 

of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Saint  Paul  Minnesota 
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Los  Angeles 

Times-Mirror  Company 

orders  16  more 


COLOR-CONVERTIBLE- 
PRESS  UNITS 


LUi 


In  the  pressroom  of  its  magnificent  building,  the  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  using  sixty-four  Color-Convertible  units  —  in  two 
32-unit  lines  —  for  the  production  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
The  Mirror ‘Daily  News  —  p\us  a  26-cylinder  Hoe  Multicolor  Press 
for  printing  the  Times  Sunday  comic  sections.  In  another  plant 
eight  additional  Hoe  press  units,  with  specially  designed  folders, 
are  used  for  printing  telephone  directories. 

With  the  circulation  of  the  morning  Times  averaging  over  four 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  copies  daily  and  in  excess  of  eight 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  on  Sundays,  and  the  afternoon 
Mirror-Daily  Netcs  running  over  three  hundred  thousand  daily,  the 
installation  of  an  additional  16-unit  line  of  Color-Convertibles 
will  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  continually  expanding  circulations 
of  these  outstanding  West  Coast  newspapers. 

co,//vc. 

910  East  ISSth  Straat  Naw  York  54.  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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Everybody  Reads  Your  Ad 
In  The  Beacon  Journal  • .  • 


YOU  GET 
COMPIETE 
COVERAGE 
IN  AKRON'S 
ONE  BILLION 
FORTY  MILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET 

CIRCULATION 

Evening,  155,154 
Sunday,  162,175 

POPULATION 

Metro.  Area,  446,100 
Ret.  Tr.  Area,  578,300 

ONE  LOW  RATE 

Evening  or  Sunday 

Akron’s  ONLY  newspaper 
gives  you  complete  and  ex¬ 
clusive  access  to  Akron’s 
important  Billion  Dollar 
Market.  Other  comparable 
markets  require  TWO  papers 
to  do  the  job.  Akron’s  one 
powerful  newspaper,  at  one 
low  cost  in  either  Evening 
or  Sunday,  is  a  best  buy  for 
you.  R-O-P  Color  available 
Daily  or  Sunday. 

Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 

Rcprasanlativet 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

John  S.  Knight,  Publishor 


Audit  Shows 


Sub-Surface 


Mart  Trends 


2  Ads  in  Paper 
Sell  48  Autos 

I.  B.  Rosenberg,  president 


Papers’  Coverage 
Vs.  Silent  Sets 


Los  Angeles 


Studies  of  product  usage  dis¬ 
close  vital  sub-surface  factors 
as  well  as  the  peak  develop¬ 
ments  in  today’s  changing  mar¬ 
kets,  reports  Fred  Selzer,  mar¬ 
ket  research  director,  Los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co. 

Proofs  of  both  abound  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times’  Continuing 
Home  Audit  studies  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  he  adds.  Here, 
for  example,  product  after 
product  is  gaining  in  use  and 
yet  is  trailing  behind  others  in 
pacing  the  growth  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  market. 

Overall,  of  course,  our 
monthly  studies  show  again 
and  again  that  consistent  and 
hard-hitting  promotions  will  in¬ 
crease  sales. 


A  Shampoo’s  Sprint 

In  example,  Mr.  Selzer 
pointed  to  the  percentage  spurt 
made  against  the  field  by  a 
shampoo  when  a  new  product 
was  introduced.  A  new  cleaning 
product,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  introduced  with  a  bang  of 
promotion  that  placed  it  in 
51.4%  of  all  the  homes  in  its 
first  year.  Then  advertising  de¬ 
clined,  and  six  years  later  that 
product  is  in  but  39.3%  of  the 
homes. 

The  appearance  of  a  well- 
advertised  salad  dressing  is 
credited  with  boosting  the  per¬ 
centage  for  that  field  from 
61.7%  above  the  68  mark.  This 
spot  has  been  retained  now  for 
two  years. 

Coffee  provides  the  dramatic 
example  of  an  item  that  gains 
sales  yet  fails  to  maintain  the 
growth  ratio  of  the  field,  Mr. 
Selzer  reports. 

Regular  coffee  has  continued 


Lexington,  Ky. 
In  Fayette  County,  ABC 
of  Milwaukee  Nash,  has  been  figures  attest,  97.4%  of  the  27,- 
convinced— through  sales  re-  124  occupied  dwelling  units  re- 
sults-^f  the  power  of  ad-  ceive  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Her. 
vertising.  ald-Leader.  The  combined  daily 

With  only  two  newspaper  circulation  of  the  Lexington 
ads,  Mr.  Rosenberg  sold  46  newspapers  in  the  county  is 
new  cars,  including  28  Nash  30,020. 

Ramblers,  12  Ambassadors  As  against  these  facts,  here’s 
and  12  Statesman  models.  what  a  Western  Union  Market 
The  ads  heralded  two  48-  Survey,  financed  by  the  news- 
hour  “  Rambler- Amas”  which  papers,  showed  for  radio  and 
Mr.  Rosenberg  held  two  television: 
weeks  apart.  In  81.9%  of  the  homes  no 

The  headline  on  the  first  radio  set  was  turned  on;  the 
ad  shouted:  “48-Hour  Man-  17.3%  “on”  sets  were  tuned  to 
moth  Nash  Sales  Spree  at  half  a  dozen  outlets;  68%  of 
Milwaukee  Nash  Now.”  The  the  listeners  couldn’t  name  the 
ad  w'ent  on  to  say:  “Your  sponsor  of  a  program  at  any 
Opportunity  to  Own  a  1955  given  hour. 

Nash  for  Less  Money  Than  In  23.2%  of  the  homes  tele- 
You  Ever  Dreamed.”  The  ad  vision  sets  were  turned  on;  37.- 
listed  low  monthly  payments  9%  homes  weren’t  viewing;  38.- 
needed,  depending  on  the  9%  homes  had  no  sets.  Sets 
model-year  of  the  trade-in.  turned  on  were  receiving  pro- 
“I  honestly  feel  that  any  grams  from  six  stations, 
dealer  can  move  Nash  cars  • 

in  volume  at  a  profit  if  he  Name  Director  of  PR 

promotes  them  properly,”  r _ r*! _ 1  rs- 

Mr.  Rosenberg  said  after  the  Chrysler  Div. 

two  sales.  Appointment  of  John  0. 

_  Montgomery  as  director  of  pub- 

to  gain  in  sales  in  the  area.  Yet  li®.  relations  of  the  Chrysler 


the  per  cent  of  homes  having  Division  of  Chrysler  Corpora- 1 
that  product  on  hand  last  year  staff  of  E.  C.  Quinn,j 

dipped  under  the  90  mark  last  president  of  the  division,  wae 
year  for  the  first  time  since  announced  by  Mr.  Quinn  and 
the  Times’  Continuing  Home  James  Cope,  vicepresident— 
Audit  began  in  1946.  The  Public  relations,  Chrysler  Coi>, 


fof  „ 


87.8%  score  compared  with 
90.6%  for  the  two  preceding 
years. 

Instant  coffee  meanwhile  has 
doubled  its  percentage  of  shelf 
occupancy  held  back  in  1946. 
Last  year’s  figure  was  46.1%. 

Area  Growth  Factor 

In  1940,  Los  Angeles  County 
had  961,531  dwelling  units.  That 
figure  had  soared  to  1,774,418 
in  1955.  The  merchandiser  who 
doubled  his  percentage  of  the 
market  in  this  15  year  span, 
for  example,  sold  to  nearly 
four  times  as  many  homes  in 
1955  as  in  1940. 

Wise  sales  managers,  Mr. 
Selzer  reports,  set  their  quotas 


poration. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  been 
news  editor  of  Chrysler  Coi 
poration’s  headquarters  Preanj 
Information  Service  for  thnj 
past  year.  He  joined  the  staff? 
in  April,  1952,  and  was  nam« 
assistant  news  editor  in  April 
1953. 

For  two  years  prior  to  joii 
ing  Chrysler  Corporation,  hn] 
was  assistant  publicity  directoi 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  on' 
the  Dodge  passenger  car  ae-’^ 
count. 

On  the  editorial  staff  of  th<i 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  for  three 
years,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  1 
Lansing  correspondent,  assist- 


,  j  4.  *  j-  uut  Lansing  bureau  manager 

by  the  Times’  product  studies  columnist. 


The  Home  Audit  can  be  used 
as  an  accurate  gauge  for 


rely 


salesmen,  he  explains. 

In  preparing  the  Home  Audit, 
an  independent  research  or- 


Conducts  Sales  Column 

Marion  Cosgrove,  formerly 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine! 


S5S  Fiitli  Avt.,  Dtpt.  P,  Ntw  Yerk  17,  N.  Y. 


ganization  questions  600  differ-  &  Osborne  in  New  York  and 
ent  homes  monthly.  Geographi-  later  in  the  advertising  depart- 
cal  and  economic  representa-  ments  of  Roos  Bros.,  San  Fran- 
tion  of  the  entire  county  is  a  cisco  and  Frederick  Nelson  at 
feature  of  the  audit  which  re-  Seattle,  has  joined  the  adver- 
sults  in  7200  home  studies  an-  tising  staff  of  the  Klamath 
nually.  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Newi 

Maintenance  of  the  Home  to  conduct  a  special  sales  col- 
Audit  costs  $70,000  a  year.  umn,  “Martha  Shops.” 
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Publisher  D.  W.  McCuaig  and 
Shop  Foreman  Oregos  discuss 
layout  (or  new  advertiser. 


Renfrew  Advance 
boosts  ad  linage 
with  low-cost  SCAN-A-GRAVER  cuts 


D.  W.  McCuaig,  publisher  of  The  Renfrew  Ad¬ 
vance  has  brought  off  a  double-barreled  attack 
on  old,  established  competition  .  .  .  and  the 
scAN-A-GRAVER  is  his  Secret  weapon. 

With  circulation  pegged  at  1,050  early  in  1954, 
McCuaig  installed  a  scan-a-craver  to  give  the 
Advance  better  low-cost  picture  coverage  of  local 
events.  Both  street  sales  and  subscriptions 
promptly  increased.  In  January,  1955,  circulation 
was  1,7^,  a  75%  increase  in  less  than  a  year! 

That  was  barrel  No.  1.  Barrel  No.  2  went  off 
when  Publisher  McCuaig  introduced  photo¬ 
advertising  to  the  merchants  of  Renfrew  ( again 
with  the  help  of  his  scan-a-graver).  Personalized 
illustrations  like  the  one  shown  here  paid  off 
immediately  in  higher  readership  and  greater 
response.  In  addition,  the  low-cost  engraving 
made  possible  by  the  scan-a-graver  has  resulted 
in  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  job  printing  of 
illustrated  booklets,  folders  and  direct  mail 
pieces. 

Write  for  full  information  about  scan-a- 
graver’s  advantages  and  how  local  photos  can 
help  boost  your  circulation,  ad  and  job  printing 
revenue.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc., 88-06  Van  Wyck  E.xpressway,  Jamaica,  New 
York,  Department  100-97A1. 


UP  TO  HERE  IN  BLANKETS 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 

L 

On*  odverliMr'i  succesi  brings  in  othars.  Jock  O'Kona,  monogar  of 

Wolkar  Storas  and  Advanca  photographar  shoot  stora  front  for  spaciol  ad. 

AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Minute  Maid  Continues 
Drive  on  Snow  Crop 


Minute  Maid  Corporation’s  vertising  was  exceptionally  good 
69-market  newspaper  campaign  the  first  month  of  the  campaign, 
(via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.)  on  Snow  and  returns  coming  in  on  April 
Crop  frozen  food  products,  now  indicate  tie-in  volume  double 
in  its  third  month,  will  be  con-  that  of  March.” 

tinned  into  the  summer,  it  was  w  _ i 

announced  jointly  this  week  by  United  Lutherans  Launch 

the  company  and  the  Bureau  ISewspaper  Ad  Program 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  An  extensive  program  of 

Sales  in  these  markets  have  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
exceeded  expectations,  the  com-  launched  by  the  United  Luther- 
pany  said,  crediting  the  local  an  Church  in  America, 
marketing  services  provided  by  A  series  of  31  mats  has  been 
the  newspapers  with  an  import-  prepared  by  the  church’s  de¬ 
ant  role  in  the  campaign’s  ini-  partment  of  press,  radio-TV 
tial  success.  and  are  being  supplied  without 


TIE-IN  ADVERTISING  SECURED  BY  NEWSPAPERS  on  69-market 
Snow  Crop  frozen  food  products  campai9n  Is  checked  by  Donald  L. 
Stevens  (left),  account  supervisor,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Looking  on  are  (left  to  right):  William  E.  Carey,  national  retail  sales 
manager.  Snow  Crop;  James  Rayen,  advertising  manager.  Minute 
Maid  Corp.;  and  Joseph  Durber,  assistant  advertising  manager, 
Snow  Crop. 


of  gla.ss  bottles  and  jars  by  the  ^  j.  ciiVA 

Glass  Container  Manufacturers 

Institute,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  1  O  V>tcll V I  o 
campaign  (via  Kenyon  &  Eck-  ^  • 

hardt  Inc.)  includes  newspa-  OUmiTier  JJriVe 
pers,  magazines,  TV,  trade 

and  labor  publications.  Tribute  was  paid  to  Calvert 

Spot  radio  campaigns  in  sev-  Distillers’  “imagination  and  rc- 
eral  major  markets,  embracing  sourcefulness”  last  week  by 
concentrated  campaigns  over  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
radio-TV  and  in  newspapers  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
are  scheduled.  One,  currently  ANPA,  as  the  company,  a  divi- 
under  way  in  Washington,  D.C.  sion  of  Distillers  Corp.— Sea- 
on  bottled  milk,  comprises  10  gram’s.  Ltd.  launched  into  its 
weeks  of  radio-TV  spots,  10  20th  successive  summer  sales 
per  week,  and  three  300-line  promotion  drive  under  the 
newspaper  ads  weekly  over  the  leadership  of  W,  W.  Wachtel, 
same  period.  president. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W’achtel, 
$750,000  Co-op  Fund  Mr.  Barnes  praised  Calvert’s 
Set-Up  by  Roto-Broil  “lesourcefulness”  in  making 
r\  i.  t  4.4.1  41  enn  Ann  “each  Succeeding  summer  pro- 

Out  of  a  total  of  $1,500,000  successful  than  the 

for  trade  and  consumer  adver-  ^ 

tising  to  be  spent  between  now  ^  ,  r  , 

and  December  31  by  the  Roto-  -_„J;„4.:_„  o- 

T,  i-.  X*  ^  A  conviction,  that  this  year  Cal- 

Broil  Corporation  of  America,  .  j,,  ^  spending  its  twenty 

Long  Island  City  N  Y  S750-  n,m,”,i,  saTmer 
000  will  go  into  black  and  white  j  n  »» 
j  4.  .  dollar. 

newspaper  co-op  advertising.  .  x*  x  xi 

The  remaining  $750,000  will  go  Pointing  to  the  Bui-eau  s 
for  national  and  trade  mag-  campaign  to  “explode  the  mjdh 
azine  space.  ^  the  ‘summer  s  ump’,”  ( E&P 

The  campaign  is  part  of  a 

multi-million  dollar  expansion  ff"*’  “Possibly  the  Bureau  and 
program  embarked  upon  by  the  '^s  member  newsympers  can  ap- 
electric  rotisserie  manufactur-  P^eciate  better  than  most  the 

value  of  your  contribution. 


A  Dependable  Source  of 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


TELETYPESETTER 


SPARTAN  PERFORATOR  TAPE 


Natural  and  seven  colors  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


220  Broadway,  New  York  38,  New  York 


PYRENE  and  C-O-TWO,  world-renowned  manufacturers  of  approved  fire  protection  equipment,  are  now 
unified  under  the  same  management  to  give  you  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  on  the  market  today . . , 


built-in  fire  detecting  systems  that  quickly  respond  to  smoke, 
heat  or  flame . . . 

all  types  of  portable  Are  extinguishers  and  built-in  Are  extin¬ 
guishing  systems  that  kill  Are  fast . . . 

plus  an  expert  Are  protection  engineering  service  that  gives  you 
unbiased  advice  on  what  is  best  for  your  particular  Are  hazards. 

Don’t  take  unnecessary  chances  . . .  the  combined  fire  protection  experience  of  PYRENE  and  C-O-TWO 
over  the  years  is  at  your  disposal  without  obligation.  Get  complete  facts  today! 

PYRENE  —  C-O-TWO 

NEWARK  1  •  NEW  JERSEY 

Sales  and  Service  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 

COMPLETE  FIRE  PROTECTION 

portable  fire  extinguishers  .  .  .  built-in  fire  detecting  and  fire  extinguishing  systems 
CARBON  DIOXIDE  •  DRY  CHEMICAL  •  VAPORIZING  LIQUID  •  SODA-ACID  •  WATER  •  CHEMICAL  FOAM  •  AIR  FOAM 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

1955 

m  .  707,743 

3  .  147,392 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

1931  1955  1954 

725,145  News-e  .  1,116,762  1,128,013 

Obaerver-m  .  1,481,417  1,489,609 

tObserver-S  .  681,931  600,973 

Grand  ToUl  3,180,110  3,218,595 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 2,816,392  2,820,083 

Tribune-S  .  1,594,318  1,667,687 

tDaily  News^  ....  2,069,078  1,828,901 

American-e  .  978,214  933,055 

*Ainerican-S  .  307,325  308,652 

Sun-TimesMi  1,2.34,782  1,136,622 

|Sun-Times^  .  402,145  398,731 

Grand  Total  _  9,401,254  8,993,631 

Notb:  1955—2,815,392  includes  593,- 
463  lines  of  part-run 
advertisinK- 

1,594,318  includes  864,165 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisins. 

307,325  includes  202.623 
lines  of  i>art-run  adver- 
tisintr. 

1954 — 2,820,083  includes  513,- 
071  lines  of  part-run 
advertisinK- 

1,567,687  includes  881,519 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinR. 

308,652  includes  189,082 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinR. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  100,422  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  68,679  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,806,955  1,439,219 

•tEnquirer-S  .  1,364,589  1,303,761 

Post-e  . 1.706,021  1.447.443 

Times-Star-e  .  1.587,674  1,496,204 


News-e 

tNews-S 

"nmes-e 

•Times-S 


2.541,792  2,414.4M 
1,247,368  1.105.913 
1,385,220  1,292,34] 
441,891  416.111 


Grand  Total  ...  7,524,200  6,881,987 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEE^Y 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

1955  1954 

Herald-e  .  876,192  911,121 

News-Tribune-m  . .  666,235  596,284 

News-Tribune-S  ...  450,904  426,889 

Grand  Total .  1,892,331  1,934,294 


Grand  Total  _  865,135 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  .  612,231 

News-Post-e  .  1,584,609 

Sun-m  . 1,394,167 

Sun-e  .  2,288,182 

tSun-S  .  1,260,452 


Compiletl  by  Media  Records 

AKRON,  OHIO 

1955  1954 

Beacon  Joumal-e  .  2,196,049  2,200,633 
{Beacon  Journal-S  .  971,601  853,798 


Grand  Total  .  3,167,650  3,054,431 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker- 

News-e  . 1.455,114  1,478.462 

Times  Union-m  .  986,359  951,760 

•Times  Union-S  ...  659,571  495,418 


Grand  Total  ..  .  7,129.641  7.082,974 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

imes-e  .  501.064  489,504 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

ress-e  . 1,312,239  1,338,438 

ress-S  . 278,052  381,314 

Jn-m  .  370,172  381,551 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


Times-m  . . . . 
{Hmes-S  . . . 
Herald-Post-e 


Grand  Total  . . .  3,001,044  2,925,640 
Notk:  TIMES-UNION-S 
1956 — 559,571  lines  includes  19,852 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinR. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,798  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  1,364,312  1,256,083 

{Journal-S  .  374,006  339,839 

Tribune-e  .  1,267,243  1,249,674 


Grand  Total .  8,260,569  2,964,539 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,679  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch-e .  784,948  761,754 

{Dispatch-S  .  492,948  414,829 

Times-e  .  1,29  6,247  1,392,692 

Times-S  .  404,807  802,308 


Grand  Total .  1,960,463 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  .  815,477 

Record-m  .  923,593 

•Advertiser-S  .  344,632 

GIcbe-e  .  1,408.896 

Globe-m  . .  1,222,824 

Globe-S  .  1,162,522 

Herald-m  .  1,403,472 

tHerald-S  _  1,163.417 

Traveler-e  .  1,836,210 

Post-m  .  767,682 

{Post-S  . 465.284 


Grand  Total .  2.978.950  2,871,685 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Joumal-Gazette-m  .  1,210,403  1,122.620 
{Joumal-Gazette-S.  528,811  511,030 

News-Sentinel-e  ...  1,783,571  1,845,148 


Grand  Total  .  2,995,561  2,845,596 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  .  952,423  1,004,037 

Herald-m  .  678,892  665,366 

Herald-S  .  221,680  221,781 


Grand  Total  11,504.009  11,240,122 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEIEK,  81,446  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,58,679  lines. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,022,658  1,081,398 
•Courier  Express-S  993,848  1,015,637 
News-e  .  2,508,579  2,536,131 


Grand  Total .  8,522,785  8.478,798 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

PORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-TeleRram-m  . .  953,699  851,026 

Star-TeleRram-e  ...  1,803,124  1.767,614 
{9tar-TeleRram-S  .  691,930  614,818 

Pres8-«  .  795,533  760,155 


Grand  Total 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Constitution-m  . 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  &  Const.-S 


Grand  Total .  4,512,207  4,381,678 

Notb:  CONSTITUTION-m 
1964--1,419,508  lines  includes  14,- 
882  lines  of  part-run  advertisinR. 
JOURNAL-e 

1954—2,175,864  lines  includes  21,- 
387  lines  of  part-run  advertisinR. 


Grand  Total .  4,244,286  3.993.513 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines, 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

ee-e  .  1,333.543  1,297,205 

ee-S  . 458,576  440,165 


Grand  Total -  4,525,085  4,633,166 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,798  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,164,963  1,183,566 


Grand  Total .  1,792,119  1,787,370 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  ....  1,629,891  1,491,442 
GLENS  FALLS,  N,  Y. 
Post-Star  (note)  7  2  2,86  3  74  2.329 

Notb:  Post-Star-m  sold  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  LinsRe  of  on* 
edition,  Post-Star  -m,  only  is  Riven. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,199,104  2,046,301 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,39  8,8  1  8  1,268,951 

{Patriot-News-S  ...  380,236  820,182 


Star-w  .  79,315  64,517 

Grand  Total  .  4.849.640  4.632,246 

{Includes  PARADE.  58,679  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  2,323,942  1,929,113 

tNews-S  .  765..362  628,271 

Times  Herald-e  ....  2,625,926  2,251,221 
•Times  Herald-S  .  ■  .  732,343  673,364 

Grand  Total  . .  .  6,347,573  5,381,969 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

1.839,171  1,704,060 
2,144.400  2,076,109 
740,832  694.279 


Grand  Total .  1,779,054  1,589,083 

Notb  :  News-e  carries  same  amount 
of  advertisinR  as  Patriot-m. 
{Includes  PARADE,  68,679  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  859,993  771,053 

{Courant-S .  695,017  709,097 

Times-e  .  .  2,018.008  2.068,304 

Grand  Total  _  3,573,018  3,548,454 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,679  lines. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2,451,603  2,440,925 

•(7hronicle-S  .  979,816  936,500 

Post-m  . 1,826,741  1.7  2  3,360 

tPost-S  .  706,665  619.437 

Press-e  .  966,750  1,004,748 


Journal-m 
News-e  . 
News-S  . 


Grand  Total .  6,921,575  6,725,031 

Notb:  2.461.603  lines  includes  100,32* 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinR. 

I  Last  Year)  2,440,926  lines  include* 
105,854  lines  of  part-run  advert!*- 
inR. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,897,498  1,823.074 

Star-m .  1,767,925  1,757.332 

tStar-S  .  901,902  887,988 

Times-e  .  1,164,623  1,204,295 

{Times-S  .  367,602  371,075 


fboto  by  Conttonc*  6onnitt«r 


Ulcers.,. hmm... I  think  you  should  change 
to  Burgess  Mats.”—^^^ 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Diitributors 
af  Burgess  Chreme  and  Tane-Tex  Mats  I 


T,  MILH.  Grand  Total .  6.089,550  6,043.764 

.  1,471.148  1,266,071  tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,446  lines 

.  436,796  387,033  {Includes  PARADE.  58,679  lines. 
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Freeport,  lllineis 


Cut  mailing-room  costs  with  the  dependable 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines  reduce  labor  costs,  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  meet  delivery  deadlines,  assure  tight,  windproof, 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Many  newspapers  around  theworld  have  been  using  Signode  AutomaticWire 
Tying  Machines  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  over  30  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  one  machine. 

Such  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying 
Machines  comes  from  day-to-day  experience . . .  from  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  30  years  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  for  tie-ups,  and  has  built  a 
heavier,  sturdier  machine  that  alone  can  provide  years  of  dependable  service. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000,  you’ll  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines.  Write 


SIGNODE 
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JACKSON,  MISS. 


1955 

1954 

Clarion  Ledger-m  . 

781,186 

933,529 

fClarion  Ledger  & 

News>S  (note) 

246,284 

259,845 

Daily  New8-€ . 

595,750 

893,410 

Daily  News-S  . 

239,576 

State  Times-e  (note) 

490,821 

^ate  Times-S  . 

231,760 

Grand  Total .  2.345,801  2,326,360 

Note:  Clarion  Ledirer  Sunday  and 
Daily  News  Sunday  combined  pub¬ 
lication  October  3,  1954. 

Note:  State  Times  first  edition  Feb¬ 
ruary  28.  1955. 

flncludes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ....  1,684,725  1,546,439 
tTimes  Union-S  ...  589,760  584,677 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

1955  1954 

Newsday- 

Suffolk-e  .  1,645,685  1,466,177 

Newsday- 

Nassau-e  . .  1,964,918  1,899,470 


Grand  Total .  3,610,603  3,365,647 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,791,519  1,581,754 

•Examiner-S  .  983,395  795,163 

Timea-m  .  3,055,988  2,732,987 

tTimes-S  ..  .  1.794,112  1.473.516 

Daily  News-m  .  - -  898,831 

Herald-Elxpress-e  . ,  1,376,695  1,253,580 

Mirror-e  . .  940,974 

Mirror/  - -  - 

Daily  News-e  .  1,430,462  - 

Grand  Total . 10,432,171  9,676,805 

Times-S  Note:  1,794,112  lines  in¬ 
cludes  181,722  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,473,516  lines  includes 
161,226  lines  part-run  advertising. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
52,123  lines. 

tincludcs  THIS  WEEK,  81,267  lines. 


Grand  Total .  2,274,485  2,131.116 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,446  lines. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  ...  1,039,886  1,097,251 
Note:  Jersey  Journal-e 

T.  Y.  1,039,886  lines  includes  131,- 
936  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
L.  Y.  1,097,251  lines  includes  139,- 
113  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e  .  1,818,301  1,697,222 

Star-S  .  1,009,032  996,503 

Times-m  .  1,876.490  1,664,882 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,486,115  1,491,709 

Courier  Journal-S  864,268  845,538 

Times-e  .  1,703,109  1,792,082 


Grand  Total .  4,053,492  4,129,329 


MEMPHIS.TENN. 


Commercial 


Apt>eal-m  .  2,137,614  2,028,905 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S  .  817,939  762.209 

Press-Scimitar-e  ..  1,206,057  1,217,818 


Grand  Total .  4,703,823  4,358,607 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN 

Joumal-m . 669,900 

•Journal-S  .  340,737 

News-Sentinel-e  . . .  970,995 

INews-Sentinel-S  ..  418,881 


Grand  Total .  2,400.513  2,203,822 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

Ilncludes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,079,797  1,097,442 
^Arkansas  Gazette-S  440,324  412,442 


Grand  Total .  1,520,121  1,509,884 

§Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  .  1,532,717  1,508,588 

flndependent/ 

Press-Telegram-S  . .  658,856  563,064 

Press-Telegram-e  ..  1,644,531  1,636,111 


Grand  Total  _  3,836,104  3,707,763 

Note: 

Independent  1,532,717  lines  includes 
132,488  lines  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

(Last  Year)  1. ,508, 588  lines  in¬ 
cludes  114,628  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Press-Telegram  1,644,531  lines  in¬ 
cludes  132,488  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,636,111  lines  includes 
114,628  lines  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 


Grand  Total .  4,161,610  4,008.932 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  827.172  779,728 

Note  :  Record-m  and  Journal-e  are 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record-m  only  is 
shown.  . 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Heraid-m  .  2,927,085  2,878,085 

•Herald-S  .  1,284,475  1,153,350 

News-e  .  1,396,422  1,388,480 

'tNews-S  .  445,368  440,998 

Grand  Total .  6,053,350  5,860,913 

Note:  HERALD-S 
1955 — 1,284,475  lines  includes  215,- 
294  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1954—1,153,350  lines  includes  188,- 
668  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,174,214  1,087,370 

•Sentinel-S  .  437,754  369,260 

Journal-e  .  3,068,566  3,103,477 

tJournal-S  .  1,496,306  1,392,536 


Grand  Total  .  6.176,840  5,952,643 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 


608,089 

278,011 

938,287 

379,435 


ALL  business  is  people 


ALL  people  love  LOCALnew'5 
LOCALticipj  DAILIES  —  basic  advertising  medium 


THE 

JUUUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

OfTiccs  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new 

YORK,  DETROIT,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHEREVER” 

National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

1955  1954 

Tribune-m  .  1,463,884  1,319,971 

Star-e  .  2,205,271  2,173,804 

tTribune-S  .  1,154,490  1,015,351 


Grand  Total  .  4.823,645  4,509,126 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  862,707  880,719 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

tStar-e  .  2,620,586  2,451,457 

Gazette-m  .  1,911.173  1,273,640 

La  Presse-e  .  2,481,676  2,535,268 

La  Patrie-e  .  172,816  170,535 

La  Patrie-S  .  234,309  248,575 


Grand  Total .  6,720,560  6,679.475 

{Includes  Weekend  Picture  Magazine, 
122,608  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  896,192  910,231 

Star-m  _ 934,997  916,425 

SUr-S  .  208,274  256,840 


Grand  ToUl .  2,039,463  2,083,496 

NASHVILLE  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,414,616  1,461,684 

Tennessean-m  .  1,501,406  1,469,227 

Tennessean-S  .  600,750  561,936 


Grand  ToUl .  3.516,772  3,492,847 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  379,060  396,068 

Register-e  .  1,489,681  1,505,184 

Register-S .  479,986  427,154 


Grand  Total  _  2,348,727  2,328,406 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  835.497  860,660 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  .  2,338,134  2,145,007 
tTimes-Picayune  & 

Statcs-S  .  877,525  858,419 

Item-e  . 939,046  1,039,467 

•Item-S  .  327,138  312,439 

Stetes-e  .  1,211,578  1,114,468 


Grand  Total  _  5,693,421  5,469,800 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,446  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,918,901  1,803,088 

Times-S  - 2,199,648  2,145,336 

Herald-Tribune-m  .  1,023,-367  1,158,903 
tHerald-Tribune-S  .  962,440  954,808 

Mirror-m  .  891,082  947,367 

Mirrors  .  .  367,118  365,719 

#News-m  .  1,600,781  1,741,420 

#News-S  .  .  1,408,139  1,343,371 

Journal-American-e.  1,045,997  1,029,100 
•Joumal-American-S  443,059  360,893 

Post-e  . . 1,167,435  1,165,647 

Post-S  . . 110,263  107,720 

World-Tel  &  Sun.-e  1,153,841  1,210,766 

Eagle-e  (note)  . — •  760,622 

Eagle-S  (note) . .  252,491 


Grand  Total  ...  14,292,071  15,347,251 
Note:  Mirror-m 

This  year  891,082  lines  includes 

165,876  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  947,367  lines  includes 

186,920  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Mirror-S 

This  Year  367,118  lines  includes 

114,345  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  365,719  lines  includes 

90,410  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
News-m 

This  Year  1,600,781  lines  includes 
742,032  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  1,741,420  lines  includes 
848,958  lines  of  part-run  advertis- 
in.g. 

News-S 

This  Year  1,408,139  lines  includes 
1,015,663  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Last  Year  1,343,371  lines  includes 
927,507  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Journal-American-e 
This  Year  1,045,997  lines  includes 
118,719  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Last  Year  1,029,100  lines  includes 
77,291  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Journal- American-S 
This  Year  443,059  lines  includes 
79,610  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Last  Year  360,893  lines  includes 


23,238  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Note:  Brooklyn  Eagle  ceased  publica¬ 
tion,  effective  January  29,  1955. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,446  lines. 
#Includes  SPUT-RUN,  245,689  lines 
in  (m)  and  177,071  lines  in  (S). 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

1955  1954 

Gazette-e  .  1,295,396  1.261,670 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth  Star-e  2,276,754  1,410,659 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1,952,659  1,833,610 
fVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth  Star-S  814,8  1  6  652,860 


Grand  Total .  5,044,229  3,897,129 

Note:  LEDGER-DISPATCH  &  PORTS¬ 
MOUTH  STAR-e 

1955-2.276,754  lines  includes  727,572 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1954- 1,410,659  lines  includes  24,491 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

VIRGINIAN-PILOT-m 

1955- 1,952,659  lines  includes  210,309 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1954- 1,833,610  lines  includes  27,225 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

VIRGINIAN-PILOT  A  PORTS- 
MOUTH  STAR-S 

1955- 814,816  lines  includes  197,968 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  .  1,852,607  1,712.090 

{Tribune-S  .  745,776  611.122 


Grand  Total  ....  2,598,383  2,323,212 
{Includes  PARADE  72,579  lines. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,072,055  1,063,254 

Oklahoman-S  ...  558,628  496,109 

Times-e  .  1,147,333  1,182,623 


Grand  Total  ...  2,778,016  2,741.986 

Note:  1,147.333  lines  includes  84,364 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Last  Year  1,182,623  lines  includes 
104,672  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald 

(note)  .  1.294,928  1.298.112 

World-Herald-S  ...  811,978  768,012 

Grand  Total  _  2,106.906  2,066,124 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combin¬ 
ation  morning  and  evening,  linage 
of  only  one  edition,  evening,  is 
shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  910,837  894,509 

{Star-News-S  .  420,790  390,597 


Grand  Total  .  .  1.331,627  1,285,106 

(Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 
PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  . .  1,045.869  1,120,481 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (note)  .  1,395.117  1,396,046 
{Journal  Star-S  ...  540,600  496.583 


Grand  Total  _  1,9.35.717  1,892,629 

Note:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only 
one  edition.  Journal  (e).  is  shown. 
{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,251,375  2,248,673 

•tBulletin-S  .  477,726  454,946 

Inquirer-m  _  1.834,745  1,849,828 

Inquirer-S  .  1,539,474  1,459,415 

News-e  .  557,451  449,350 


Grand  Total  _  6.660,771  6,462.212 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m  .  1.040,273  1,094,383 

Press-e  .  1.775,569  1,811,631 

tPress-S  .  9  4  9,5  4  8  9  04,274 

Sun-Telegraph-c  ..  998,273  1,109,918 

•Sun-Tclcgraph-S  .  512,970  562,439 


Grand  Total  5,276,633  5,482.645 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 1,691,493  1,638,534 

•Oregonian-S  .  841,801  773,062 

Journal-e  .  l,.308.9i)4  1,379.446 

tJournal-S  .  496,186  441,647 


Grand  Total  4.338,434  4,232.689 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
51.273  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,267  lines. 
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They  fly  this  track  at  2100  mph 
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Except  for  the  absence  of  crossties  it 
looks  just  like  a  very  neatly  aligned 
standard-gage  railroad  track.  But  no 
trains  ever  use  it.  The  traffic  it  carries 
flies  rather  than  rolls,  moving  over  the 
4.1 -mile-long  track  not  on  wheels  but 
on  runners.  Speeds  are  as  high  as  2100 
miles  an  hour  —  roughly  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound. 

It’s  the  Supersonic  Naval  Ordnance 
Research  Track,  called  Snort  for  short, 
located  in  a  flat  stretch  of  California 
desert  country.  Snort,  strictly  a  product 
of  the  jet-propelled,  guided-missile, 
supersonic  age,  is  used  for  captive-flight 
testing  at  extreme  speeds  of  devices 
used  in  national  defense. 

The  device  to  be  tested  is  mounted  on 
a  jet-propelled  carriage,  riding  on  metal 


shoes.  Acceleration,  velocity,  trajeaory 
and  the  like  are  measured  by  means  of 
a  vast  array  of  precision  instruments, 
including  streak  cameras.  An  ingenious 
water  brake  begins  slowing  down  the 
test  flights  from  their  supersonic  speeds 
as  far  as  two  miles  ahead  of  the  end  of 
the  line.  Among  the  many  items  already 
tested  are  projeailes,  rockets,  guided 
missiles,  and  model  and  full-scale  air¬ 
planes  and  their  components. 

As  would  be  expected,  building  to 
meet  the  speeds  and  stresses  to  which 
this  test  track  is  subjected  called  for  the 
strength  and  ruggedness  of  steel.  The 
steel  rails,  unusually  large  and  heavy, 
were  rolled  on  Bethlehem  Steel  mills. 
Bethlehem’s  West  Coast  subsidiary, 
Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corpora¬ 


tion,  supplied  the  special  steel  rail-an¬ 
choring  units,  also  the  steel  reinforcing 
bars  for  the  concrete  foundations  which 
support  the  track  for  its  entire  length. 


Slowad  down  by  inganious  watar  broka,  rockat- 
propallad  fast  carriaga  naors  and  of  Snort  trock. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

1955  1954 

New  Yorker-c  _  893,244  90B.287 

New  Yorker-S  _  252,966  219,938 


Grand  Total  ....  1,146,210  1,126,226 
PBOVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,001,320  2,003,062 

Journal-m  .  921,727  678,018 

tJoumal-S  .  685,023  663,653 

Grand  Totel  _  3,608,070  3,344,733 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  .  851,464  900,850 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,189,974  1,242,188 
Eagle-S  .  282,141  301,021 


Grand  Total  ....  1,472,115  1,543,209 
Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination,  linage  of  one 
edition,  Elagle  (e),  only  is  shown. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ...  1,732,553  1,721,529 
Times-Dispatch-m  .  1,464,675  1,377,748 
tTimes-Dispatch-S  .  846,026  803,672 


Grand  Total  .  4,033,254  3,902,949 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  912,791  897,071 

ITimes-S  .  371,343  349,095 

World-News-e  _  870,031  897,642 

Grand  ToUl  2,154,165  2,143,808 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  _  1,479,846  1,672,127 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  826,564  768,672 

Times-Union>e  ....  1,788,423  1,865,962 


Grand  Total  ....  4,094,833  4,206,661 


tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
SACRAMENTO.  CAUF. 

1955  1954 

Bee-e  .  1,999,744  1,861,351 

Union-m  . 567,627  550,358 

Union-S  .  351,876  262,560 


Grand  Total  _  2,919,147  2,674,269 

ST  .LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  1,105,738  979,563 

•tGlobe-Democrat-S  627,192  698,509 

Post-Dispatch.e  ..  2,154,993  2,132,796 

fPost-Dispatch-S  ..  1,150,267  1,038,713 


Grand  Total  6.038,190  4,849,581 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE  66,086  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  .  1,266,959  1,219,811 
•Pioneer  Press-S  .  925,450  871,273 

Dispatch.e  . 1,707,861  1,597,143 


Grand  Total  3,900,270  3,688,227 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m  .  1,761,183  1,693,168 

{Times-S  .  723,240  610,814 


Grand  Total  2,474,423  2,303,982 

(Includes  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  1,462,660  1,343,780 

tExpress-S  . 689,787  601,739 

News-e  .  1,625,695  1,467,385 

Light-e  .  1,586.175  1,515,214 

•Light-S  .  577,260  580,057 


Grand  ToUl  ..  5,941,577  6,508,175 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 

Union-m  .  1,494,658  1,389,077 

SUnion-S  .  740,214  638,810 

Tribune-e  .  1,954,791  1,852,846 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 

1955  1*54 

Chronicle-m  .  1,101,582  885,087 

tChronicle-S  .  546,520  476,405 

Examiner-m  .  1,807,285  1,838,810 

•Examiner-S  .  893,516  796,410 

Call-Bulletiin-e  ...  846.794  804,143 

News-e  . .  976,669  965,304 


Grand  Total  _  6,172,366  6,766,159 

CHRONICLE  (M)  Note:  1,101,582 
lines  includes  25,864  lines  part- 
run  advertising. 

CHRONICLE  (S)  Note:  546,520 
lines  includes  18,527  lines  part- 
run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  476,403  lines  includes 
16,542  lines  part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
52,123  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,267  lines. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,276.181  1,224,202 

News-e  . 1,368.162  1,281,131 

Mercury-News-S  .  483,489  483,187 


Grand  Total  _  3,127,832  2,988,620 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,258,837  1,338,717 

Union-Star-e  .  1,129,027  1,064,598 


Grand  Total  _  2,387,864  2,403,315 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,073,644  1,217,124 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,268,501  1,178,276 
•Post- 

Intelligencer-S  .  544,729  572,909 

Timese  .  1,825,882  1,708,955 

Times-S  -  664,979  601,194 


Grand  ToUl  4,304,091  4,061,334 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
52,123  lines. 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,024,028  978,595 

Times-m  .  1,190,003  1,173,213 

Times-S  . 334,503  365,341 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2,548,534  2,517,149 
SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  .  886,549  881,323 

Journal-S  .  323,201  338,939 


Grand  ToUl  1,209,750  1,220,262 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,520,435  1,517,346 

Tribune-S  . .  543,700  524,653 


Grand  ToUl  2.064,135  2,041,998 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokcsman- 

Review-m  .  920,758  838,487 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  _  591,241  568,082 

Chronicle-e  . 1,144,2.34  1,111,327 


Grand  Total  2,656,233  2,517,896 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,267  lines. 

STOCKTON,  CAUF. 

Record-e  .  1,502,789  1,497,903 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Herald-Journal-e  .  1,703,238  1,847,465 
•IHerald- 

American-S  ....  662,253  612,148 

Post-SUndard-m  ..  1,086,884  1,069,081 
Post-Standard-S  . .  319,135  325,744 


Grand  ToUl  3,771,510  3,854,438 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
47,798  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE  58.679  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,376,341  1,332,772 

News-Tribune-S  489,848  449,193 


Grand  Total  1,866,189  1,781,965 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  . .  1,578,420 

Tr  bune-S  .  .  628,719  - 


Grand  Total  ..  2,207,139 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 1,148,763  1,129,848 

Blade-e  .  1,841,683  1,847,080 

Blade-S  . .  .  948,330  814,052 

Grand  Total  ....  3,938,776  3,790,980 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  ..  1,499,794  1,418,190 

•Telegram-e  .  2,595,980  2,457,352 

Star-e  . 2,897,471  2,881,620 


Sur-w  .  139,089  115.734 


Grand  ToUl  _  7,132,334  6,872,8*3 

^Includes  WEEK-END  Magaziat 
122,608  linea. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

1*55  1*54 

Evening-Times-e  ..  1,236,239  1,232,755 
nmes  Advertiaer-S  321,443  288,522 

Trentonian-m  ....  838,133  714,531 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2,395,815  2,230,838 
TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (NoU)  ....  1,162,806  1,278,508 
Nora:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-Record  (e).  lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Rerord  (m) 
only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . .  .  1,776,954  1,730,875 

World-m  .  1,766,805  1,732.840 

World  s  .  612,450  564,188 


Grand  ToUl  _  4,046,209  4,027,863 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  839,293  867,035 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  879,853  1,000,815 
Observer  Dispatch-S  298,897  264,905 

Press-m  .  1,057,811  1.110.985 


Grand  ToUl  _  2,231,561  2,366,655 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,114,526  1,086,335 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m  .  2,264,949  2,547,555 

•{Post  &  Hmes- 

Herald-S  .  873,238  955,930 

Star-e  .  3,046,511  3,019,901 

tSUr-S  .  965,460  990,159 


Grand  ToUl  _  8,264,684  8.599,880 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
47,798  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WESIK  81,446  lines. 


{Includes  PARADE  58,679 

lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN 

Republican-m  . 

984,908 

1,024,235 

Republican-S  . 

351.640 

396,216 

American-e  . 

1,205,713 

1,236,642 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

2,542,261 

2,657,092 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY 

GROUP, 

N.  Y. 

Mamaroneck 

Times-e  . . 

555,038 

523,999 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle 

734,237 

789,489 

SUndard-SUr-e  . 
Ossining  Citizen- 

852,407 

843,274 

Register-e  . 

541,782 

619,601 

Peekskill  SUr-e  . . . 

451,740 

412,011 

Port  Chester  lUm-e 

744,475 

718,883 

Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 

539,250 

523,172 

Statesman-e  .... 
White  Plains  Re- 

823,478 

813,129 

porUr  Dispatch-e 

959,467 

1,008,849 

Grand  ToUl  . 

6,201,874 

6,152,407 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon-e  . 

1,172,667 

1,205,104 

•Beacon-S  . .  . 

469,981 

463,045 

Eagle-m  . . 

1,787,283 

1,444,514 

Eagle-e  . 

1,399,683  1,174,478 

tEagle-S  . 

596,563 

433,179 

Grand  ToUl  5.426.177  4,710,820 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

47,798  lines.  _ 

{Includes  THIS  WEEK  81,446  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS 

Telegram-S  .  673,866  571,687 

Telegram-m  .  989,378  1,043,491 

Gazette-e  .  1,245,093  1,309,018 


Grand  Total  2,808,337  2,924,196 

YAKIMA,  WASH. 

Republic  (note)  .  .  900,602  - 

Herald  S  .  265,645  - - 


Grand  ToUl  ..  1,166,147  - 

Note:  Herald  (m)  and  Republic  (e) 
is  sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of  one  edition  only.  Re¬ 
public  (e)  is  shown. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vind'cator 

Telegram-e  .  1,416,481  1,411,819 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S  _  886.256  781,611 


Grand  ToUl  2.302.737  2,193,430 

{Includes  PARADE  58,679  lines. 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Grand  Total  ..  4,189,563  3,878,733 
§Include8  PARADE,  58,679  lines. 


Extras 
are 
Standard 
with 
Jampol 

methods  and 


Watch  a  Jampol  mailroom  han¬ 
dling  system  at  work— with  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  "teamworking"  of  the 
various  units.  You'll  see  why  it  han¬ 
dles  any  bundle  load,  moves  more 
newspapers,  meets  every  need  — 
faster  and  at  lower  cost. 

Take  advantage  of  the  efficiency, 
simplicity  and  economy  Jampol 
methods  and  equipment  can  bring 
to  your  plant.  We'll  be  happy  to 
discuss  your  specific  requirements. 


equipment 
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^Wliat  this  costs 


^A^uld 


It  is  time  every  American  who  complains  about  high¬ 
way  congestion  realized  one  simple  fact. 

The  new  national  highway  system  this  country  needs 
so  desperately  could  be  paid  for  by  the  money  the 
American  people  are  actually  losing  today  through 
accidents  and  increased  transportation  costs  due  to 
inadequate,  overcrowded  roads. 

The  President  estimates  these  losses  at  almost  ten 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  that  amount— over  a  period 
of  years  — would  pay  for  the  new  roads  essential  to 
our  economic  life. 

We  Americans  have  never 
hesitated  to  spend  billions 
for  our  own  protection— in 
such  things,  for  example,  as 


developing  the  H-bomb  and  atomic  power. 

But  the  billions  spent  for  new  highways  will  pay 
untold  dividends  to  the  American  public  in  both  lives 
and  dollars  saved— immediately! 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Just  let  your  Representatives 
in  Congress  know  that  you  want  action  on  a  national 
highway  system. 

There  are  several  bills  for  such  a  road  system  now 
before  Congress.  No  layman  can  say  which  one  is  best. 
But  if  we  all  write  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
saying  that  we  want  better  roads 
now,  we  will  get  the  work 
started  in  all  48  states  in  1955. 
So  why  wait— get  the  job  started 
now.  Why  not  write  today? 


''Memr  Transportotion  is  the 

ii, 

IMbtood  pf  AnuM^ca’s  Economy, 
The  Hiptiwoys  Are  Hs  Arteries— 
let  Tfiem  Hardmai" 


This  message  is  printed  in  the  public  interest  by 


good/^ear 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


BOSS 

^^PeA^ec±cyi_ 


'P  ond  r«-^. 

fusion 


Automatic,  With  Push  Button  Controb 
May  Be  Used  With  Any  Metal  Pump 
Heavy  Duty  Vacuum  Casting  Box 
Automatic  or  Manual  Lockup 
New  Goss  Pneumotic  Pump 
Dial  Thermostatic  Controb 
Automatic  Matrix  Sette 
Individual  Water  Circuits 
Centralized  Lubrication 
Master  Control  Panel 
Positive  Plate  Lockup 
Air  Blow-off 
LJnit  Design 
Tension  Miller 
Tail  Slide-off  Plat 
Simple  Adjustmen 
Rugged  Constructio 
Open  Top  Cooling  Uni 
Reinforced  Shaving  Arc 
Built-in  Direct  Drive  Moto 
Enclosed  Electrical  Cabine 
Convenient  Clean-out  Chut 


SnKMth,  Easy  Plunger  Operatio 
Timken  Pre-loaded  Roller  Bearing 
Complete  With  Vacuum  Equipmen 


Plates  •  •  •  exact  registe. 
t  black,  ROP  color  printin 


Standard-Times-S 


Democrat-m  .  ..  827,974  851,858  |Wig.  State 

- - -  - -  Journal-S 

Grand  Total  . .  2,409,260  2,461,788 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

1955  1954 

667,926  610,169 

193,746  179,841 

666,666  610,169 


April  Linage 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


- - Grand  Total  ....  1,80 

Grand  Total  _  2,457,119  2,379,146  axivnuo 

iincludes  PARADE  58,401  lines.  SMtuiilc 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

1955  1954 

Dispatch-e  .  1,193,570  1,182,790 

Argua-e  .  .  .  1,034,155  1,090,887  Grand  Total  .  342,650  .SO-i.TSO 

GREENVILLE 

Banner-e  . .  204,512  - - 

Banner-S  . .  110,033  -  - 


News-e  .  ... 

New»-Journal-S 
Journal-m  . . .  . 


Daily  Newg-e 
Daily  Newg-S 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

1955  1954 

American-Newg-e  .  .385,826  363,804 

American-News-S  .  142,744  137,424 


Grand  Total  1,528,338  1,380,527 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-meS  _  619,391  639,791 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS 
Press-Gazette-e  .  1,422,526  1,336,524 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA 
Advertiser-e  .....  1,121,632  1,099,230 

Herald-Digpatch-m  .  1,175,161  1,108,533 
•Herald- 

Advertiser-S  ...  409,623  406,712 


Grand  Total  2,227,725  2,273,677 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiger-m  .  1,081,206  1,058,330 

Advertiser-S  .  344,414  340,480  Grand  Total  314,545  - 

Journal-e  .  1.053,094  1,032,948 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  . .  900,450  911.012 

Chronicle-S  .  291,932  234.837 

Herald-e  .  853,237  866,253 

Grand  Total  _  1,170,503  1,217,133  - - 

{Includes  PARADE  58,413  (1955)  Grand  Total  ....  2.045.619  2,012.102 

lines,  46.285  (1954)  lines.  BLUFFIELD  W  VA 

NORRISTOWN,  PA.  _  ,  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  806,8.34  832,644  note"'  490.567  445.175 

OIL  CITY.  PA.  Telegrraph-S  _ ...  162,663  170.781 

Derrick-m  .  535,292  635,208  _  ,  „  .  - - 

Blizzard-e  .  449,797  579,048  Grand  Total  -  653.230  615.956 

_ _  Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combi- 

Grand  Total  _  985,089  1.214,256  nation  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

ORLANDO,  FLA-  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,101,534  1,010,436  Gazette-m  997,246  1,102,501 

Star-e  .  1,114,904  1,024,646  Gazette-S  319,762  313,252 

Sentinel-Star  S  .  347,466  312,900  Mail-e  .  857,053  910,070 

_ _ _  Mail-S  .  331,505  318,318 

Grand  Total  _  2,505,566  2,644,141 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,022,686  903,078 

State-S  .  406,472  402,606 

Record-e  .  897,513  848.046 


Grand  Total  ..  528,570  501,228 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,021,111  1.082,319 

APPLETON.  WIS. 

Post-Cresoent-e  .  .  1,390,900  1,367,534 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Enquirer  &  Newg-e  1,051,257  979,174 

Enquirer  &  News-S  278,372  269,858 


Grand  Total  2,478,714  2,431,750 
NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  .  918,400  967,946 

IStandard-Times-S  .  252,103  249,187 


Grand  Total  . .  2,706,416  2,614,475 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
47.811  (1955),  33.298  (19.54)  lines: 
COMIC  WEEKLY  2.939  (19.55), 

15,022  (1954)  lines. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  393,386  372,414 

JOHNSTOWN.  Pa. 
Tribune-Democrat-d  1,122,275  1,157,310 
KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 
WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  593,992  535,948 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  137,879  97,573 


Grand  Total 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


News-e  . 

News-S  ... 
Post-Herald-m 


Grand  Total  _  4,002,639  4,194,558 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  761,586  799.214 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,698,900  1,721,258 

Ret>ository-S  .  680,344  615,636 


Grand  Total  731,871  633,521 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Star-m  995,624  945,994 

Journal-e  .  930,426  852,712 

Journal-Star-S  251,538  269,108 


Grand  Total  _  2,563,904  2,385,600 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  989,352  1,038,931 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  844,844  786,114 

News-Journal-S  ...  273,686  291,158 

News-e  .  558,642  618,184 


Grand  Total  2,379,244  2,336,894 

CASPER.  WYO, 

Tribune-Herald-e  .  461,188  489,398 

Star-m  .  281,512  271,768 

Tribune-Herald  & 

Star-S  . 88.172  98,658 


Grand  Total  2,177,588  2,067,814 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Telegram-News-e  .  492,786  653,700 

TeleKram-News-S  .  189,238  177.310 

Grand  Total  ..  682,024  731,010 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . .  999,719  954,541 

Wis.  State 

Journal-m  .  1,043,609  989,982 


Grand  Total  _  2,326,671  2,153.730 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WISC. 

Comm.-Rep.-e  .  714,963  745,105 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Time»-e  .  1,159,023  1.253,019 

Times-S  .  383.059  452.820 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  830.872  859,824 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

Free  Press-mS  _  546,655  491,124 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,221,584  1,255,716 

DemocraUS  .  3.59,702  354,214 


RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

.  556,682 

.  1.59,558 


Journal -e 
Journal-S 


Grand  Total  _  716,240 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star-m  .  999,614 

Rejrister- 

Republic-e  1,538,950 

Star-S  .  4.58,654 


Grand  Total  _  1,542,082  1,705,839 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  620,715  673,021 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e  ..  985,120  1,124,277 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 
2-Tribune-e  (see 

note)  .  977,584  978,139 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Eagle  (m). 

LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Times-e  ...  . .  537,060  - 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  6.55,.701  708.890 

Sun-S  .  187,220  180.325 


in  mixing  inks  . . . 

just  add  151  years’  experience  .  .  .  and 
your  fountains  are  set  for  a  clear,  clean,  uniform 
press  run  with 


Grand  Total  _  2,997,218  3.045,616 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

ost-e  .  559,496  624,526 

ost-S  . 241,444  213.4,58 


Grand  Total  _  800,940  837,984 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  577,360  558,600 


HARTE-HANKS  GROUP 
ABILENE 

Reporter-Newg-m  .  777,504  745,290 

Reporter-Newa-c  752,374  731,206 

Reporter-Newg-S  . .  334,642  285,950 


Grand  Total  842,521  889,215 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  627,67  6  746.823 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  (see  note).  732,758  626.458 

World-S  .  215,774  177,228 

Grand  Total  ..  1,864.520  1.762.446  „  .  „  . - 

Grand  Total  ....  948,532  803.686 

BIG  SPRING  Note:  World  (m)  sold  in  combina- 

Herald-e  .  442,750  402,416  t‘<>n  News-Star  (e). 

Herald-S  . 172,577  168,427  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

- -  Independent-m  _  936,869  953,682 

Grand  Total  -  615,327  570,843  Independent-S  _  271,105  278,266 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m  .  1,484,714  1,350,146 

Times-e  .  1,399,272  1,318,268  «  „ 

Caller-Times-S  _  368,886  389,886 


Johnson 

Newspaper 

Inks 


Grand  Total  _  1.207,974  1,231,948 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

888,635  838.822 

1,167,350  1,193.264 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN... 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


DENISON 


SALEM.  ORE. 


CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DETROIT 
KANSAS  CITY 


•  NEW  YORK 

•  PHILADELPHIA 

•  PITTSBURGH 

•  ST.  LOUIS 


•  ATLANTA 

•  BALTIMORE 

•  BOSTON 

•  CHICAGO 


Capital  Jour-e 
Oregon-State-m 
Oregon-State-S 


Herald-e 

Herald-S 


Grand  Total  _  537,754  496,272 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e  .  396,718  406,392 

News  Messenger-S  .  216,179  165,333 


Grand  Total  ..  1,881,148 

SCRANTON.  PA. 
Tribune-m  ..  510,156 

Scrantonian-S  .  378,776 


Grand  Total  -  611,897  571.725  Grand  Total  _  888,932  - 

PARIS  WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

News-e  .  332,808  356.790  Becord-m  .  783,760  *242,189 

Newg-S  .  138,305  138,827  Times-Leader^  ...  1,114,036  ••OTS.I74 

_____  _  Independent-S  .  ...  441,778  458,176 

Grand  Total  _  371.113  495,117 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m  .  759,752  726,782  *  Published  8  days;  ••  Published  7 

Times-e  .  711,312  706,610  days. 


Grand  Total 


Give  Your  Advertisers 
Quality  R.O.P.  Cokv'like  this  .  •  c 
and  you’ll  sell  nwe  R«OJP*  advertising 


Sharper,  Cleaner  Colors  Will  Sell 
More  R.  O.  R  Advertising  for  You! 


Quality  reproduction  in  R.O.P.Color  work  increases 
advertising  impaa  . . .  makes  your  advertisers’  cam* 
paigns  mort  effective.  "Spherdcoce”  Blankets  and 
Drawsheets  assure  the  quality  in  color  work  that 
makes  happy  advertisers  .  the  quality  that  adver* 
tisers  expea  when  diey  pay  color  premiums. 

In  addition,  millions  of  tiny  glass  beads  give 
"Spberekote”  blankets  a  hard,  smooch  surface  that 
resists  ink . . .  reducing  first  impression  offset.  The 
tdid,  yet  resilient  surface  lets  you  print  with  even. 


firm  pressure.  This  means  dean,  sharp  impressions 
for  top-notch  color  quality,  the  quality  chat  produces 
more  color  advertising  for  your  paper. 

But  the  proof  is  on  your  press!  Try  "Spherekote’* 
blankets  in  your  pressroom  and  itt  the  difference  in 
quality  reproduaion.  Our  Sales  Representative  in 
your  area  will  be  happy  to  furnish  additional  infor* 
mation  at  your  request.  Write:  Miimesoa  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  Q,  St.  Paul  6, 
Minnesou. 


A  aiooucT  or  “sm**  tiSiaacM 


IC«  «  % 


SPHEREKOn 


BLANKETS 
DRAWSHEETS 
TYMPAN  COVERS 


ky  MiniW  MMif  A  Mlf.  Si.  Paul  A,  Wi— »»i«a. 

CaMfol  ff  fark  Avaaaa,  Na»  Vark  14.  N.'  T.  ki  CaaaAa:  P  O.  ta*  757,  laaAM,  Oalaila. 


This  insort  printed  on  "SPHEREKOTE"  Brand  BlankeU  by  the  La  Crosse  Tribtme,  La  Oroeee,  Wheemsks. 
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CEs  Scorn  Worthless 
Welfare  Agency  ‘News’ 


By  L.  T.  Anderson 
City  Editor,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 


A  colleagrue.  City  Editor  Rex 
Woodford  of  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail,  and  I  sat  at  the 
table  with  the  moderator. 

Seated  around  tables  in  front 
of  us  were  approximately  75 
men  and  women.  They  repre¬ 
sented  the  welfare  agencies  of 
Charleston  and  cei'tain  civic, 
fraternal,  religious  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations. 

All  were  interested  in  one 
thing:  how  to  get  news  and 
picturas  in  the  newspapers. 

But  they  didn’t  say  “news.” 
They  used  the  word  “publicity” 
as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  accept¬ 
able  term.  Their  attitudes  and 
their  questions  indicated  clear¬ 
ly  that  they  felt  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  a  duty  to  publish 
stories  concerning  their  groups. 

Forum  Speakers 
Woodford  and  I  were  there 
as  forum  speakers. 

So  we  spoke  our  mind.s — al¬ 
most.  It  would  have  been  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  bystander  that 
even  though  it  appeared  that 
we  were  mincing  no  words,  we 
were  fearful  of  injuring  feel¬ 
ings,  making  enemies,  upsetting 
some  rather  nice  individuals 
whose  copy,  frankly,  we’d  just 
as  soon  not  receive. 

But  they  were  ruffled  even  at 
our  mild  criticism  of  local  press 
agentry.  Our  remarks  prompted 
.some  stinging  criticism  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  judgment  of  edi¬ 
tors  came  under  discussion.  The 
forum  got  turned  around  and 
Woodford  and  I  found  ourselves 
answering  for  our  papers  the 
cu.stomary  critical  questions: 
why  don’t  you  print  more  pleas¬ 
ant  news?  why  do  you  use 

stories  about  criminal  violence? 
why  don’t  you  devote  more 

space  to  the  civic  good?  The 
latter  question,  of  course  mean¬ 
ing  “why  don’t  you  use  our 

handouts  more  prominently?” 

The  Daily  Mail  and  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  separately  owned  and 
operated,  are  deadly  rivals  in 
Charleston.  They  rarely  agree 
on  anything.  But  as  Woodford 
and  I  walked  back  to  our  desks 
after  the  forum  ended,  we 

found  ourselves  in  solid  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  points: 

Medium  sized  dailies,  because 
of  their  reluctance  to  hurt  some¬ 
one’s  feelings,  have  fallen  into  a 
trap  of  their  own  making.  The 
only  way  to  get  out  of  it  is  to 
start  using  (1)  the  wastebasket 
and  (2)  the  word  “no”  much 
more  frequently. 


Every  newspaper  should,  as  a 
matter  of  community  duty,  help 
every  worthwhile'  community 
endeavor  where  possible.  But  it 
isn’t  the  primary  function  of  a  ■ 
newspaper  to  perform  as  a  pub-  ' 
licizing  agency  for  the  ever¬ 
growing  list  of  welfare  agencies 
which  depend  entirely  upon  pub¬ 
licity  for  their  existence. 

As  matters  now  stand,  this 
li.st  of  agencies  is  so  large  that , 
a  survey  of  most  medium  size ' 
dailies  will  show  that  about  30% 
of  the'  day’s  “news”  output  is 
devoted  to  them.  These  “stories” 
are  necessarily  dull.  They  in¬ 
terest  no  one  except  the'  indi¬ 
viduals  directly  concerned.  They 
don’t  help  sell  newspapers. 
They  don’t  evoke  public  re¬ 
sponse.  They  aie  space  consum¬ 
ing  and  worthless.  They 
shouldn’t  be  printed. 

The  “Week”  or  “Day”  busi¬ 
ness  has  got  to  come  to  an  end. 
Newspapers  succumb  to  “Na¬ 
tional  Dental  Health  Week”  and 
“Better  Vision  Week,”  for  in¬ 
stance',  providing  invaluable  ad¬ 
vertising  to  dentists  and  optom¬ 
etrists  whose  “ethics”  forbid 
advertising — when  they  have  to 
pay  for  it.  There  are  now  more 
“Weeks”  in  a  years  than  there 
ara  weeks  in  a  year. 

Solution:  drop  all  “Week” 
material  quietly  into  the  waste¬ 
basket  except  in  the'  case  of 
“Weeks”  commemorating  some¬ 
thing  of  assured  local  interest;  ' 
for  instance,  an  observance  of 
the  progress  of  local  industries, 
or  observance  of  a  locally  his¬ 
toric  date. 

Summary:  Too  many  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  my  own,  are 
being  used  every  day  by  not 
more  than  200  persons  who  are 
connected  some  way,  with  agen¬ 
cies — ax-grinding  and  otherwise 
—  which,  if  they  were  dissolved 
today,  wouldn’t  be  missed. 
Newspapers  shouldn’t,  for  their 
own  go<^  and  the  good  of  hith¬ 
erto  bored  readers,  give  in  to 
their  pressure  or  their  wheed¬ 
ling.  Readers  pay  for  news. 
We’re  supposed  to  supply  them 
news.  This  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  few  firm  “no’s.” 

• 

Carrier  Honored 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Kenn  Litzenberger,  conclud¬ 
ing  a  five-year  stint  as  a  carrier 
for  the  Journal  and  Courier,  re¬ 
ceived  a  ^100  money  order  from 
subscribers  in  appreciation  of 
his  service  through  the  years. 


BALANCED  METAL 


1  lb. 
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DROSS 

^quALS 

UNBALANCED 
METAL 

1  lb.  FEDERATED  MOR-TIN 

BALANCED  METAL 


¥NI  riDBRATID  MOR-TIM‘  PLAN 

is  a  simple  and  proved  way  to  keep  all  type  metal  supplies 
balanced.  It  requires  no  large  cash  outlay  because  the  money 
Federated  gives  you  for  your  dross  pays  a  good  part  of  the  cost.  It 
works  with  all  metals:  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype, 
Monotype  or  Ludlow. 

Here's  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  works  .  .  . 

You  send  Federated  your  dross  and  we  will  supply  you 
MOR-TIN  Metals  on  a  pound-for-pound  exchange  basis.  These  metals, 
when  added  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dross 
removed,  will  maintain  the  analysis  and  working  standard 
of  your  supply. 

You  pay  Federated  only  the  difference  between  your  dross  allowance 
and  the  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  . . .  and  that  isn't  much  to  assure 
smooth  casting  operations! 

Federated  will  make  periodic  laboratory  analyses  and  will  supply 
you  dross  drums  free. 

If  you  would  like  more  details,  just  ask  your  Federated  salesman 
next  time  he  calls  or  write  Federated’s  Type  Metal  Dept. 

Would  you  care  to  have  information  on  Federated  Savai.oy. 
a  new  stick-type  flux  ...  or  on  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux? 

If  so,  just  ask  and  we'll  send  a  pamphlet. 


AuMfKMi  Smalting  ami  Rofining  Cemaany,  •  120  Broadway,  Now  York  S.  N.  Y. 
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“PRODUCTION  INSURANCE”  for  the  Houston  Post’s 
giant  new  press  is  provided  by  individual  G-E  drive 
motors — totalling  900  hp — for  each  of  its  15  press  units 
and  3  folders.  Should  as  many  as  ’  3  of  the  motors  be  lost 
from  the  press  combination,  those  remaining  could  still 
carry  the  whole  load  at  almost  normal  speed. 


ENGINEERING 

REPORTS; 


^  f 


Simple,  flexible  G-E  electronic  press  drive  ' 
powers  Houston  Post’s  new  Goss  press 


Factory-assembled  equipment  and  elimination  of  most  moving  parts 
cut  installation  and  maintonance  costs  in  new  $4,000,000  plant 


The  heart  of  the  Houston  Post’s  new  $4,000,000 
plant — opened  in  January,  1955,  on  the  newspaper’s 
70th  anniversary — is  its  giant  new  Goss  Headliner 
press,  powered  by  a  General  Electric  electronic 
press  drive.  Eighteen  G-E  motors  drive  its  15  units 
and  3  folders,  geared  to  turn  out  180,000  forty-page 
newspapers  per  hour. 

Many  reasons  prompted  the  Post  to  specify  this 
G-E  “printing  press  drive  of  the  future,”  among 
them: 

Lower  installation  costs — approximately  15  per 
cent  less  than  conventional  drives— because  of 
modern-designed  and  factory-assembled-and-wired 
control  panels. 

Lower  maintenance  costs.  With  the  simple,  easily 
understood  and  industrially  accepted  components 


of  this  electronic  system,  most  moving  and  wearing 
parts  are  eliminated. 

Increased  flexibility  for  various  press  combinations 
because  threading  and  running  power  for  each  unit 
comes  from  its  individual  drive  motor. 

Fewer  web  breaks  due  to  the  drive’s  smooth, 
stepless  speed  control. 

Savings  in  power  cost  because  of  the  higher  over¬ 
all  efficiency  and  power  factor  of  electronic  drive 
that  result  from  absence  of  secondary  resistors. 
Greater  headroom  in  the  reel  room,  since  motors 
are  mounted  on  the  side  frame  of  the  press. 

For  full  information  on  the  G-E  electronic  press 
drive,  contact  your  nearest  G-E  Apparatus  Sales 
Office,  or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  to  General 
Electric  Co.,  Section  653-36,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


FINGER-TIP  CONTROL  with  G-E  Safety  Signal  System  is 
another  feature.  G-E  push-button  stations  are  conven¬ 
iently  mounted  at  various  locations  on  the  press  for 
quick  accessibility  and  maximum  safety  to  the  pressman. 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC  PANEL  combines  power  and  control 
circuits  for  the  d-c  drive  motors  in  this  compact  row  of 
cubicles.  For  any  future  plant  expansion,  matching 
cubicles  can  easily  be  added. 
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Memphis  Acts 
To  End  Slums 
After  Expose 

Memphis 

I  h  ive  through  any  Memphis 
tieighboihood  classed  as  the 
slums  nowadays  and  you  can 
see  a  remarkable  change  in 
piogress. 

Dilapidated  shotgun  houses 
and  tenement  buildings  are  get¬ 
ting  their  faces  lifted  at  a 
dramatic  late.  Many  buildings 
beyond  •  repair  are  being  de¬ 
molished  to  make  way  for  bet¬ 
ter  housing. 

The  swift  disappearance  of 
slum  squalor  can  be  credited 
to  action  from  an  aroused 
citizenry  and  to  the  newspaper 


which  aroused  it — the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 

Last  December,  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  daily,  called  a  staff 
meeting  to  discuss  Memphis 
housing.  He  was  worried  by 
what  he  saw  in  back  alleys  and 
industrial  areas  and  he  had  a 
hunch  that  the  publicity  spot¬ 
light  had  never  been  focused 
on  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
city’s  bad  housing — the  greed 
of  landlords. 

Landlord.s  in  Spotlight 

Reporter  James  Gunter  was 
assigned  to  take'  a  long  look 
at  the  situation  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  all-out  news¬ 
paper  campaign  was  justified. 
He  found  six  square  miles  of 
crowded,  inadequate,  rat-in¬ 
fested  housing  where  lived  the 
poor  and  oppressed. 

Next  he  went  to  Chicago  to 


see  what  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newn  had  done  in  a  successful 
campaign  against  slums.  The 
men  who  fashioned  the  Chi¬ 
cago  job  opened  up  their  files 
to  him.  Then  he  began  to 
write  while  staff  photographers 
made  hundreds  of  pictures 
starkly  showing  the  shame  of 
a  big  town.  Paul  Coppock, 
an  editorial  writer,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  work  closely  with  the 
leporter  on  the  project.  Cal 
Alley  sat  in  on  conferences  to 
get  ideas  for  the  gripping  car¬ 
toons  he  contributed. 

Memphis  felt  the  impact  of 
the  opening  stories  Jan  31. 
The  Commercial  Appeal  tele¬ 
phones  began  a  frantic  ringing 
which  lasted  for  weeks.  Letters 
poured  in  with  tips  on  bad 
housing  and  heartless  land¬ 
lords.  There  also  came  bitter 
complaints  from  property  own¬ 


The  Elrod 


will  help  to  eliminate  your 
strip  material  shortages  and  the  inevitable 
waste  of  time  and  labor 


Wide  range  of  material  from 
a  single  machine— 1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness 


It’s  a  boost  to  your  compiositor’s  efficiency  when  he  turns  to 
the  strip  material  racks  and  finds  an  ample  supply  to  see  him 
through  a  heavy  day’s  work.  You  can  make  sure  of  this  with 
an  Elrod  installation— an  equipment  which  many  plants  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  for  an  abundance  of  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material.  Available  in  either  gas  or  electric  models. 


T he  rirod  is  sturdily  hut  simply 
huilt  for  continuous  production 
of  high-quality  strip  material 


Ludlow  TypOgrOph  Coilipony  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 


ers  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  paper.  The  ivames  were 
obtained  from  tax  records. 

City  officials  stepped  up  ef¬ 
forts  to  qualify  for  federal  aid 
in  slum  clearance  projects. 

Planners  have  mapped  giant 
urban  renewal  projects  for 
nine  areas  of  the'  city. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  gave 
$1,0U0  in  prizes  to  the  families 
in  one  neighborhood  making 
the  greatest  percentage  of  im- 
provement  in  their  homes, 
grounds  and  family  activities. 
Almost  600  families  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  projects. 

• 

Composing  Room  Gets 
Breath-Taking  Decor 

CINCIN.NATI 
Due  to  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  growth,  the  Enquirer's 
composing  room  has  b^n  ex¬ 
panded  and  shifts  made  in  other 
departments  to  obtain  additional 
space. 

The  entire  circulation  staff 
was  moved  from  second  to  fifth 
floor  and  now  occupies  the  for¬ 
mer  auditorium.  Charles  W. 
Staab,  circulation  director,  en¬ 
gaged  a  decorator  responsible 
for  the  nearby  new  public 
library,  the  resultant  red-and- 
white  decor  being  breath-taking. 

Glass-enclosed  offices  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  completed  the  picture. 
Meanwhile,  Stanley  Ferger,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  shifted  his 
general  ad  staff  to  quarters 
once  occupied  by  circulation  and 
sepal  ated  from  the  local  staff. 

• 

Photon  Anticipates 
Profit  Operation 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Photon,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
and  lessor  of  photocomposing 
machines,  will  turn  the  profit 
corner  in  1956,  William  W. 
Garth,  president,  advised  share¬ 
holders  this  week.  The  1954 
operations  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
.(>12,599  and  Mr.  Garth  said  a 
nominal  loss  can  be  expected 
again  this  year. 

Four  Photon  machines  are 
being  field-tested — two  at  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Led¬ 
ger,  one  at  a  commercial  print- 
ery  in  Boston  and  another  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  company  re¬ 
cently  sold  privately  25,000 
shares  of  stock  at  $25  a  share. 

• 

Safety  Sellout 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
About  1,000  Courier-Express 
newspaperboys  conducted  a 
door-to-door  sale  of  Safety 
Crusade  scotchlite  bumper  stick¬ 
ers  May  21  and  sold  out  their 
supply  of  28,000  at  20c  for  a 
set  of  two. 
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Your  son 


his  own 


The  sky  8  the  limit  in  the  U.S.  A.  For  today, 
America  stands  at  the  brink  of  its  biggest  to¬ 
morrow.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
will  graduate  this  June.  They  will  inherit  oppor¬ 
tunity  such  as  the  world  has  never  known. 

This  opportunity  belongs  to  your  son.  He  can 
become  a  leader  in  the  America  of  tomorrow.  He 
can  become  a  leader  of  industry ...  or  a  scientist 
whose  discoveries  change  the  course  of  history 
...  or  an  architect  whose  designs  grace  the  sky¬ 
lines  of  our  great  cities.  He  can  scale  the  heights 
of  greatness  in  any  of  the  professions,  arts  or 
sciences. 

But  what  kind  of  American  wili  he  be?  What 
kind  of  leader?  As  his  father,  there  are  many 
things  you  can  do  now  to  determine  the  answers. 
Because  the  examples  of  good  living  you  set  for 


your  son  .  . .  are  the  ones  by  which  he  will  live. 

Teach  him  to  take  an  honest  pride  in  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  To  treat  every  person  as  an  equal  and 
reject  petty  prejudices.  To  show  moderation  and 
wisdom  in  the  pleasures  of  life.  These  are  in¬ 
valuable  things  for  a  young  boy  to  learn. 

And  if  you  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  fine  whiskey, 
do  so  in  moderation.  Set  him  an  example  he’ll 
note  and  long  remember. Teach  him  moderation 
by  example.  You’ll  make  a  big  contribution  to¬ 
wards  helping  your  son  write  his  own  future _ 

and  write  it  well. 

On  this  Father’s  Day,  The  House  of  Seagram 
again  brings  you  this  message  of  moderation. 
Once  again,  we  urge  the  practice  of  moderation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fine  whiskey  — as  we  have 
done  for  many  years. 


The  House  of  Seagram 

FINE  WHISKIES  SINCE  1857 


Seanram-Dist  liers  Company,  Chrysler  Buildinn,  New  York 
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Superior  in  Performance.. 

THE  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY  PON 


Large  newspapers,  confronted  with  the  problem  of  color  printing. 


or  small  newspapers  unable  to  meet  steadily  increasing  produc¬ 


tion  schedules,  should  talk  with  a  Wood  engineer  about  the 


advantages  inherent  in  our  NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate. 


Let  us  tell  you  how  .  . .  and  why  .  .  .  this  precision  machine  pro¬ 


duces  better  plates,  F-A-S-T-E-R,  than  any  other  model.  And, 


well  show  you  why  It  will  continue  to  do  this,  day  after  day,  under 


the  stress  of  the  heaviest  production  schedule.  Its  built-in  features 


pay  off  in  higher  production  and  more  uniform  plates. 


Send  for  full  information 


C  reasons 
^  better  Dia 


ItSir 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  EXECUTIVE  ANI 


ANltALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Direct  Sales  Industry 
Built  on  Want  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


When  we  tote  up  the  nation’s 
best  want  ad  customers,  we 
mipht  well  give  consideration 
to  the  direct  selling  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  fact  among  this  group 
there  might  well  be  the  biggest 
want  ad  spender  of  them  all 
with  a  budget  of  over  $247,000 
just  for  classified  advertising. 
Others  have  budgets  that  are 
almost  as  impressive! 

“More  effective  use  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,”  which  these 
companies  use  mainly  for  re¬ 
cruiting  sales  help,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  high  on  the  list  of 
topics  to  be  discussed  when  the 
National  Association  of  Direct 
Selling  Companies  convenes  for 
its  annual  convention  at  the 
New  Yorker  Hotel,  June  6-8. 

The  nation’s  door-bell  pushers 
have  racked  up  over  $3  billion 
in  annual  sales  volume  which 
is  moving  forward  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  general  retail 


_  Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 

.  print  your  magazine,  newspa- 

_  per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver- 

"  tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 

*  print  Black,  color  or  process 

*  colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 

*  presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 

■  outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 

®  quote  on  your  needs. 

■  Rodgers  & 

S  McDonald 

*  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

^  Rotary  Printing  Specialitts 

■  Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lti  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 

I  LET’S  DISCUSS  IT  .  .  .  write  for  | 
I  samples  and  prices.  i 


ADDRESS 


sales.  Backbone  of  the.se  organ¬ 
izations,  which  plug  almost 
every  product  in  the  American 
economy,  is  the  commi.ssion 
salesman. 

100%  of  Effort 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
membership  list  of  the  NADSC 
by  Banner  &  Greif,  public  re¬ 
lations  counselors,  concerning 
advertising  practices  in  the 
field,  reveals  that  often  classi¬ 
fied  represents  the  bigge.st 
chunk  of  money  budgeted.  In 
many  cases  the  actual  e.\pendi- 
tures  for  classified  are  done  by 
agents  or  distributors.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  distributor  not  only 
chooses  the  media  but  bears 
the  expense.  Here’s  how  one 
large  company  puts  it: 

“Practically  no  newspaper 
display  advertising  is  done  by 
these  distributor.s — at  least,  not 
enough  to  make  mention  of. 
The  problem  is  strictly  one  of 
organization  building,  and  that 
is  why  classified  columns  repre¬ 
sent  practically  100%  of  the 
effort  insofar  as  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  concerned.” 

In  the  case  of  a  livestock  and 
poultry  feed  company,  their 
$20,000  newspaper  budget  is 
spent  entirely  for  recruiting  via 
classified  with  the  ads  and 
budget  originating  in  the  home 
office. 

Challenging  Situation 

A  challenging  situation  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  questionnaires 
that  might  well  claim  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  In  almost  every  case 


while  classified  is  used  to  reach 
salesmen,  that  is  where  the 
use  of  newspapers  stops.  The 
livestock  feed  company  men¬ 
tioned  above,  for  example, 
spends  $250,000  for  farm  pub¬ 
lication  advertising  to  develop 
consumer  acceptance  for  its 
products. 

A  Job  for  Newspapers 
Another  company  which  sells 
silver  and  chinaware  estimates 
its  want  ad  expenditure,  both 
direct  and  through  agents,  at 
$1C0,000  with  schedules  in  Life 
and  Good  Housekeeping  pro¬ 
viding  the  consumer  ad  pro¬ 
gram.  An  accessory  company 
spends  $60,000  in  newspaper 
classified  and  backs  up  its  sales¬ 
men  with  magazine  advertising 
only.  Still  another  concern,  with 
a  thundering  $100,000  news¬ 
paper  budget  of  which  $92,500 
goes  into  want  ads,  spends 
$500,000  in  magazines  to  plug 
its  educational  products.  It 
could  be  made  fairly  obvious  to 
these  organizations,  it  would 
seem,  that  if  newspapers  can 
develop  commission  salesmen, 
they  can  likewise  develop  good 
customers  for  good  products. 

Household  Words 

Who  are  the.se  direct  selling 
organizations?  Many  have  be¬ 
come  household  words:  Fuller 
Brush,  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills, 
Avon  Products,  Century  Metal 
Craft  (Guardian  Service),  etc. 
An  important  part  of  the 
NADSC  program  is  community 
relations  and  the  maintenance 
of  high  ethical  standards.  An 
association  membership  list  is 
on  file  with  all  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  Recruiting  at  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  level,  the  industry 
feels,  makes  for  better  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Currently 
88%  of  the  direct  salesmen 
live  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  sell. 

CAMs  should  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling  sales  help  ad¬ 
vertising  to  this  or  any  other 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES.  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Fedtral  Si.  Botlon,  Mat*. 

317  SowHi  Tryon  St.  Chorletl*,  N.  C. 


type  sales  organization  if  they 
back  up  their  sales  pitch  with 
this  testimonial  by  A.  C.  Fuller, 
founder.  Fuller  Brush  Com- 


“Thc  Syracuse  Post-Standard  want 
ad  of  December  14.  1909,  anri  the 

early  1910  ad  in  Everybody’s  maga- 
zine,  which  because  of  their  results 
caused  us  to  establish  our  policy  of 
using  newspaper  want  ads  regularly 
to  bring  us  dealers,  converted  this 
business  from  a  one  man  operation 
to  a  national  enterprise,  and  started 
sales  which  have  totaled  $490,000,000 
since  1909,  This  includes  industrial 
sales  for  the  last  31  years,  and  ms- 
metics  for  the  last  six.  As  compared 
to  the  one  man,  myself,  in  the  field 
when  I  began,  and  to  the  2h  just 
before  these  ads  were  published,  there 
are  now  6800  Fuller  Brush  men  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.” 

White  Space  and 
Record  Linage 

On  Saturday,  May  28,  the 
classified  section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-Daily 
News,  carried  a  full  page  ad 
unique  in  the  annals  of  classi¬ 
fied.  Centered  in  white  .‘tpace 
was  a  small  1-column  by  2-inch 
message,  in  small  type,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  Whiz 
Kids,  an  automobile  dealer, 
would  be  having  a  Memorial 
Day  weekend  sale. 

This  ad,  placed  by  Ross  Gil- 
liert.  Whiz  Kids  owner,  was 
his  15th  consecutive  full-page 
ad  in  the  Saturday  Mirror-New.s 
Classified  section. 

During  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  Mirror-News  Clas¬ 
sified  has  set  a  record  of  857,- 
428  lines,  and  over  a  quarter- 
million  were  automotive. 

Type  Faces  Provide 
Exact  Line  Count 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has 
taken  steps  to  see  that  the 
classified  advertiser  gets  exactly 
what  he  wants  in  type  faces. 

The  News  is  now  using  type 
in  2,  4,  5  and  7-line  depths  that 
is  cut  on  a  true  line  count  basis, 
taking  into  consideration  the 
shrinkage  inherent  in  the 
stereotyping  process. 

Formerly  advertisers  would 
specify  4,  5  or  7-line  type  and 
would  find  that  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  measured  a  half-line  short 
In  all  such  cases,  the  advertiser 
was  charged  not  for  the  space 
he  ordered,  but  for  the  space 
measured  in  the  newspaper  af¬ 
ter  shrinkage. 

"While  the  difference  may 
seem  small  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  ads  using  display  type,”  the 
News  said,  “a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  of  40  or  so  pages  of 
classified  may  mean  as  much  as 
an  additional  page  of  revenue 
‘in  giving  the  customer  what 
he  orders.’  ” 
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Chemco  System 


IT  S  iE$T  FOR  PLATEMAKING 


PRODUCES 

PRECISION  NEGATIVES 


...FASTER...EASIER! 


Here’s  the  Chemco  engraving  gallery  team  that’s  doing  a 
tremendous  job  in  meeting  circulation  requirements  for 
America’s  busiest  newspapers. 

If  your  newspaper’s  circulation  is  over  50,000,  adopting 
the  Chemco  system  is  the  wisest  investment  you  can  make! 

CHEMCO  MODEL  F  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA -Used  in  the 
daily  production  of  about  47,000,000  copies  of  the 
53,000,000  newspapers  printed  each  day.  The  operator  rolls 
down  his  choice  of  three  film  widths  housed  within  the 
camera,  to  dial-indicated  length.  Outside  controls,  roll  film 
cut  off,  side  arm  control,  new  screen  distance  setting,  quick, 
accurate  focusing  scales,  and  numerous  other  Chemco  fea¬ 
tures  aid  him  in  precise,  rapid  production  of  high  quality 
negatives.  The  operator  can  shoot  an  entire  series  of  ex¬ 
posures  before  entering  the  darkroom! 

CHEMCO  HIGH  SPEED  STRIPPING  FILMS -Paper  base 
stripping  films  combine  the  speed  your  newspaper  needs  with 


the  long  range  and  sensitivity  to  provide  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Tonal  gradations  in  original  copy  are  “picked  up’’  in 
far  greater  detail  than  by  any  other  film  on  the  market  t^ay. 
Chemco  High  Speed  Stripping  Films  are  produced  to  meet 
your  most  urgent  edition  requirements ...  in  speed,  process¬ 
ing,  stripping  and  printing. 

CHEMCO  729  DEVELOPER —This  efficient  developer  of¬ 
fers  more  energy  and  higher  control  than  any  other  caustic 
type  developer!  Chemco  729  results  in  sharper  dot  structure 
and  crisper  reproduction.  It  is  especially  recommended  for 
fine  screen  work.  Chemco  729  has  long  life  and  offers 
maximum  economy. 

CHEMCO  POWER-FIX— Three  times  faster  than  ordinary 
“hypo’’... no  objectionable  acetic  acid  fumes  or  odor... 
longer  tray  life. .  .no  corrosion  to  porcelain  or  stainless  steel. 
AND... no  expensive  weighing  and  mixing  of  chemicals! 
Use  Chemco  Power-Fix  with  Chemco  tempering  Solution. 


chemco 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC.  glen  cove,  n.  y. 

ATLANTA  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DALLAS  DETROIT  NEW  ORLEANS  NEW  YORK 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL 

UNIT  DRIVE  FORMULA 


Keep  it  simple-Keep  it  sturdy 

KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


A  modern  metropolitan  newspaper 
press  calls  for  the  utmost  depend¬ 
ability  in  all  its  parts  ...  if  its 
segments,  never  in  total  view  or 
under  total  control  of  one  person, 
are  to  gear  and  mesh  and  integrate 
dependably. 

And  the  dependability  formula 
calls  for  the  simplest  means  of 
gaining  the  specified  ends— which 
in  the  minds  of  a  growing  number 
of  newspaper  production  people 
calls  for  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
on  the  unit  press  drives. 

The  story  on  the  Cutler-Hammer 
unit  press  drive  control  is  this: 
Paired  with  simple,  sturdy,  a.c. 


wound  rotor  unit  motors  are 
Cutler-Hammer  unit  controls  em¬ 
bodying  simple,  sturdy  industrial 
control  designs  that  every  plant 
electrician  knows  and  can  under- 
standingly  service. 

From  this  dependable  combina¬ 
tion  you  get  every  possible  func¬ 
tion  you  can  require.  But  you  get 
it  simp/y— without  headaches  and 
without  heartaches.  Inching, 
threading,  satin-smooth  accelera¬ 
tion,  high  efficiencies  all  the  way 
up !  REAL  synchronization  of  unit 
inotors,  flexibility  .  .  .  and  blessed 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Details?  Take  a  look  at  the  C-H 


cam  drum  accelerator  with  83 
speed  points.  Note  that  inching 
and  threading  DON’T  draw  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  battery  of  unit 
motors.  No  changing  load  adjust¬ 
ing  resistor  switches.  No  unbal¬ 
anced  loads.  No  circulating  cur¬ 
rents  or  excessive  peaks.  Your 
electrician  can  service  this  drive 
and  he  can  service  this  control. 
Get  these  facts  and  many  more 
from  the  Cutler-Hammer  engineer¬ 
ing  representative. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
1360  St.  Paul  Ave. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  and  Single  Motor 
Drive  on  48  page  Goss  Press  at 
THE  BRANTFORD  (Ont.)  EXPOSITOR 
The  publisher,  John  C.  Preston,  writes: 

“We  are  very  pleased  with  the  operation  of  (the 
drive).  Most  satisfactory  in  daily  operation." 


ill 

laT 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


Cotler-Hammer  Unit  Drive  Control  serves  S.  Carolina’s  biggest  newspapers 
THi  STATE  and  COLUMBIA  RECORD 
with  a  combined  doily  circulation  of  110,000  copies.  Now  in  their  new 
$1,500,000  plant,  printing  on  their  new  8-unit  Goss  Headliner  press  with 
a  normal  running  speed  of  52,500  sixty-four  page  standard  format 
newspapers  per  hour.  Total  capacity  96  pages. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original"  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and 
guards  against  destructive  wrap-arounds 
and  costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
con  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de¬ 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives  and  Control  in 
CUNEO  EASTERN  PRESS  PLANT 
These  Babcock  64  poge  2  color  magazine  presses  in  the  Cuneo  Ea 
ern  Press  Plant  at  Philadelphia  are  equipped  with  Cutler-Hamrr 


( .4  dvertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 

! 

j^y  Joe  Marsh  I 


Buz  ''Badgers''  'Em 
into  Coming 

Attendance  at  Rotary  Club  meetings 
was  a  real  problem— until  Buz  Walker, 
the  new  president,  took  over.  Buz  man¬ 
aged  to  get  100%  turnout  last  night. 

“iVo  matter  how  good  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is%  Buz  says,  “you  canH  do  a 
real  job  unless  you  get  everybody  work¬ 
ing  together  and  coming  to  meetings. 

“I  wanted  to  be  sure  all  the  boys 
made  the  first  Spring  meeting,  so  I  sent 
each  one  a  badge  marked  ‘Reception 
Committee.’  Yes,  they  all  showed  up 
— I  have  a  hunch  they’ll  keep  coming 
back,  too.” 

From  where  I  sit,  it  never  hurts  to 
make  the  other  fellow  feel  he's  im¬ 
portant.  Also,  it  never  hurts  to  show  a 
tolerant  attitude  toward  your  neigh¬ 
bor's  tastes  and  habits,  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  Some  of  us  are  natural  club 
“joiners,"  some  are  lone  wolves  .  .  . 
just  as  some  are  devoted  coffee  lovers 
while  some  prefer  a  quiet  glass  of  beer. 
Whatever  our  preferences  we  have  a 
right  to  a  sympathetic  “reception'* 
from  others. 


Rihicoff’s  Policy: 

No  ‘Canned’  Releases, 
Just  Meet  the  Press 


By  Alien  M.  Wideni 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  late  December,  1954,  just 
a  few  days  prior  to  assuming 
his  new  four-year  post  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  Hartford 
Lawyer  Abraham  A.  RibicofT 
told  State  Capitol  political 
writers  and  reporters  at  a 
luncheon  here 

“I  prefer  the  direct,  personal 
relationship  rather  than  using 
press  releases.” 

He  told  the  newsmen  that  he 
would  abolish  the  role  of  press 
secretary  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Connecticut  newsmen.  He 
noted  that  during  his  four  years 
in  Congress  (he  was  a  Con¬ 
necticut  Representative),  he  is¬ 
sued  only  one  press  release.  All 
other  news  came  fi'om  direct 
contact  between  him  and  the 
press. 

Top  Aides  Named 

As  far  as  routine  press  ciues- 
tions  were  concerned,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  these 
could  be  handled  by  his  three 
top  aides  —  John  N.  Dempsey, 
Herman  Wolf  and  William  R. 
Cotter.  He  said  he  planned  to 
be  available  to  the  press  at  all 
times. 

How  has  this  situation  work¬ 
ed  over  the  intervening  months  ? 

A  good  indication  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Ribicoff’s  feelings  in  the 
matter  was  expres.sed  at  the 
May  18  annual  spring  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Circuit  of 
the  Associated  Press.  The  New 
Haven  Register  was  host  to 
about  50  editors  and  publishers. 

He  told  the  gathering  that 
he  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  scope  and  fairness  of  news 
coverage  given  state  affairs  by 
Connecticut  newspapers.  He 
will  continue  to  employ  the  press 
exclusively  rather  than  radio 
or  television,  as  a  means  of 
informing  the  public  about  his 
program,  he  said. 

The  lawyer-turned-governor 
is  a  tall,  amiable  individual 
with  an  already-acquired  .state¬ 
wide  reputation  of  handling  the 
press  with  skill  and  effective¬ 
ness. 

No  ‘Canned’  Releases 

He  recalls  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  term,  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  not 
using  “canned  releases,”  or 
taking  radio  time  for  news  an¬ 
nouncements,  but  of  imparting 
his  program  to  the  public  by 


means  of  direct,  daily  press  con¬ 
ferences  with  newspaper  report¬ 
ers. 

He  adniits  that  doubt  was 
expressed  over  the  workability 
of  his  system.  , 

It  has  worked  splendidly, 
however,  he  asserts.  He  says  he 
told  representatives  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  radio  and  television 
stations  recently  that  so  long  as 
newspapers  continue  to  give 
him  the  fair,  complete,  accu¬ 
rate  coverage  accorded  him,  he 
will  stick  to  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  as  his  principal  means  of 
communication  to  the  public. 

Key  Connecticut  newsmen 
told  E&P  they  have  found  Gov. 
Ribicoff  co-operative  on  both 
major  and  minor  issues. 

Daily  Conferences 

During  the  current  Legisla¬ 
tive  session,  the  governor  has 
been  conducting  a  morning 
meeting  for  afternoon  press, 
and  an  afternoon  get-together 
for  morning  paper  reporters. 

Direct  press  praise  of  Gov.  • 
Ribicoff  is  not  difficult  to  find 
says  a  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  correspondent: 

“Perhaps  the  outstanding 
impression  you  get  from  a 
Ribicoff-reporter  parley  is  that 
of  genuine  mutual  respect.” 

John  K.  Borland,  State  Capi¬ 
tol  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
Times,  says: 

“Any  (Governor  in  effect  is 
available  for  the  press  when  a 
news  story  is  breaking;  some 
governors  have  the  unfortunate 
lack  of  news  judgment,  Ribi¬ 
coff  has  a  keen  sense  of  news 
and  is  not  afraid  —  as  in  the 
case  of  some  governors  —  to 
meet  the  press  with  simple 
notes,  rather  than  prepared 
statements. 

“Ribicoff  is  his  own  press 
secretary  and  so  far  he’s  been 
chalking  up  quite  an  impressive 
record  in  news  developments.” 

• 

Weeklies  Merge 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  Groves  Advocate  and 
Mid-County  Review,  two  weekly 
newspapere  in  Central  Jefferson 
County,  have  been  merg^ed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Alvin  Barr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nederland  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Capt.  C.  M.  Henkel, 
who  has  been  editor  of  both  pa¬ 
pers,  is  editing  the  combined 
publication. 
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How  is 

Pennsylvania's  No.  3  ^''City"? 


& 


Try  to  measure  it  and  you’ve  tackled  a  man-sized  chore.  Because 
Pennsylvania’s  third  largest  sales  target  spans  14  retail  trading 
areas  .  .  .  each  of  the  cities  in  this  ad  signature  is  a  key 
center  or  huh  of  an  important  secondary  market.  Calculate 
their  potentials  and  you’ll  have  an  exciting  assignment. 
For  together,  they’ve  got  enough  people,  jobs,  and  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  up  a  sixth  of  the  State’s  population,  income, 
^  and  consumer  spending  power.  Plan  to  sell  this  fast- 

growing  market  with  local  newspapers  and  you’ve 
got  it  made.  Because  nearly  half  the  families — a 
quarter-miUion  readers  —  shop  these  hometown 
dailies  before  any  other  medium  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s  No.  3  “City.” 
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Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  City  with  these  newspapers 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  <E)  *  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBUC 

OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  *  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 

NEWS  (E)  *  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  <E)  *  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
(M)  *  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 
REPORTER  (MAE)  *  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M) 
•  WILUAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  *  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

They  Forgot  to  Say 


It  s  Tiring, 

By  Dwight  Benlel 

Well,  it’s  pretty  discourag¬ 
ing. 

We’re  sitting  at  our  desk  in 
our  little  West  Coast  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  shuffling 
through  a  pile  of  calls  from 
newspaper  employers  asking  for 
job  applicants  we  don’t  have. 
Fourteen  of  them,  including  one 
from  an  employer  who  asks  ir¬ 
ritably  Avhen  we’re  going  to 
send  him  a  good  gal  for  a  so¬ 
ciety  job. 

And  we’re  wishing  we  were 
turning  out  three  times  as  many 
graduates,  like  just  about  every 
other  journalism  school  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  country  is  wishing, 
and  wondering  what  to  do  about 
it,  when  here  comes  the  mail 
with  this  four-page  blue-green 
multilithed  bulletin  called  “To¬ 
morrow’s  Job.” 

It’s  a  “bulletin  of  occupa¬ 
tional  news,”  it  says  right  up 
at  the  top,  and  published  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  down  the 
coast  by  the  Western  Personnel 
Institute,  whatever  that  is.  And 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  govei’nment  reveals  we 
exploded  another  A-bomb  under  j 
water  in  the  Pacific.  Our  Wash-  j 
ington  officials  never  lose  hope. 
They  figure  if  they  shoot  off ' 
enough  of  these  thing.s — they 
may  finally  get  a  brand  that 
won’t  work. 

*  if  it 

The  electricity  bill  at  tbe 
White  House  is  $2,500  a  month. 
Oh  well,  when  you  run  a  dy¬ 
namic  administration,  you  can’t 
scrimp  on  the  dynamo. 

From  the  Clez>eland  Plain  Dealer 


Too 


it  proposes  to  give  interested 
young  people  the  lowdown  on 
newspapc'r  work.  Here’s  how  it 
starts  off: 

Beginners  Jobs  Scarce 

“Beginners  jobs  are  bard  to 
find,  the  pay  is  only  average, 
the  hours  of  work  are  often 
inconvenient  .  .  .” 

This  “clearing  house  of  in¬ 
formation  about  occupations,” 
as  it  calls  itself,  hastens  to  add 
that  for  the  young  person  will¬ 
ing  to  put  up  with  such  incon¬ 
veniences  there  are  some  com¬ 
pensating  features.  It  quotes 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  saying, 
“There  is  nothing  more  excit¬ 
ing  in  the  world  than  newspa¬ 
per  w'ork.” 

If  you  can  get  it,  that  is,  the 
bulletin  continues,  “It  takes 
initiative  to  get  a  job  on  a 
newspaper  .  .  .  Big  city  news¬ 
papers  are  merging  or  combin¬ 
ing  their  mechanical  operations 
to  cut  cost.  Circulation  figures 
have  risen  only  slightly  since 
1945  in  spite  of  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  population.  Now  and  then 
the  closing  of  an  old  and 
honored  daily  makes  news 
across  the  country.  .  .  . 

“With  cai'eful  study  and  luck, 
a  novice  might  be  hired  by  a 
paper  with  a  permanent  future 
for  him.  .  .  .” 

This  happy  approach  to  news- 
papering  as  a  career,  it  says 
up  in  an  ear,  is  distributed  at 
25  cents  each  for  one  to  49 
copies,  20  cents  each  for  50  to 
99  copies,  and  15  cents  each 
for  100  or  more.  For  this  mod¬ 
est  price  it  offers  an  unusual 
amount  of  misinformation. 

Weekly  newspapermen  will 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SON 


be  startled  to  learn,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  “a  more  leisurely 
life”  is  one  of  the  “weeklies’ 
chief  advantages.”  Ad  manag¬ 
ers  beating  the  bushes  for  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  the  weekly 
jiayroll  will  not  take  kindly  to 
the  assertion  that  “competence 
in  writing”  is  mentioned  as 
“among  the  first  qualities 
sought”  in  an  advertising  em¬ 
ploye,  when  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  is  made  to  the  ability  to 
sell  advertising. 

And  journalism  .school  direc¬ 
tors  will  utter  no  happy  little 
squeals  over  the  assertion  that 
“while  journalism  training  is 
still  important  in  the  fields  of 
writing,  the  emphasis  is  swing¬ 
ing  more  and  more  toward  a 
broad  background  in  sociology, 
political  science,  history  and 
psychology.” 

Well,  while  we’re  wondering 
during  the  next  several  days 
whether  to  revise  our  thinking 
about  freedom  of  the  multilith 
press,  here  comes  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
by  Keen  Rafferty,  chairman  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico 
department  of  jouinalism,  to 
the  executive  director  of  the 
outfit  that  puts  out  “Tomor¬ 
row’s  Job.” 

Mr.  Rafferty  has  told  the 
lady,  “Beginner’s  jobs  are  not 
hard  to  find.  There  are  far 
more  jobs  for  beginners  than 
there  are  adequate  people  to 
fill  them.  Hundreds  of  inade¬ 
quate  people,  being  graduated 
from  college  annually  in  ‘so¬ 
ciology,  political  science,  his¬ 
tory  and  psychology,’  to  quote 
your  bulletin,  may  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  jobs,  and  they 
should,  for  editors  have  no  way 
of  assessing  their  abilities  as 
beginners.  They  will  ordinarily 
know  so  little  that  the  risk  of 
employing  them  is  too  great  to 
take. 

Graduates  Snapped  Up 

“Meanwhile,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  others  are  being 
graduated  annually  by  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  and  are  being 
snapped  up  at  once.  Each 
Spring  we  have  at  least  three 
times  as  many  requests  from 
editors  for  young  men  and 
women  as  we  have  people  to 
fill  them.  This  is  true  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  threughout  the 
U.  S. 

“It  seems  to  us,”  continues 
Mr.  Rafferty,  “that  your  bul¬ 
letin  takes  little  or  no  account 
of  the  fact  that  a  good  jour¬ 
nalism  education  means  a  prob¬ 
ing  insight  into  what  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  techniques  are, 
acquired  in  college  only  in  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  plus  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education,  required  by 
schools  of  journalism. 


“We  would  guess  that  your 
study  fails  to  think  fully  of 
newspaper  work  as  an  end  in 
itself.  The  newspaper  domi¬ 
nates  all  American  journalism. 

It  is  only  through  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  the  real  practice  of 
the  profession  can  exist.  The 
newspaper  is  not  a  step  toward 
something  worthwhile — it  is  a 
worthwhile  thing  in  itself,  and 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  and 
happy  of  all  pursuits.  Its  hours 
are  not  inconvenient,  unless  a 
person  objects  to  working  40 
hours  a  week  at  night  to  have 
the  joy  of  seeing  his  work  on 
the  stands  next  morning  for  * 
people  to  read. 

“If  pay  is  only  ‘average’  for 
beginners  (should  beginning 
newsmen  make  more  than  be¬ 
ginning  lawyers?)  it  can  be  far 
above  average  for  the  right 
man  on  the  right  paper.  We 
know  too  many  who  make  $20,- 
000  a  year  to  make  the  news¬ 
paper  seem  like  a  place  of 
poverty.  .  .  .” 

Well,  after  reading  Mr.  Raf¬ 
ferty’s  letter  we  feel  somewhat 
better  until  we  remember  that, 
even  for  free,  it  isn’t  going  to 
the  same  places — the  school 
counselors  offices  and  such— 
that  Tomorrow’s  Job  is  being 
sent.  So  ...  we  ask  our  sec¬ 
retary  to  kindly  step  in  with 
her  book  and  pencil  and  take 
the  following  urgent  “Memo  to 
the  American  Council  on  Edu-  « 
cation  for  Journalism:  Let’s 
get  going  on  that  guidance 
booklet  in  journalism,  fellas. 
The  forces  of  darkness  aren’t 
just  sitting  around  waiting.” 

• 

Galvin  Scholarship 
At  Miami  Univ. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 
The  Leroy  S.  Galvin  Schol¬ 
arship  has  been  established  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  in 
memory  of  the  late  publisher 
of  the  Lima  News. 

The  $10,000  fund  established 
by  his  daughter.  Miss  Catharine 
R.  Galvin,  will  produce  $600 
annually  for  scholarships. 

Mr.  Galvin  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1898  at  Miami  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  university 
from  1917  until  his  death  on 
March  1,  1952. 

• 

Vodrey  Scholarships 

Canton,  Ohio 
Ohio  units  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.  are  accepting 
bids  for  scholarships  to  the 
Ohio  Forestry  Association 
summer  camp  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  William  H.  Vodrey 
Sr.  Each  Brush-Moore  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  station,  located 
in  Ohio,  will  award  five  scholar¬ 
ships  to  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  9. 
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WORLD’S  LARGEST  LINE  OF 
STEREOTYPING  and  ELECTROTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 


K  '■■} 
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HOE  precision 
machines  that 

o 

speed  plate-making 
operations  include  — 


MONARCH  II  MATRIX  ROLLER 

Designed  for  plants  with  long  con¬ 
tinuous  operating  schedules.  Pro¬ 
vides  the  strength  and  rigidity, 
accuracy  of  adjustment,  and  operat¬ 
ing  precision  essential  for  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  dry  mat  moulding. 

SPEED  MOULD  FOR  FLAT  CASTING 

Can  be  quicldy  adjusted  for  type- 
high,  base-high  or  shell  plates  by 
simply  turning  a  hand  wheel.  Plates 
as  large  as  18"  x  24"  or  as  small  as  a 
column  in  width  can  be  cast  with 
equal  facility. 

EQUIPOSE  VACUUM  CURVED 
CASTING  MOULD 

For  producing  superior  stereotype 
plates  for  black  or  color  printing, 
this  self-balancing  casting  mould 
has  an  automatic  cooling  system 
which  prevents  defects  from  too 
rapid  cooling. 


RADIAL  ARM  ROUTING  MACHINE 

A  counterweight  and  heavy  spring 
provide  a  sensitive,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  router  arm  for  work  on  flat 
plates.  The  high  speed  router  head 
has  precision  ball  bearings.  Holds 
the  largest  bits  securely. 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTING  MACHINE 

Completely  enclosed  for  operator 
protection.  Ease  of  operation  and 
sensitive  control  permit  exceedingly 
accurate  work.  Ball-bearing  router 
liead  makes  possible  hi^-speed 
routing  with  minimum  vibration. 

PRECISION  SHAVER  FOR  FLAT  SHAVING 

Will  shave  aecurately  plates  as  thin 
as  without  buckling.  Can  also 
shave  up  to  .030"  in  one  cut  on 
plates  as  large  as  18"  x  26".  Easy 
reading  gauge  shows  exact  thickness 
after  shaving,  which  can  be  done  to 
.001". 

PRECISION  SHAVER  AND  CUHING 
OFF  CYLINDER 

Shaves  a  curved  plate  and  cuts  off 
its  tail  in  a  single  operation,  in  less 
than  forty  seconds.  When  operation 
is  complete,  the  machine  stops  and 
plate  is  unlocked  automatically. 
Shaving  is  accurate  to  .001". 

VERTICAL  PLATE  CURVING  MACHINE 

The  machine  that  revolutionized 
vertical  plate  curving  will  curve 
plates  from  9"  up  in  diameter;  of 
any  width  to  27"  along  the  straight 
edge;  of  any  thickness  up  to  %". 
Curvature  is  uniform  for  entire 
length  of  plate. 


Other  widely  used 
HOE  machines  are  —  ^ 

Straight  Line  Fiat  Router 
Combined  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
Saw  Table  and  Monorail  Trimmer  j 
Metal  Furnaces 
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Write  for  dtlailtd  information  on  any 
of  this  equipment  in  which  you  are  interested 
or  contact  the  nearest  HOE  office. 


910  East  lasth  Street  New  York  54,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


CLARIFICATION  FOR  IKE 

PRESIDENT  Eisenhower  was  right  when 

he  said,  “I  am  sure  that  my  friends  of 
the  press  will  have  plenty  to  criticize  in 
that  statement.”  He  had  just  told  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters  in  Washington  that 
“in  many  ways,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
your  industry  in  swaying  public  opinion, 
and  I  think  particularly  about  burning 
issues  of  the  movement,  may  be  even 
greater  than  the  press.” 

The  President  has  had  spectacular  suc¬ 
cess  in  reaching  almost  a  maximum  radio 
and  TV  audience  when  he  has  been  on 
the  air,  as  any  President  would  have.  But 
only  the  President  and  possibly  a  few 
others  have  such  drawing  power.  There 
are  a  few  peculiarities  about  the  radio 
and  television  audience  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  on  the  air  that  he  should 
know  about. 

Not  everybody  listens  at  the  same  time 
Even  a  so-called  “national”  television 
audience  is  an  exaggeration. 

Let’s  examine  one  big  city,  Chicago, 
where  television  claims  “saturation” 
coverage  of  91%  households  with  sets. 
Only  during  three  evening  hours  are 
more  than  50%  of  those  sets  turned  on. 
Eleven  other  broadcasting  hours  have  less 
than  30%  of  the  sets  turned  on. 

Now  divide  those  sets  in  use  between 
the  four  television  stations  on  the  air. 
Only  a  handful  of  top  rated  shows  get 
between  40  and  50%  of  the  audience. 
Most  of  them  are  way  below  that. 

If  a  speaker,  or  an  opinion  molding 
program,  could  use  all  stations  at  the 
same  time  during  the  peak  listening  hour 
(which  is  an  impossibility),  he  would 
reach  more  than  50%  of  the  Chicago 
sets.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  percentage 
would  be  much  smaller. 

Furthermore,  neither  radio  nor  TV 
have  editorial  pages  of  their  own  where 
important  issues  are  discussed  and 
analyzed.  The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
air  are  those  of  others.  Contrary  opinions 
must  wait  for  a  later  airing  to  a  different 
audience.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  tug-of-war  between  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  with  lj,ttle  time 
for  calm  appraisal.  Rarely  are  the  pros 
and  cons  available  at  the  same  time. 

In  contrast,  there  is  hardly  a  home  in 
this  country  that  does  not  receive  a 
newspaper  every  day.  Here  is  a  printed 
record  containing  all  sides  of  important 
issues,  usually  with  analytical  comment, 
at  hand  all  the  time  and  any  time.  On 
the  air,  a  speech  or  a  program  missed  is 
lost  forever. 

With  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  occupied  away  from  their  radio 
or  TV  sets  most  of  the  time  they  still 
must,  and  always  will,  have  to  rely  on 
the  press  for  information  and  guidance 
in  formulating  their  opinions. 


LOCAL  NEWS 


Thy  word  U  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  path. — Ptalm,  119:  105, 


COURT  RECORDS 


IT  begins  to  look  more  and  more  as 

if  some  of  our  courts  are  operated  as 
closed  shops  strictly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  incumbent  majority  on  the  bench.  If 
you  as  a  newspaperman  think  you  have 
access  to  the  records  of  a  public  trial, 
and  if  you  think  the  printed  version  of 
important  decisions  is  factual  and  com¬ 
plete,  you  may  be  all  wrong. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Post  has  just 
lost  a  suit  to  establish  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  obtain  the  transcript  of  a 
public  trial.  The  newspaper  had  sought 
a  copy  of  Judge  Leibowitz’  charge  to  the 
jury  in  a  manslaughter  case.  The  judge 
ordered  the  court  stenographer  to  with¬ 
hold  it. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Justice  Michael  Mus- 
manno  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  had 
to  take  legal  action  against  the  court’s 
official  reporter  to  have  his  minority 
opinion  printed  in  the  Westmoreland 
County  courthouse  photographer  ban  of 
a  year  ago.  When  the  Dauphin  County 
(Harrisburg)  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
court  reporter,  Judge  Musmanno  appealed 
the  case  to  his  own  court  which  has  now 
ruled  against  him.  His  dissenting  opinion, 
to  the  effect  that  the  courthouse  ban  did 
involve  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
high  state  court  should  have  accepted 
jurisdiction  without  insisting  on  a  test 
case,  has  not  been  published. 

In  both  of  these  cases  some  members 
of  the  court  seek  to  clothe  court  re¬ 
porters  with  discretionary  powers  which 
they  should  not  have  and  which  our 
early  lawmakers  did  not  intend  them  to 
have.  In  the  first,  a  New  York  judge  con¬ 
tends,  in  effect,  that  a  court  reporter  is 
not  a  public  officer  responsible  to  the 
people  in  his  handling  of  public  docu¬ 
ments.  In  the  second,  a  group  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  judges  believe  that  a  court  re¬ 
porter  should  be  able  to  decide  what 
opinions  should  be  printed  and  what  not 
printed. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  neither  the  press 
nor  the  public  usually  stand  a  chance  of 
preserving  their  rights  because  the  jurists 
act  as  judge  and  jury  in  cases  against 
themselves. 


THE  Bureau  of  Media  Research  at  Indi- 

ana  University  has  given  us  some 
welcome  and  encouraging  news  (E  &  p, 
May  28,  page  11)  to  the  effect  that  the 
use  of  Teletypesetter  circuits  by  press 
associations  is  not  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  of  local  news  coverage. 

Previous  studies  indicated  that  smaller 
newspapers  were  reducing  local  staffs 
plus  the  space  devoted  to  local  news  and 
substituting  wire  copy  of  regional,  state 
or  national  origin.  E  &  P  had  condemned 
this  trend  as  damaging  to  home  town 
newspapers. 

This  new  survey  of  papers  in  Indiana 
shows  that  the'  use  of  wire  news  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  volume  of  local  news 
coverage  is  holding  its  own.  It  found  “no 
change  in  the  proportion  of  space  for 
local  news.” 

Readers  may  question  this  conclusion 
after  noting  that,  while  38%  of  the 
“news  hole”  was  devoted  to  local  news 
both  before  and  after  TTS,  the  actual 
number  of  column  inches  declined  by  117. 
At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  wire 
news  increased  from  24%  to  29%,  and 
in  inches  by  267.  Explanation  is  provided 
in  the  experience  of  one  paper  surveyed 
which  suffered  heavy  advertising  losses 
during  managerial  changes  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  its  city  staff  was  slashed  and 
it  carried  20  less  columns  of  local  news 
than  the  previous  survey  before  TTS. 
Wire  copy  took  up  the  space.  This  means 
more  than  400  column  inches  of  local 
news  space  were  dropped  which  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  drop  in  the  totals. 

Although  the  net  result  of  this  study 
is  encouraging,  we  have  no  doubt  there 
are  other  small  papers  doing  the  same 
thing  in  various  degrees  as  the  paper 
cited  above.  The  possible  economies  of 
operation  and  the  saving  in  local  man¬ 
power  available  through  TTS  may  seem 
vitally  important  to  them.  We  hope  they 
have  not  effected  such  economies  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  stock-in-trade — local 
news. 


The  one  thing  a  small  town  newspaper 
has  to  sell  is  its  home  town  fiavor.  It 
has  almost  a  complete  monopoly  in  pro¬ 
viding  local  news  to  local  readers.  No 
other  medium  can  do  the  same  job.  Once 
it  stops  doing  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  reason  for  existence. 


HOW’S  THAT  AGAIN? 


AN  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 

Washington  which  needs  no  comment: 

“A1  Lehman,  public  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Commerce  Department 
spoke  to  the  government  information 
officials’  monthly  luncheon  gathering  to¬ 
day  (May  28).  His  title  was  ‘Mum’s  Not 
the  Word  in  Government  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.’  Newsmen  were  barred  from  the 
meeting.” 
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Executive  Spotlight 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


EUGENE  M.  SOURLA,  advertising  sales  manager,  has  been 
luuned  advertising  director  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers,  suc¬ 
ceeding  HARRY  J.  BENNER,  who  has  announced  his  retirement. 
At  the  same  time  ELMER  J.  PIERCE,  ad  manager,  announced 
his  retirement  because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Sourla  came  to  Utica 
last  August  from  the  Rochetter  (N.  Y.)  Tintes-Union  where  he 
was  assistant  ad  manager  for  six  years. 


CARL  M. 


Graham 


ADAMS,  until  last  year  business  manager  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  same  position  on  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal.  He  succeeded  DANIEL  P. 
SELF,  now  general  manager  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star.  JOHN  W.  GRAHAM,  who  until 
1946  was  general  manager  of  the  Journal  and 
its  sister  paper,  the  Mangfield  (Ohio)  Newt- 
Journal,  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams  as  the 
Journal’s  ad  director.  He  had  been  acting 
publisher  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Timet- 
Herald  until  last  year  when  he  resigned. 


Ray  Becker — r^ntly  with 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Mel  Wax,  formerly 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.  H.)  Eagle — have 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Timea* 
news  staff.  Hoke  Norris  is  now 
with  the  S-T’s  rewrite  desk 
after  working  with  the  Winaton 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Pat  McGrady  Jr., 
previously  with  AP  and  UP  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Boston  and 
Minneapolis,  now  with  the 
S-T’s  local  staff. 


ington,  D.  C. — retired  June  1 
after  22  years  with  the  wire 
service.  *  •  •  < 


Vince  Sfezzano — ex-police  re-  j 

porter  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Newa — now  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  on  the  St.  Louia 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  DICK 
Reinhart,  who  took  over  Mr. 
Spezzano’s  post  on  the  News, 
joined  the  Charleaton  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 


Bud  Ottaviano — with  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
since  1948 — promoted  from  the 
copy  desk  to  city  editor. 


DAVE  DUNCAN,  business  manager  of  the  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Evening  Star-Newt,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  replacing  WARREN  TAYLOR,  who  has 
transferred  to  the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Newt-Pott.  All  papers  are 
members  of  the  Copley  group. 

Mllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^ 


Wilbur  H.  Porterfield — 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex- 
presa  Sunday  pictorialist — cele¬ 
brated  his  82nd  birthday  May 
26,  still  actively  practicing  his 
art.  He  brought  his  first  camera 
in  1900  and  joined  the  morning 
newspaper’s  rotogravure  staff 
in  1921.  .  .  ^ 


Lee  H.  Neumann — free-lance 
sports  writer  for  Japanese 
English-language  newspapers — 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  Pacific 
Stara  &  Stripea  in  Tokyo. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Lee  B.  Wood — executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun — received  three 
special  honors  this  week:  (1)  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities 
from  Philathea  College  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.  (2)  the  Cross  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Honor  and  (3)  an  honor¬ 
ary  life  membership  of  the 
American  International  Acade¬ 
my.  They  were  in  recognition  of 
his  contributions  to  humanity 
through  journalism. 


ness  in  Jacksonville,  N.  C. — re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Jackaonville  Daily  Newa. 
He  had  been  with  the  News  for 
two  years. 


Joseph  O’Donovan — Nauga¬ 
tuck  correspondent  for  the  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican — 
advanced  to  field  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Republican  and 
American. 


William  J.  Lee — sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — named  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  committee  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Golf  Association. 


Alexander  F.  (Casey) 
Jones  —  executive  editor  of  the 
Syracu.-ie  (N.Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  &nd  Herald- American  (Sun¬ 
day) — to  be  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Literature  de¬ 
gree  by  Colgate  University, 
June  6. 


Sidney  A.  Musser — a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  advertising 
staff  since  1945  —  ap¬ 
pointed  national 
ad  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  City 
T  ime  a.  Mr. 
Musser  began 
as  a  copy  mes¬ 
senger  in  the 
dispatch  depart¬ 
ment  of  these 
papers  in  1929, 
transferred  to 
merchandising  and  research  in 
1933,  and  then  moved  success¬ 
ively  through  the  classified  and 
local  retail  departments. 


James  F.  Looby — education 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — elected  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Classical 
league.  ♦  *  * 


Barbara  S.  Lam  pert — the 
past  five  years  a  copyreader 
with  the  Milwaukee  Journal — 
has  arrived  by  air  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  to  join  the  copydesk  of 
Pacific  Stara  &  Stripea. 


Bill  Nelson  —  former  Pa¬ 
cific  Stara  &  Stripea  staffer — 
now  with  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal  reportorial  staff. 


Walter  Conklin — former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cortland  (N.  Y.) 
Standard — joined  the'  Syracuae 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal  as  a 
copyreader.  *  «  * 


Muster 


To-mmy  Holmes — f  o  r  m  e  r 
sportswriter-columnist  for  the 
defunct  Brooklyn  Eagle — joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  is  a  forme'r 
president  of  the  Baseball  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  of  America.  At 
the  same  time  Denise  McCluo- 
GAGE,  a  feature  writer,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  HT’s  sports  staff. 


William  F.  McCartney — re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cheater  (Pa.) 
Timea —  elected  a  director  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  «  «  * 


John  R.  Hanna  —  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  Cheater 
(Pa.)  Timea  —  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Military  College  in  Chester. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Walter  R.  Brooks  Jr. — for¬ 
merly  with  advertising  staffs  of 
the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 
and  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
Newa — now  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Weatcheater 
(N.  Y.)  Newa. 


SiGRiD  Arne — since  1944  an 
Associate  Press  staffer  in  Wash- 


Jim  Bilungs — joined  the 
Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  as  news  editor  succeeding 
Kenneth  Cape,  who  becomes 
editor  of  the  JoumoTa  area 
desk,  replacing  Manuel  An¬ 
drews  who  resigned  to  join  a 
weekly  at  Wetumka,  Okla. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Joe  Seibert — formerly  with 
Southweat  Wave  in  Los  Angeles 
—joined  the  display  staff  of  the 
Van  Nuya  (Calif.)  Newa. 


John  F.  Hine — retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the'  New  Ha¬ 
ven  (Conn.)  Register — elected 
president  of  the  New  Haven 
Advertising  Club. 


Frank  Hoffman— district 
manager  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Timea  the  past  seven 
years — named  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  that  paper. 


Don  Murray — after  a  year  of 
operating  his  own  printing  busi- 


JEROME  W.  Benson — ^with  the 
Minneapolia  Star  and  Tribune’s 
national  advertising  sales  staff 
— promoted  to  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  post  of  assistant  national 
advertising  manager. 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

Steve  Hess — formerly  of  the 
Wichita  Falla  (Tex.)  Record 
News — joined  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  as  a  reporter. 
He  replaces  Dave  Thomas,  who 
resigned. 

♦  *  * 

Perry  Morgan — formerly  with 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News — joined  the  staff 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
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as  an  editonal  writer.  And 
Jack  Kiser — formerly  on  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Timea-Newa 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Star — joined  the 
News’  copy  desk. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Herman  Kogan — Chicago 
Sun-Times  drama  and  book 
critic — on  a  three-months  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Paris.  While  in 
England  and  Scotland,  he  will 
do  research  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  fifth  book — a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

June  Scott — named  to  han¬ 
dle  society  and  general  assign¬ 
ments  at  the  Remond  (Ore.) 
Spokesman,  replacing  Joanne 
Braunberns  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  news 
staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Crompton — editor  of 
the  Brigham  City  (Utah)  Box 
Elder  News  Journal — joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner.  He 
replaces  Gary  Blodgett  who 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force. 

4  *  * 

Clarence  Pennington — city 
editor  of  the  I  ronton  (Ohio) 
Tribune — elected  president  of 
the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Ralph  Winn — Peoria  (Ill.) 
Joumal-S  tar  photographer — 
named  editor  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications  of  General  Electric’s 
photolamp  division. 

*  *  * 

E.  L.  (Red)  Boutilier — for¬ 
mer  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
reporter  and  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian — now  track 
photographer  at  Vernon  Downs 
harness  racing  track  near  Utica. 
•  *  * 

Harold  A.  Arbeen — former 
Chicago  Tribune  business  news 
reporter  and  more  recently  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  (1).  C.)  Timea-Herald — 
named  district  publicity  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Sinclair  group  of 
companies  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  He  is  responsible  for 
Sinclair’s  publicity  activities  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Ohio. 

*  * 

Fred  L.  Shaner — formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


gram — named  New  England 
manager  of  Haire  Publications, 
New  York. 

«  *  * 

Robert  L.  Shults — former 
Oregon  Journal  staffer — now  on 
a  two-year  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Army  at  the  Fort  Lewis,  Wash, 
public  information  office. 

©bituarg 

Robert  C.  Graham,  58,  sports 
and  wire  editor  of  the  Great 
Bend  (Kas.)  Tribune,  May  17. 

4  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  until  1936 
financial  director,  controller  and 
general  counsel  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  United 
Press  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  May  26. 

*  *  * 

George  Lessig,  58,  for  24 
years  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury, 
May  29. 

*  *  4> 

John  Green,  30,  the  past 
five  years  advertising  director 
for  the  Salem  (Ind.)  Republican 
Leader,  May  20. 

*  «  * 

Mike  S.  Boggess,  77,  hand¬ 
setting  editor  of  the  weekly 
Kemp  (Tex.)  News,  May  26. 

*  R  * 

Paul  Hughes,  62,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  May  26.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Louisville’s  first  win¬ 
ner  of  a  Nieman  Fellowship, 
was  with  the  Times  and  Courier 
Journal  for  27  of  his  37  years 
as  a  newspaperman. 

*  *  * 

Harry  C.  Burkheimer,  60, 
former  publisher  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate  and 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 


May  22.  At  one  time  he  was 
manager  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Vandecar,  58, 
former  hunting  and  fishing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kas.) 
News  Herald,  May  17. 

«  «  « 

George  E.  Westcott,  74,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Waterville  (N.  Y.)  Times,  May 


George  J.  Noonan,  75,  re¬ 
tired  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  circulation  and  national 
advertising  department  em¬ 
ploye,  May  25. 

«  ♦  * 

W.  D.  S.  Shields,  former 
publisher  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
News,  May  16. 

*  «  « 

W.  E.  (Mel)  Ashton,  50, for 
10  years  associate  editor  of  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig  Stand¬ 
ard,  recently. 

• 

Harold  Snyder  Dies; 
Camden  Circulator 

Camden,  N.J. 

Harold  M.  Snyder,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Courier 
Post,  died  in  his  sleep  at  home 
May  31.  Mr.  Snyder  had  been 
suffering  from  a  heart  condi¬ 
tion. 

He  joined  the  Courier  Post 
in  1934  from  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Post.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  Indiana  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Oliver  Leaving  AP 

Wayne  Oliver  has  resigned  as 
radio-television  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Television 
magazine,  effective  Aug.  1. 
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‘If  Dominates  Editors’ 

Stand  on  Youth  Crime 

TM  E 

By  Kohert  L.  Phelps 

Syracuse  University  School  of  Journalism  OREGONIAN... 


A  recent  survey  designed  to 
pinpoint  editors’  methods  of 
handling  juvenile  misbehavior 
coverage  revealed  that  most 
editorial  policies  are  packed 
with  “ifs.” 

“We  will  print  names  if  the 
case  is  not  in  juvenile  court;” 

“If  the  case  is  serious 
enough;” 

“If  the  child  is  such  and  such 
an  age;” 

“If  we  think  the  offense  is 
serious  enough  to  protect  the 
community  rather  than  the 
child.” 

Answers  like  these  typified 
the  returns  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  a  sample  of  73  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  editors  in 
every  state  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  attitude  most  often  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied  was  that 
juvenile  delinquency  was  not 
a  “hot”  issue,  but  that,  never¬ 
theless,  editors  preferred  to 
judge  individual  cases  for  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  string  along 
with  a  blanket  policy. 

The  35  editors  who  returned 
questionnaires  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  claiming  to  have 
a  definite  policy.  They  hedged, 
however,  when  asked  questions 
which  set  forth  specific  situa¬ 
tions. 

An  Array  of  Answers 
A  query  such  as:  “Do  you 
publish  the  names  of  juveniles 
convicted  or  charged  with 
felonies?”  brought  an  array  of 
answers  —  no,  yes,  sometimes, 
if  case  warrants,  if  not  in  juve¬ 
nile  court,  almost  always,  yes 
(over  sixteen),  nothing  under 
sixteen. 

The  general  purpose  of  the 
survey  was  to  find  answers  to 
questions  in  three  areas:  Do 
editors  think  names  of  juvenile 
offenders  should  be  published? 
Do  outside  pressures  affect  the 
papers’  coverage  of  juvenile 
crime?  Are  papers  consciously 
attempting  to  improve  the 
juvenile  crime  situation  either 
by  complying  with  requests  for 
certain  types  of  coverage  or  by 
denying  them? 

Twelve  of  the  editors  who  re¬ 
plied  indicated  their  papers 
were  governed  by  state  laws  in 
the  matter  of  printing  names 
of  juvenile  offenders.  Of  these, 
three  registered  mild  disap¬ 
proval.  The  most  often  quoted 
age  under  which  the  law  re¬ 


fused  to  permit  the  publication  I 
of  names  of  juveniles  was  18 —  : 
with  16,  17  and  19  also  men¬ 
tioned.  Those  editors  who  vol¬ 
untarily  withheld  names  of 
juvenile  criminals  cited  the 
same  ages  as  criteria. 

The  most  significant  answers  I 
came  on  the  question  asking 
w'hether  the  editor  would  print 
names  of  juveniles  convicted  of 
or  charged  with  felonies.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  18  men  who  an¬ 
swered  the  question  gave  either 
an  unqualified  yes  or  indicated  ^ 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  | 
would  be  the  determining  fac-  , 
tor.  I 

State  Laws 

Half  the  men  who  gave  the  ' 
question  an  unqualified  yes  an¬ 
swer  indicated  elsewhere  in  the 
que.stionnaire  that  their  states 
had  a  law  preventing  such 
publication — implying  that  edi¬ 
tors  are  not  running  into  too 
much  opposition  when  they  act 
counter  to  the  law  in  publicizing 
serious  cases. 

Those  who  an.swered  the 
quei-y  were  almost  unanimous 
in  not  publicizing  names  of 
juveniles  charged  with  or  con¬ 
victed  of  misdemeanors.  Traffic 
violators  were  exceptions. 

Parents,  according  to  the 
responses,  registered  more  re¬ 
quests  to  withhold  names  than 
did  any  other  group.  The  edi¬ 
tors  polled  were  given  several 
choices — church  groups,  schools 
or  schoolmen,  pai'ents,  others. 

The  parents  category  was 
checked  twice  as  many  times  as 
the  next  most  popular  choice 
which  was  schools  or  school¬ 
men.  Most  of  the  editors  showed 
reluctance  to  comply  with  the 
requests  to  withhold  names. 
Several  indicated  they  would 
if  the  case  warranted. 

Comics  Questioned 

Only  one  editor  reported  he 
had  received  a  complaint  on 
comics. 

Just  as  juvenile  misbehavior 
is  a  favorite  whipping  boy  in 
news  and  opinion  periodicals, 
newspaper  editors  consider  it 
good  editorial  fare.  Of  26  edi¬ 
tors  who  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  22  said  they  had  published 
some  sort  of  editorial,  article 
or  series  of  articles  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  topic  of  juvenile  trouble 
within  the  past  year. 

Fifteen  of  27  editore  report¬ 
ed  they  ran  some  type  of  column 
written  by  or  for  teen-agers. 


...with  circulstion  lesdership 


Oregonian 
Daily  Leod 
Over  2nd  Paper 


10,281  City  Carrier  Lead 
7,001  ABC  City  Zone  Lead 
3,544  Retail  Trading  Zone  Lead 
40,848  Total  Circulation  Lead 
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Oregonian 
Leadership 
Over  2nd  Paper 
Year:  1954 


2,613,570  lines  Retail  Advertising  Lead 
1,219,097  lines  General  Advertising  Lead 
3,316,1  1  5  lines  Classified  Advertising  Lead 
7,148,782  lines  Total  Advertising  Lead 
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Color  Photo  Studios 
Highlight  New  Plant 


Omaha  film  developing  and  printing 
A  $1,250,000  expansion  pro-  rooms, 
gram  has  been  completed  by  the 

World-Herald  to  give  the  pa-  Intercom  System 

per  a  new  color  photo  studio  The  two  subdivisions  of  the 
and  additional  press  capacity  photo  department  are  linked 
that  will  boost  output  by  50%.  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
The  World-Herald,  which  city  desk,  by  a  12  master  sta- 
ranked  tenth  nationally  last  tion  intercommunicating  sys- 
year  in  the  use  of  color,  now  tern. 

has  color  photo  facilities  that  'pj^g  pressroom  expansion  in- 
Chief  Photographer  Lawrence  volved  a  new  eight-unit  Goss 
I.  Robinson  said  will  enable  it  Headliner  press,  whose  ROP 
to  rate  near  the  top  nationally  color  flexibility  will  serve  the 
in  quality  workmanship  in  color,  growing  use  of  color  by  the 
as  well  as  black  and  white.  Wnrld-TTerald 

The  new  studio,  which  re-  rp.  '  fi,  •  +  n 

quired  the  major  structural  units  are  another  install- 

change  of  adding  a  story  to  the  ^ 

"  1  press  equipment  by  the  World- 

papers  b^ck-s<^  ^  Herald.  It  installed  12  units  at 
covers  2  8W  feet  of  Joor  sp^g®-  the  time  it  moved  into  its  new 
The  studio  IS  31  by  58  feet 
with  an  18-foot  ceiling.  It  h^ 
a  rolling  stage,  theatrical  back- 

drops  and  overhead  lights  on  The  375  tons  of  equipment 

movable  trolleys.  There  are  moved  in  pre-assembled 

five  darkrooms,  a  chemical  mix-  umts  from  Chicago,  a  gimmick 
ing  room,  a  store  room  and  a  saved  a  week  on  each  unit, 

dressing  room.  In  addition  to  the  press  and 

Filtered  Air  color  photo  studios,  the  expan- 

,  i;  u  sion  included  also  a  new  paper 

The  darkrooms  are  of  bun  ,  , 

.  j  n  „  warehouse  plus  additional  office 

ceramic  tile  and  all  are  equipped  g-j^gg 

with  Fisher  stainless  steel  sinks 

with  Powers  regulators.  The 

darkroom  area  has  a  separate 

air-conditioning  system  that 

maintains  the  rooms  at  70  de-  F 

grees  and  50%  relative  humid-  f  ' 

ity.  The  air  in  the  dark  rooms 

is  double  filtered.  All  enlargers,  \ 

color  separators  and  other 

equipment  have  voltage  regula- 

The  color  studio  uses  the 
Multistrob  II  for  most  of  its  f  J  ITj 

shots  with  live  models.  There  ■  /  *  1  ® 

are  eight  of  the  1000  watt-  ■  /  f  I 

second  units.  The  units  are  ii  i  I 

banked  together  in  threes  for  Jf  I 

The  new  color  studio  gives  ^  rt  I 

more  elbow  room  for  the  one  i  1  I 

thousand  square  foot  black  and  *  -f 

white  studio,  which  was  con-  [  jJL 

gested  from  the  World-Herald’s 
emphasis  on  pictures.  The  pa-  /  I 

per  has  seven  full  time  photog-  / 

raphers  and  18  combination  re-  I 

porter-photographers  who  are 

furnished  with  cameras.  In  I  ^ 

1954,  this  crew  took  a  total  of  ^  '  |  ■  I  h 

22,814  pictures,  of  which  9,542  ^  I  ■  I  I 

were  published.  The  first  four  I  I  f 

months  of  1955  showed  a  20%  If 

increase  in  the  number  of  pic-  If 

The  black  and  white  photo  de-  • 

partment  has  a  studio,  four  s 

film  developing  rooms,  a  large  jug  LATEST  EQUIPMENT  for  , 
printing  room  with  five  en-  Earle  Bunker,  e  Pulifier 

largers  and  two  combination  p| 


THE  STORY  BEHIND  THIS  PICTURE— Richard  P.  Lewis.  managing 
editor  and  photographer  of  the  Franklin  (N.  H.l  Journal-Transcript,  a 
weekly,  captioned  it  "OoopsI"  He  had  taken  half  a  dozen  shots  at 
a  horse  pulling  contest  last  June,  while  ducking  for  cover  from 
sudden  showers.  Feeling  abused  because  he  was  cold  and  wet,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  Sunday  assignment,  and  because  light  values  were 
jumping  all  over  the  dial  as  the  sky  shifted  from  clear  to  cloudy 
and  back  to  clear  again  every  few  minutes,  the  photographer  took  time 
out  for  a  soft  drink.  He  was  standing  idly  by  watching  the  contest, 
when  a  pair  of  horses  lunged,  a  harness  strap  broke,  and  there  was  an 
explosion  of  buckles,  straps,  dirt  and  horses.  He  missed  the  pictural 
Vowing  that  wouldn't  happen  again,  the  photographer  stuck  out  the 
rest  of  the  contest  with  his  camera  focused,  cocked  and  ready  for 
anything.  A  few  minutes  later  a  horse  stumbled,  Lewis  got  the  picture, 
and  nearly  a  year  later  got  the  word  that  it  had  won  $500  first  prize 
in  the  Graflex  contest.  The  picture  was  taken  with  a  Crown  Graphic, 
on  Royal  Pan,  200th  of  a  second  at  fl6. 


PUBLISHED  BY  GRAFLEX,  INC 


ROCHESTER  B.  NEW  YORK 


PACEMAKER  GRAPHIC*  WINS  AGAIN 
This  Time  with  Roh  Schuphach! 


Staff  Photographer 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Journal  &  Star 


Bob  Schupbach  has  been  staff  photographer 
for  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal  and  Star 
for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  where  he  has 
consistently  taken  prize-winning  pictures.  Pic¬ 
torial  journalism  got  into  his  blood  while  he 
was  majoring  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  During  the  summer  months  he 
served  as  official  photographer  on  archeology 
field  trips  in  western  Nebraska.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Journal  and  Star,  Bob  worked  as  a 
jack-of-all-trades  on  a  Nebraska  weekly,  pho¬ 
tographing,  writing  and  editing. 

Here’s  what  Bob  has  to  say  about  his 
Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic:  “About  the  best 
way  to  describe  a  photographer’s  job  with 
this  company  is  that  we  photograph  every¬ 
thing  that  moves,  almost  everything  that 
doesn’t  move,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  We  depend  on  ‘old 
faithful’ — the  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic.” 

Like  thousands  of  fellow  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  Bob  Schupbach  has  found  that  for 
all-round  versatility,  dependability  and  un¬ 
matched  ruggedness,  you  can  always  count  on 
the  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic.  No  wonder 
93%  of  the  nation’s  press  photographers  have 
made  Speed  Graphics  their  unanimous  choice. 


"Will  they  bite?"  won  first 
prize  for  Robert  Schupbach 
in  Inland  Doily  Press  Assoc, 
contest.  Token  with  o  Speed 
Grophic,  1/100  at  f;22. 


"The  Doll  with  the  Icy  Hoir- 
do."  Shot  in  sub-zero 
weather  by  natural  light  at 
the  scene  of  a  disastrous 
doll  factory  fire. 


CIRCULATION 

Tells  of  Well-Rounded 
Sales  Motivation  Plan 


By  illiani  Lester 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star 

Some  publishers  believe  that 
as  soon  as  competition  is  elim¬ 
inated  from  their  city,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  can  cease.  This 
is  not  the  proven  rule  however. 

At  the  Journal  Star,  we  have 
more  promotion  activities  now 
than  when  we  had  competition 
10  years  ago. 

A  well  balanced  sales  pro¬ 
gram  promotes  all  outlets  for 
circulation  increases,  such  as: 

STREET  SALES: 

The  smaller  cities  do  not  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  Street 
Sales,  and  in  all  but  a  few 
large  cities  have  discontinued 
street  sales  completely  except 
for  a  few  downtown  pennanent 
corner  stands. 

The  days  of  “hawking”  news¬ 
papers  on  the  street  corners 
by  ragged  urchins  and  cripples 
is  fast  fading  from  modern 
circulation. 

Single  copy  sales  are  being 
promoted  through  honor  racks, 
honor  bags  and  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  Honor  bags  are  placed 
at  all  bus  stops  while  honor 
racks  aix?  placed  in  all  available 
cafeterias,  all  night  restau- 
l  ants  and  chain  grocery  stores. 

In  recent  years  we  have  pre- 
moted  sales  crews  at  our  large 
factories  selling  to  workmen  go¬ 
ing  to  and  from  their  jobs. 
Strangely  enough  more  papers 
are  sold  to  men  entering  the 
plants  than  those  leaving. 


Papers  are  sold  to  a  distribu¬ 
tor  at  a  wholesale  rate  who 
organizes  his  own  sales  crews. 

DRUG  STORES  AND  DEAL¬ 
ERS: 

Our  city  dealers  are  also 
handled  by  a  distributor  on  a 
wholesale  basis.  The  distribu¬ 
tor  saves  us  office  clerical  work 
and  a  large  part  of  our  delivery 
problem. 

Getting  each  edition  on  sale 
as  quickly  as  possible  after 
publication  prevents  loss  of 
sales.  Recoveries  are  made  un¬ 
til  7:00  P.M.  and  until  noon  on 
Sunday  to  prevent  sell  outs  at 
any  distributing  point. 

Dealers  are  promoted  to  sell 
papers  in  every  available  spot 
in  our  outside  trade  area,  and 
are  allowed  full  returns  on  un¬ 
sold  copies.  The  distributor  is 
held  down  to  10%  of  his  total 
draw. 

R.F.D.  MAIL: 

All  promotions  on  our  mail 
list  is  conducted  by  direct  mail. 
Our  rates  by  mail  are  the  same 
as  by  carrier.  I  might  also  ex¬ 
plain  at  this  point  that,  for 
many  years,  we  have  geared 
our  mail  subscriptions  to  expire 
twice  each  year;  namely  Janu¬ 
ary  l.'^t,  and  July  1st. 

We  accept  mail  subscriptions 
on  an  annual  and  semi-annual 
basis.  Subscriptions  starting  in 
between  either  of  these  dates 
are  pro-rated  on  a  weekly  basis. 


We  have  over  90%  of  our 
mail  list  expiring  twice  each 
year  and  by  so  doing  cut  down 
on  our  mailing  room  and  office 
handling. 

Twice  each  year  we  are  able 
to  conduct  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tions  for  new  subscribers  as 
well  as  renewing  old  ones  by 
offering  a  discount  for  paying 
before  expiration. 

The  larger  part  of  our  mail 
list  expires  January  1st,  each 
year,  therefore,  we  put  forth 
an  extra  effort  during  Decem¬ 
ber  with  a  Special  Christmas 
Offer  to  old  and  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  alike.  The  Christmas  Offer 
makes  a  special  reduced  rate 
to  new  subscribers  as  well  as 
renewals,  for  one  and  two  year 
terms. 

Several  short  tenn  mail  offers 
are  sent  out  in  the  interim,  but 
ever  mindful  of  the  two  expira¬ 
tion  dates. 

We  have  not  used  mail  solici¬ 
tors  in  about  fifteen  years. 
However,  mail  list  has  not 
shown  any  large  gains  but  with 
the  present  increased  postage 
costs,  we  continuously  make  an 
effort  to  incorporate  carrier 
seivice  wherever  possible  to  do 
so. 

CARRIER  DELIVERY: 

At  the  Journal  Star  we  try  to 
build  .successful  home  delivei-y 
campaigns  around  incentive.^ 
and  objectives. 

1.  We  must  have  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  carrier  interesting 
enough  for  him  to  go  out  and 
work  on  his  non-subscribers. 
Whether  it  be  prizes,  trips  or 
cash,  he  must  first  really  want 
to  win  the  thing  that  is  offered. 

2.  The  District  Counselor 
who  w’orks  with  the  carriers 
must  have  an  incentive  to  reach 
an  objective  or  quota  set  up 
for  him.  This  incentive  usually 
can  be  a  cash  or  merchandise 
award. 

3.  The  Non-Subscribers — this 
is  the  one  we  are  trying  to  sell. 


In  order  to  help  the  sale  for  the 
carrier  we  have  found  that 
some  softening  up  can  be  done 
with  incentives,  offered  in  the 
form  of  —  Sampling  —  Several 
weeks  free  offered  with  their 
order  —  Magazines  and  Insur¬ 
ance  offered  in  combination  with 
the  newspaper. 

• 

Young  Daily  Prints 
Two  Progress  Editions 

Pampa,  Tex. 

The  Pampa  Spokesman,  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle,  followed  a  40-page 
special  Pampa  and  area  pro¬ 
gress  edition  with  one  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  own  pro¬ 
gress  two  weeks  later. 

The  larger  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  day  before  dedication 
ceremonies  that  included  a  free 
barbecue  for  2,.‘300  at  a  new 
million  dollar  bridge  across  the 
Canadian  River. 

It  its  own  eight-page  pro¬ 
gress  section,  the  Spokesman 
gave  its  readers  a  look  inside 
the  paper  with  a  presentation 
of  stories  and  pictures  of  and 
by  staff  members.  It  was  re¬ 
established  as  a  morning  daily 
on  Dec.  25,  1952  by  Frank  M. 
Carter,  Pampa  rancher  and 
business  man. 

• 

Suburb  Competition 
Backe<l  by  3  Dailies 

Cincinnati 

The  three  local  dailies  here 
are  backing  a  “Downtown  Dis¬ 
covery  Days”  project  to  bring 
more  business  to  downtown 
stores  which  have  to  meet  in¬ 
creasing  competition  from  the 
suburbs. 

Downtown  merchants  dressed 
up  their  window’s  and  included 
displays  of  best  newspaper 
photos. 

In  the  photo  contest,  Howard 
Newman  and  Ed  Babst  of  the 
Times-Star,  and  Howard  New¬ 
man  of  the  Post,  walked  off 
with  top  honors. 

• 

Wage-Hour  Revision 
Spiked  for  This  Session 

Washington 

Extension  of  the  federal  wage- 
hour  law  to  cover  many  small 
newspapers  which  are  not  now 
embraced  in  its  jurisdiction  is 
out  for  this  Session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has 
reiterated  that  “study”  rather 
than  statutory  inclusion  of 
several  more  millions  of  work¬ 
ers  has  been  proposed. 


New  Newspaper 
Circulation  Programs 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Write  for 
information  and  list  of  newspapers 
now  using  our  cost 
reducing  service. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO 

3S  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CH  ICAGO  1,  III. 


with 


HONOR  BOXESJ 
C  ROUTE  TUBES 
DISPLAY  RACKSl 


WRin  FOK  CATALOG  AND  PKICBS 

A  DIVISION  Of 

STEEL  CITY  MANUPAOURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
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ZifNl'/l'/} 


The  account  executive  has  taken 
a  “rough  cut”  at  media  selection 

for  a  new  campaign  •  he  and  the 
media  director  sit  down  to  refine 

the  list  •  your  medium  is  cpiestioned 
they  reopen  the  account  man’s  copy 
of  Standard  Rate  . . .  and  if  you 
have  a  Ser\'ice-Ad  near  your  listing 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  any  edition  of  SRDS;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 

N.Y.C.- Murray  Hill  9-6620  •  CHI.-Hollycourt  S-2400  •  L.  A.- Dunkirk  2-8576 

Note:  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  87%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  make  use  of  one  or  more  of 


iblications. 


Supply  Companies’  Representatives  at  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 


ALLAN  WOOD  STEEL  CO. 
EJdgewater  Beach 
Leon  J.  Lieberman 

AUCO,  INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Arnold  L.  Imshaug 
George  E.  Niquette 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE 
CO. 

Drake 

George  E.  Boucher 
Harry  L.  Williamson 

AUTOMATIC  SAW  SHARP- 
ENING  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Robert  A.  Blackburn 

BEARD  NEWSPRINT  & 
WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC. 
Edgewater  Beach  (Booth  60) 
Donald  E.  Beard 


BRIDGEPORT  ENGRAVERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 
W.  Brazier 

E.  W.  Schwerin 

A.  J.  Kareth 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 
Victor  E.  Fishbum 
Lloyd  A.  Giessel 

B.  E.  Fishbum 
W.  A.  Carpenter 
Don  Malcolm 
Gene  Fangman 
Paul  Richmond 
Harry  Vigal 
Edw.  P.  Fraher 
A1  Williams 

CALIFORNIA  INK  CO.,  INC. 
Edgewater  Beach 

R.  O’Farrell 


BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CX)., 
NEW  PRODUCTS  DIV.  OF 
Edgewater  Beach 
Rollo  S.  Lewis 
William  J.  Blackley,  Jr. 
Alex  MacLennan 


E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  COM¬ 
PANY 

Edgewater  Beach 
George  A.  Savage 
Melvin  Sverker 
Alan  Miller 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTfSING 


ACB  furnishes  every  ! 
agency  with  its  Daily 
Newspaper  Directory 
as  well  as  other  aids 
to  help  Checking  De¬ 
partments  in  their 
work. 


Service  Offices  •  new  thk  •  Chicago 

•  COIIMOUG  •MEMPHIS 
•  SAN  FRAHCISCO  I 


THE  ADVERTISING  I 
|iCI|l|L|[ING  BUREAU,  INCi 

P* . . -  -  ..  - - .  -  -  I 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AMAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSU-RANCE  EXCHANGE 
kANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


CHESHIRE  MAILING  MA¬ 
CHINES,  INC. 

R.  E.  Doane 

CLINT  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 
W.  P.  Scott 
H.  E.  Brundage 

G.  R.  Dayton 

H.  J.  Mitchell 
A.  H.  Marston 
W.  E.  Tolk 

T.  L.  Baldasar 
A.  E.  Goers 

C.  M.  Keeter 
A.  H.  Kenngott 
M.  L.  Priban 

CONSOLIDATED  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  EQUIPMENT  & 
SUPPLY  CO. 

'  Benjamin  Sugarman 
Alfred  Levine 

CORKPAK  CO.  INC. 

Hilton 

F.  H.  Paulmann 
Frederick  H.  Paulmann,  Jr. 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY,  INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Edgar  A.  Mills,  Jr. 

Irving  J.  Carter 

EDES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 
James  J.  Hart,  Jr. 

Ronald  E.  Leary 
Frank  M.  Suma 


UNITED 

PRESS 


HOWARD  FLINT  INK  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 
E.  B.  Flint 
A.  A.  McNab 
E.  L.  Mills 
M.  Seiberling 
Carl  Jacobson 

GENERAL  PLATE  MAKERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Gene  Waterloo 
John  Topercer 
Frank  Lawrence 
Ed  Clark 
Ralph  Tonn 

GERRARD  STEEL  STRAP¬ 
PING  DIV.,  U.  S.  STEEL 
CORP. 

A.  R.  Johnson 
R.  Wyckoff 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 

C.  S.  Reilly 
W.  T.  Goss 

L.  D.  Wright 
W.  C.  Pratt 

D.  B.  Barr 
FYank  Eopp 
Wallace  Granger 
Edwin  Yagow 
Frank  White 

E.  G.  Morrison 
H.  V.  Henry 
Robert  Patch 
H.  E.  Hanson 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 
Edgewater  Beach 
John  Griffiths 

HAMMOND  MACHINERY 
BUILDERS,  INC. 
Edgewater  Beach 

G.  S.  Vander  Linde 

M.  J.  Smith 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK 
CO.  INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
John  J.  Fields,  III 
Millard  C.  Pintard 
Charles  T.  Schultz 
Harry  L.  Leyland 
Jack  Hays 
Nelson  Jackson 

HOE  &  CO.  INC. 

J.  L.  Auer 
C.  A.  Harless 

R.  A.  Willoughby 

S.  Jorgenson 

E.  W.  Petty 
W.  J.  Robinson 
G.  H.  Higgins 
C.  Fritschi 

J.  Krupp 
W.  Henderson 
W.  C.  Cooper 

F.  Gebhard 
J.  M.  Crowe 

G.  Anger 
L.  Kohl 

T.  Berrian 
R.  Dittrich 
W.  Wieking 
G.  E.  Devyr 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORP. 

J.  S.  Hart 
L.  A.  Lara 
Olin  Boone 
W.  C.  Carey 
E.  G.  Myover 


Ed  Schirmer 
Les  Phipps 
Jack  Cooper 
Joe  T.  Fisher 
Jack  Clark 
Elarl  Linn 
Gene  Stone 
C.  D.  Adkins 
Jerry  Velardi 

INTERCHEMICAL  CORP., 
PRINTING  INK  DIV. 

Edgewater  Beach 
T.  A.  Ryan 
W.  J.  Cassidy 
Ralph  Mawbey 
Charles  Carroll 
Robert  Fippinger 
E.  D.  Schlueter 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Edgewater  Beach 
L«wis  W.  Schlifkin 
Standley  Redmer 
Wilbert  Redmer 
John  Ross 
Joe  Goggin 

INTERTYPE  CORP. 

H.  G.  Willnus 
A.  T.  Mann,  Jr. 

E.  L.  Midgette 
Herman  R.  Freund 
Frank  Hoffmann 
Howard  Moad 
Ray  Daigle 
T.  A.  McElwee 
Thomas  Martin 
M.  J.  Durand 
Elmer  Hostetler 
Amos  Hoffman 
Bruce  O’Connell 
Raymond  Blanchard 
Daniel  Moore 
Ralph  Moore 
Byron  Adgett 
Lee  Doll 
Earl  Godshall 

THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Howard  M-  Jampol 
Karl  J.  Herminghausen 
Herbert  E.  Daniels 
Fred  Casabona 

KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Hen^  F.  Thiele,  Jr. 

Edwin  G.  Koriath 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING 
CORP. 

Edgewater  Beach 
C.  A.  Steinhauser 
W.  W.  Scott 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 
G.  Spencer  Anderson 
George  E.  Nelson 
E.  J.  Kozlowski 
Jos.  P.  Quigley 
Olley  C.  Baker 
Harry  J.  Jex 
Irwin  Dahlstrom 

LINK  PAPER  COMPANY 

Edgewater  Beach 
Ernest  J.  Link 
Allan  W.  Sanford 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


linotype  parts  CO.  INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Emil  Bendow 
V,  Andreacci 

M.  Van  McKee 
Everett  Miller 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Louis  Lorenz 
Arthur  M.  Lorenz 
Walter  L.  Lorenz 
Erwin  Zimmerman 
William  Nahm 
John  Gudgeon 
Martin  Duffy 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 
John  O.  King 
Robert  W.  Buckley 
0.  W.  Asbell 
Shepley  Cleaves 
Clay  A.  Wellman 
James  A.  Westhaver 
Wesley  Lantis 
George  L.  Morrison 
Charles  V.  Creek 
Russell  D.  Jensen 
John  1.  Moore 
Oran  C.  Smith 
Woodrow  Y.  Thrapp 
.Fred  L.  Mosier 
Sam  LaCour 
Frank  G.  Jennings 

N.  Bradford  Will 


"What's  the  news,  Harry? 

MASTER  ETCHING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 
William  Guenst,  Sr. 
William  Guenst,  Jr. 

Wes  Miller 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP. 
Edgewater  Beach 
Lon  S.  Landers 
Clifford  Yewdall 
Gerald  W.  Hunter 
Jack  Faris 
William  O’Toole 


Haven't  seen  a  paper  all  day." 

Morris  Rice 
Donald  Van  Eckland 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
CO. 

EJdgewater  Beach 
John  W.  Reid 
R.  S.  Stratton 
Fred  B.  Asdell,  Jr. 

Doyle  Jacobs 
Joseph  Agee 
Sovereign 

Herbert  J.  O’Sullivan 


William  J.  Mulroy 
Joe  F.  Schuman 
Wilson  M.  Childerss 
E.  Rene  Leach 
W.  B.  Abbott 
Paul  S.  Chisholm 
J.  C.  Huie 
Harold  F.  Bott 
Edward  D.  Betts 

MIDWEST  STEREOTYPE 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Stanley  Rezabek 
James  Rezabek 
James  F.  Kolar 

THE  MONOMELT  CO.  INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
W.  H.  F.  Thompson 
H.  P.  Blodgett,  Jr. 

Fred  T.  Krafft 
J.  R.  Boe 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO.,  DIV. 
OF  SUN  CHEMICAL 
CORP. 

Eldgewater  Beach 
C.  A.  Brattstrom 
A.  H.  Solberg 
J.  H.  Feldkamp 
A.  H.  Miller 
R.  W.  Shields 
J.  D.  Stone 
A.  Me.  Brown 
King  Detzler 
G.  W.  West 
Ken  Mann 
Sid  Rochelle 
James  Farmer 
Roy  Blair 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


(goob 

for  Pressmen  at  the 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Safety  ...  is  the  good  news  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  pressroom.  The  Ohio  daily  joins  the  list .  .  . 
steadily  growing  ...  of  newspapers  using  Algrip  Abra¬ 
sive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate  to  protect  their  workers 
against  the  slipping  hazards  that  ink  mist  and  oil  pro¬ 
duce  on  pressroom  floors. 

More  than  31  leading  newspapers  .  .  .  total  daily 
circulation  almost  5  million  .  .  .  have  found  the  safety 
value  of  the  only  abrasive  rolled  steel  floor  plate. 
Algrip’s  abrasive  .  .  .  deeply  and  uniformly  embedded 
.  .  .  gives  permanent  protection  against  slipping  hazards 
in  pressroom  .  .  .  stereo  and  composing  rooms  .  .  .  mail- 
room  ...  on  levels  or  ramps— wherever  sure  footing 
is  a  “mvist.” 

And  Algrip’s  safety  keeps  dollars  from  slipping 
away  .  .  .  lowers  insurance  costs  .  .  .  helps  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  Send  for  our  new  Algrip  Foot  Safety  booklet,  AL-7. 

AW^  M  V  V  Approved  for  safety  by 

^  Laboratories. 


Nationwide  Approval — ALORIP-Safetyized  newspaper  in« 
stallations  include:  The  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Detroit 
Free  ^eas;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealw;  St.  Petersburg  Times; 
Seattle  Times;  Flint  Journal;  Miami  Herald  .  .  .Complete 
list  supplied  on  request. 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Othor  Products;  A.W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate  •  Plates 


Sheets 


Magnification  shows  the  even 
.  ,  ^  .  distribution  of  abrasive  .  .  . 

Strip  *  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades)  that  magnifies  foot  safety. 
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Supply  Men 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

THE  MORRISON  COMPANY 
Edpewater  Beach 
Erwin  H.  Arpe 
David  G.  Fries 

NEW  ENGLAND  FIBRE 
BLANKET  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 

Gardener  G.  DeMallie 
Colin  Campbell 
Anthony  B.  Cronin 
Edward  P.  Gaughan 
Edward  K.  Sparks 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Edgewater  Beach 

A.  J.  Goggin 

J.  D.  Goggin 

L.  L.  Hatfield 
R.  E.  Pedersen 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC. 
Edgewater  Beach 
George  C.  Chalmers 
James  H.  Clancy 
Leo  C.  Doran 
William  P.  Monahan 
Edward  T.  Niles 
Joseph  J.  Strickland 

NOLAN  CORP. 

Edgewater  Beach 
R.  H.  Nolan 

C.  Robert  Edwards 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Edgewater  Beach 
Arthur  Segal 
Maurice  Giger 

RAPID  ROLLER  CO. 

R.  L.  Frawley 

M.  E.  Hillison 
G.  J.  Pachl 

R.  E.  Wieland 

B.  P.  Nilles 

D.  D.  Kallison 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 
Paul  A.  Richards 
George  PYeemire 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  CO. 
Edgewater  Beach 
W.  Roy  Manny 
Patrick  J.  Kearns 
Frank  Bonner 
John  E.  Rees 
Howard  Budweiser 
Cliff  Tarr 

ROUSE  &  CO. 

Harry  W.  Knoll 
Frank  Stephan 

SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAP- 
PING  CO. 

J.  Gorman 
J.  M.  Moon 
L.  J.  Brown 
J.  Bowers 
W.  Power 

SINCLAIR  &  CARROLL  CO. 
INC. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Roy  Carroll 
Joseph  F.  Carroll 
Thos.  P.  Carroll 
J.  M.  Applegate 
W.  E.  Rutenberg 


MISS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Miss  Mae  Allen  starts  the  press  run  of 
the  Valley  News,  afternoon  daily  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  on  a  Hoe  rotary 
press  which  commenced  operation  May  23,  less  than  three  years  after 
the  newspaper  began  publication.  29-year-old  Publisher  Allan  C. 
Butler  explained  that  Valley  News  progress  since  June  9,  1952,  war¬ 
ranted  the  switch  from  a  Duplex  8-page  flat-bed  press  to  the  32-page 
2-unit  Hoe.  Started  from  scratch  to  serve  Lebanon  and  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  the  News,  now  has  a  rotary 
unit  acquired  from  the  Bangor,  (Me.)  News  earlier  this  year.  David 
W.  Durward  is  mechanical  superintendent. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 
Edgewater  Beach 
Craig  C.  Baker 
0.  T.  Cochran 

TELETYPESETTER  CORP. 
Edgewater  Beach 

K.  A.  Sylvester 
F.  J.  Phillips 
R.  H.  Halvorsen 
F.  S.  Angell 
H.  R.  Dahl 

D.  F.  Smith 
0.  R.  Tucker 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

Wm.  M.  Tingue 
J.  W.  Foster 
Wm.  Brennan 
M.  J.  Doyle 
Harry  Stauder 
Wm.  Norwood 
Mike  Joyce 
Jack  Maxwell 
Jack  Foster 
Eniie  Coursey 
Robt.  Shaw 

UNITED  AMERICAN 
METALS  CORP. 

Edgewater  Beach 
Charles  H.  Merbitz 
L  W.  Goldberg 
A.  S.  Hall 
W.  0.  Wicklund 
Robert  C.  Sapp 
John  E.  Camden 
Henry  J.  Geiger 
Maurice  Berggren 
Sam  Hiller 

VANDERC(K)K  &  SONS,  INC. 

E.  O.  Vandercook 

F.  R.  Vandercook 
O.  F.  Duensing 
R.  L.  Miles 
Otto  P.  Sandvik 

WIRETYER  CORPORATION 
Edgewater  Beach 

L.  F.  Fallon 


W(K)D  FLONG  CORPORA- 
TION 

Edgewater  Beach 
Thornton  Hall 
W.  H.  Ingram 

C.  H.  Scherb 

J.  W.  Wood,  Jr. 

R.  B.  Millington 

W(K)D  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Edgewater  Beach 
John  J.  Shea 
I.  Tomberg 
P.  L  Tollison 

D.  McColley 

E.  Rehm 

A.  Vogel 

C.  G.  Tiefert 
C.  S.  Caffrey 

B.  C.  Denning 
W.  W.  Kihn 
G.  R.  Steele 
James  Foy 

• 

Large  Floor  Area 
Has  Patented  Plate 

The  largest  installation  of 
Algrip,  Alan  Wood  Steel  Com¬ 
pany’s  patented  floor  plate,  has 
been  made  in  the  pressrooms  of 
the  new  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  plant. 

Close  to  26,000  square  feet  of 
Algrip  have  been  installed  on 
all  walking  surfaces  at  the 
pressroom  level,  including  walk¬ 
ways  on  the  pre.*ses  and  along 
all  conveyors;  on  transfer  tables 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  huge 
freight  elevator  that  serves  the 
pressroom. 

Algrip  is  an  abrasive  rolled 
steel  floor  plate  made  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  process  developed  by 
Alan  Wood  Steel.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  effective  where  ink  mist,  oil, 
grease  or  other  liquids  make 
walking  hazardous. 


Plate  Perfector 
For  Color  Work 

Chicago 

A  new  heavy-duty  Plate  Per¬ 
fector  and  Tension  Miller  for 
continuous,  high-speed  stereo¬ 
type  plate  production,  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company  this  week. 

The  Plate  Perfector  and  Ten¬ 
sion  Miller  may  be  obtained  as 
one  integral  machine,  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  Plate  Perfector 
produces  plates  for  both  stand¬ 
ard  clip  lockup  and  tension 
lockup. 

The  Plate  Perfector,  designed 
especially  for  precision  regi.ster 
ROP  color  plates  and  black 
plates,  is  available  either  as  a 
basic  manual  machine  or  as  an 
almost  completely  automatic 
machine.  Its  minimum  produc¬ 
tion  is  three  plates  every  two 
minutes. 

Installation  of  the  Goss  Ten¬ 
sion  Miller  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Plate  Perfector  lets  the 
operator  .slide  stereotype  plates 
from  the  cooling  unit  to  the 
milling  arch,  for  pre-registering 
tension  lockup  plates  and  mill¬ 
ing  out  pockets. 

Go.ss  also  has  introduced  a 
new  model  pneumatic  metal 
pump,  with  electric  controls, 
which  is  adaptable  to  all  types 
of  casting  equipment.  All  con¬ 
trols  are  protected  from  heat 
an  automatic  timer  operates  the 
pump  after  the  casting  box  is 
clos^,  and  a  safety  switch  pre¬ 
vents  pouring  unless  a  mat  is 
in  proper  po.'ition. 

• 

E.  H.  Laah^  Retires 

Milwavkee 
E.  H.  Laabs,  general  super¬ 
visor  of  engineering  at  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.,  retired  this  week. 
The  company’s  first  two  news¬ 
paper  conveyors  weie  designed 
by  Mr.  Laabs  and  installed  at 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
before  World  War  I.  Since  then 
he  had  supervised  installations 
of  conveyors  and  press  drives 
in  many  newspaper  plants. 

• 

Miss  Dunne  Promoted 

Eleanor  E.  Dunne,  has  been 
made  vicepresident  of  Color 
Production  Service  in  New 
York  City.  She  has  lieen  with 
the  “newspaper  color  clearing 
house”  since  it  was  founded  23 
years  ago. 

• 

Peek  Elects  Pruyn 

Samuel  Pruyn  Jr.  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Wal¬ 
ter  D.  Peek,  Inc.  He  will  as- 
•  sume  duties  in  sales  manage- 
,  ment  for  Schuyler  Paper  Corp., 
!  a  subsidiary,  and  for  Hennepin 
Paper  Co. 
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Newspaper  Personnel  Registered  for  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 


Those  who  registered  with  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department 
for  attendance  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  include: 

CALIFORNIA 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Weiner  W.  Sell,  MS 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Milton  E.  Torell,  PM 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mirror- 
Sews 

Glen  R.  Hutchinson,  PM 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
Howard  C.  Fitzsimmons,  MS 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
Ralph  O.  Nicolay,  MS 
Coleman  Wright,  M 
San  Hiego  Union-Tribune 

B.  G.  Burke,  PM 
L.  H.  Hendricks,  C 

COLORADO 

Speidel  Newspapers 
Charles  H.  Stout,  GM 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  Times 
Joseph  L.  Woods,  PM 
Adrian  J.  Tyler,  C 
Robert  B.  Ratcliffe,  P 
Benjamin  O.  Jenkins,  E 
Manchester  Evening  Herald 
Walter  R.  Ferguson,  MS 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  GM 
Sew  London  Hay 
George  W.  Kent,  P 

DELAWARE 
M’ilmington  News-Jou  mal 
Harold  C.  Berg,  PM 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Evening  Star 

C.  W.  Welch,  GM 

L.  A.  Larson,  MS  (asst) 
John  VomDick,  E 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  PM 

FLORIDA 

Miami  Herald 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  R 
Kenneth  T.  Brouse,  E 
Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  MS 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Donnell  F.  Shortell,  MS 
Charles  A.  Robinson,  R 
Ben  Faden,  P 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta  Newspapers 
Chapman  Turner,  PM 
James  Pen-y,  C 
Oren  Smith,  P 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
Ellsworth  L.  Bailey,  PM 
Paul  S.  Cousley,  GM 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Howard  M.  Colton,  P-S 
Russell  B.  Miller,  MS 
Centralia  Sentinel 
\y.  Joy,  C 
Chicago  American 
Troy  L.  Merrill,  PM 
W.  A.  Spalding,  E 
C.  Wilfong,  C 
J.  E.  McMahon,  P 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 
C — Composing  Room 
E — Engraving 
GM — General  .Management 
■M — Machinist 
MS— Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent 

Mail — Mail  Room 
P — Press  Room 
PM — Production  Manager 
R — Research 
S— Stereotype 


G.  Scharton,  S 

A.  1).  Petty,  PM  (asst) 

G.  C.  Stakauskas, 
(Pictorial  Review) 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Bill  Coddington,  MS 
Ron  White,  MS  (asst) 

Bill  Marquardt,  C 
Don  Anderstrom,  P. 

Ed  Lund,  S 
Ed  Miller,  Mail 
Jim  Kolley,  E 
Walt  Zimmerman,  C 
Fred  Winters,  P 
Bill  Glander,  S 
Leslie  Griner 

(Knight  New.spapers) 
Ken  Johnston 

(Circulation  Director) 
Chicago  Swt-Times 
Hy  Shannon,  MS 
Jeri-y  Vantomme,  E 
Paul  Holt,  C 
Abner  Kirby,  S 
Tom  Shannon,  P 
Clem  Pregler, 
(Maintenance) 

Fred  Liebherr 
(Electrical) 

Tom  Morang,  S 
Jack  Brugg,  P 
William  Taney,  MS  staff 
Damdlle  Commercial-News 
Robert  J.  Burow,  GM 
James  Rickard,  C 
J.  Roy  Gates,  P 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review 
Bernard  E,  Wright,  MS 
Orville  D.  Roderick 
(Personnel) 

Emil  C.  Shelendich 
(Production  asst) 

Roy  A.  Stewart,  MS 
S.  J.  Scott,  C 
Lauren  W.  Judy 
(Production  asst) 
Harold  Hoots,  PM 
Galesburg  Register-Mail 
J.  D.  Newhouser,  MS 
Joliet  Herald-News 
Arthur  W.  Kramer,  C 
Clarence  C.  Layfield,  P 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal 
Vernard  Bradley,  MS 
LaSalle  News-Trib7tne 
•John  N.  Barron,  C 
Paul  S.  Ginn,  P 
John  Schmitz,  M 
Joseph  Rosencranz,  P 
Moline  Dispatch 
John  A.  Mills 
( Photographer) 


Harold  Kurrle,  P 
William  T.  Meegan,  S 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
H.  N.  McCormick,  PM 
T.  Lowi-y,  S 
R.  Skinner,  P 
Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic 
William  K.  Todd,  GM 
Earl  Anderson,  PM 
Clarence  Hornbrook,  P 
Charles  King,  P 
Roy  C.  Honecker,  C 
Ed  T.  Johnson,  C 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Earl  Swinny,  MS 
Richard  F.  Kennedy,  GM 
Elmer  Burand,  E 
Harold  Shorman,  E 
Edward  Toll,  P 
Clarence  VanRexal,  P 
Joseph  Neyrinck,  S 

INDIANA 
Elkhart  Truth 

Leonard  Clemens,  P 
Ralph  Troyer,  C 
Evansville  Courier  and  Press 
G.  R.  Benedict,  GM 
K.  R.  Rice,  P 
Paul  Roach,  E 
Howard  Ladd,  S 
W.  C.  Burrow,  C 
Walter  Ohlrogge,  M 
R.  C.  Enlow,  GM 


Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Charles  Stanger,  C 
Lloyd  Wright,  S 
Harvey  Zumbro,  P 
R.  Harold  Havens,  E 
Didianapolis  Star  and  News 
Golden  Faris,  PM 

D.  Pieper,  C 
J.  Innis,  E 

J.  Dalton,  MS 

E.  C.  White,  P 
R.  Smith,  Mail 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Franklin  1).  Schurz,  GM 
Royal  Rager,  S 
Alex  Posick,  C 
George  B.  Bolton,  M 
Earl  J.  Currise,  E 
George  P.  Kunz,  PM 
Carl  Schafer,  P 
Donald  Holstein,  Mail 
Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 
Harry  P.  Brentlinger,  C 
Gordon  McLaughlin,  Mail 
Ray  Easton,  S 
Carl  Hoff,  P 
James  Hughes,  M 

IOWA 

Davenport  Newspapers 
Dave  Gottlieb,  GM 
O.  J.  McCloud,  C 
Curtis  Ford,  P 
Henry  Hook,  GM 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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rich  in  resources  . . . 
rich  in  SALES! 

OIL  DEVELOPMENT  HAS  COME  TO  SPRING- 
FIELD!  Within  a  50-milc  radius  of  Springfield, 
there  are  196  oil  wells.  Most  of  these  wells  have 
been  discovered  in  the  past  5  years  .  .  .  with 
production  of  oil  in  this  short  period  amounting 
to  2,097,700  barrels  ...  a  cash  value  of  nearly 
S6,000,000!  Add  this  to  the  already  prosperous 
economy  of  Springfield  and  you  have  even  greater 
buying  power  .  .  .  greater  sales  potential  for  your 
products.  And  when  it  comes  to  SALES  .  .  . 
Springfield  offers  fertile  fields  .  .  .  with  the 
JOURNAL  <c  REGISTER  your  best  bet  for  reach¬ 
ing  and  influencing  this  sales-rich  market. 


ilUinaia  ilatp  Sdilhal  anb  Spgiatcr 


WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC 


SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 

VY  CO.  INC  National  Representatives 
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Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

William  G.  Dorriss,  MS 
Raymond  O’Donnell,  S 
Carl  Lawrence,  C 
Tom  Moore,  P 
Joe  Menard,  Mail 

F.  M,  Dexter,  E 
Joe  Baumann, 

( Purchasing) 

Herman  Fesenmeyer 
(Maintenance) 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 

C.  A.  Poter,  MS 
Iowa  City  Daily  Iowan 
Arthur  H.  Schmeichel,  MS 
Richard  Wilson,  M 
Muscatine  Journal 
Albert  Lichtenwald,  P 
Fred  Van  Zyl,  C 

Waterloo  Daily  Courier 
Robert  H.  Murphy,  MS 
Edwin  F.  Castle,  P 

KANSAS 
Kansas  City  Kansan 
Lowell  Baird 

(Plant  and  stereo) 

Topeka  Capital-State  Journal 

L.  H.  Schenck,  GM 
Vern  O.  Williams,  MS 

Wichita  Eagle 
Glenn  Cummins,  MS 
Bill  Lawrence,  P. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times 

Fred  A.  Schmidt 

(Engineering  and  mainte¬ 
nance) 

James  K.  Anderson 
(Project  engineer) 

T.  A.  Corcoran 
( Purchasing) 

George  T.  Mitchell,  P. 

Charles  L.  Bronger,  E 
John  S.  Steele,  S 

C.  Frank  Mann,  C 
Donald  D.  Dissly,  R 
Harold  S.  Leppert,  PM  (asst) 

M.  George  Martin,  PM 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport  Times  and  Journal 
Gordon  F.  Elrod,  PM 

V.  W.  Lamoureux,  MS 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 
Raymond  J.  Cox,  MS 
Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Evening  Express 
George  F.  Marshall,  PM 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Sun 

William  J.  Hebner,  C 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Herald  Traveler 

D.  Stimmell,  PM  (asst) 

J.  Quirk,  C 

F.  Collins,  P 
L.  Hoey,  E 

W.  Miller,  S 


Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram 
Frank  Coughlin,  PM 
Walter  Merkel,  E 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 

G.  Prescott  Low,  GM 
C.  M.  Snyder,  GM 
Worcester  Telegram 
Alfred  S.  Arnold,  PM 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit  Free  Press 
L.  J.  Griner,  PM 
Henry  C.  Lentz,  MS 
Les  Grebassa,  P 
Ferd  Mier,  S 
Lester  Stevens,  C 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Don  Clark,  S 
LeRoy  Coates,  P 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Rock  0.  Wales,  MS 
Leonard  G.  Dennis,  P 
Henry  J.  Hawkins,  S 
Pontiac  Press 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II,  GM 
Donald  O.  Newman,  C 
Saginaw  News 

Marcus  G.  Smith,  S 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Ebbie  Jennison,  E 
Donald  J.  Little,  S 
John  R.  Copland,  PM 
Edward  E.  O’Neil,  P 
Charles  R.  McGuire,  MS 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
A.  E.  Rosene',  MS 
0.  J.  Howard,  C 
C.  N.  Bertram,  P 
Irving  Sjoberg,  C 
MISSOURI 
Kansas  City  Star 
.  Cliff  R.  Waters,  MS 
Moberley  Monitor-Index 
O.  K.  Hannitt,  PM 
Mrs.  0.  K.  Hannitt,  TTS 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Edward  W.  Evers,  MS 
William  H.  Evers,  E 
C.  David  Biasella,  P 
William  D.  Tinsley,  Mail 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Alex  T.  Primm,  PM 
Springfield  Newspapers 
Irvan  Darnell,  MS 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Lyle  A.  Johnson,  GM 
Thomas  F.  Gougarty,  PM 
NEW  JERSEY 
Newark  News 

William  Rowley,  C 
William  Rolle,  P 
John  Penry,  S 
Joseph  Daly,  Mail 
Frank  Moor,  Bldg 
NEW  YORK 
Binghamton  Press 
William  F.  Merz,  C 
Roscoe  C.  Palmer,  S 
W.  Henry  Hoysradt,  P 
John  J.  Farrell,  E 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Henry  Z.  Urban 
W.  E.  Keightley,  MS  (asst) 
Lewis  W.  Cramer,  C 
La  Prensa  (New  York) 

John  Scott  Mabon,  GM 


Long  Island  Daily  Press 
Irving  NeWhouse,  PM 
James  Caselli,  P 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Alexander  E.  Anderson,  PM 
Joseph  Lawler,  C 
New  York  Mirror 
Harry  Sloan,  PM 
New  York  News 
S.  D.  Willey,  MS 
S.  Varley,  C 
J.  L.  Minogue,  E 
L.  D.  Chandler,  S 
W.  J.  O’Brien,  P 

S.  W.  Clark, 

(Paper  Technician) 

J.  R.  Osborne 
(Ad  production) 

J.  Goldstein 
(Delivery) 

E.  Zolnier 
(Circulation) 

V.  E.  Palmer 

(Administrative  asst) 

R.  A.  Ahlstrom 

(Administrative  asst) 
New  York  Times 
J.  O.  Adler  Jr.,  GM 

T.  B.  Campion 
(Administrative  asst) 

A.  W.  Harris,  P 
J.  Lane,  C 

J.  Mitchell,  MS  (asst) 

D.  Purdy,  GM 
R.  Rogers 

(Circulation) 

H.  R.  Witte,  S 
Richard  Wendt 

(Administrative  asst) 
Hilton  Wilson 

(Mech.  Dept,  asst) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 
Charles  L.  Banker,  P 
Herbert  R.  Banker,  C 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Charles  Bolle'r,  P 
Warren  Lynch,  S 

E.  H.  Barker,  MS 
Allan  S.  Best 

(Group  supt.) 
Schenectady  Union-Star 
Floyd  Laurenty,  MS 
Syracuse  Herald-Joumal 
Clarence  H.  Rinne,  GM 
Troy  Record  Newspapers 
Granville  Hutchinson,  MS 
Westchester  Publishers 
Charles  Frederickson,  MS 
George  W.  Helm  Jr.,  GM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte  News 
W.  M.  Bostick,  C 
L.  M.  Phelps,  P 
A.  C.  Smith,  S 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 

N.  G.  Blackard,  MS 
Howard  Harris,  P 
Lawrence  Harris,  E 
Ellis  Speer,  C 
C.  B.  Marcom,  Mail 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel 

Roy  Ray,  PM 
Clyde  Apple,  P-S 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


Fargo  Forum 

Norman  D.  Black  Jr.,  GM 
Victor  A.  Tardue,  C 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
J.  T.  Mahan,  S 
W.  L.  Chapman,  P 
Jesse  Hagenbush,  Mail 
J.  W.  Harris,  E 
Donald  T.  Zarle,  C 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
D.  C.  Rowley,  GM 
John  Colin,  GM 
Howard  Healy,  PM 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Cleveland  News 
Leon  A.  Link,  PM 

C.  L.  Buttermore,  MS 
Deb  A.  Padgett,  C 
Earl  Bowles,  C 

Ike  Chalifoux,  M 
Elmer  Watson,  S 
Robert  Slover,  E 
Charles  Poe,  E 
Emmet  O’Flannigan,  P 
John  Meehan,  P 
John  Caspar,  Mail 
Foster  Miller  (Maintenance) 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Preston  Wolfe,  GM 
J.  T.  Sweeney,  MS 
A.  Campbell 
Robert  Patterson 
W.  Stevens 
R.  V.  Marsh 
Carl  Morrison 
Hugh  Stalnaker 
Harold  Johnson 
Dayton  Daily  News 

Edward  L.  Reich,  MS  (asst) 
Vincent  Hansen,  C 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
James  J.  Morrisey,  GM 
Edward  Murchland,  P 
A.  C.  Stevens,  S 
James  Hoover,  Mail 
Clarence  Knepper,  MS 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Leo  J.  Carle,  MS 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Lawrence  H.  Brune,  P-S 
Toledo  Blade 

D.  A.  Wiley,  GM 
A.  B.  Kaiser,  MS 
Ralph  Ollivier,  E 

L.  J.  Mauder,  S 
George  Thaxton,  Mail 
Clarence  Wilt, 

(Chief  electrician) 

Joseph  W.  Meyers,  P 
Warren  Tribune-Chronicle 

M.  S.  Kuzmack,  GM 
Woodrow  Noe,  PM 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
A1  Chagnot, 

(Maintenance) 

Howard  Measmer,  S 
Luke  Dougherty,  C 
Leonard  Cockman,  Mail 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  P 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

Elmer  Hodgkinson,  MS 
Tulsa  World  and  Tribune 

O.  M.  Harper,  MS 
OREGON 
Oregon  Journal 

William  E.  Gibbons,  PM 
Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association 
Roy  Milligan,  PM 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton  Express 
John  F.  Wohlers,  PM 
Connellsville  Courier 
Paul  V.  Driscoll,  MS 
McKeesport  News 
Joseph  Gerosky,  P 

D.  M.  Melegari,  S 
Sorristoum  Times  Herald 

Wilmer  F.  Eagens 
(Production  Co-ordinator) 
Philadelphia  News 
William  Ellmaker,  GM 
Fred  M.  Humphrey,  MS 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
George  W.  Hoesch,  PM 
Sol  L.  Swartz,  MS 
Pittsburgh  Press 
J,  Harold  Mintun,  PM 
George  Henning,  S 
John  Charlton,  E 
William  Wilson,  MS 
Sam  G.  Carmichael,  C 
F.  X.  Gigliotti,  P 
Serantcm  Times 
Neil  V.  Lally,  C 
Forest  T.  Watkins,  P 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times 
Chester  M.  Spooner,  GM 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
George  L.  Green,  PM 
Roland  V.  Maloney,  C 
Woonsocket  Call 
Carleton  A.  Braga,  MS 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Pock  Hill  Evening  Herald 
Talbot  Patrick,  GM 

TENNESSEE 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

R.  J.  Richardson,  PM 
Ralph  A.  Tucker,  P 
J.  B.  McGowan,  C 
Johnny  McDonald,  Mail 

TEXAS 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Ralph  Moffett,  C 

E.  J.  Smith,  S 

J.  C.  McClung,  P 
Houston  Chronicle 

D.  V.  Weber,  PM 

E.  V.  Drozda,  P 
B.  C.  Blackman,  S 
W.  J.  Weikerth,  C 

Houston  Post 

S.  E.  Buttrill,  PM 

VERMONT 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Eugene  A.  Duhamel,  C 


WASHINGTON 
l^pokane  Spokesman-Review 
and  Daily  Chronicle 
Wililam  W.  Fyfe,  GM 
J.  Arthur  McQueen,  S 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston  Mail 
L.  H.  Hickman,  MS 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER 


Charleston  Gazette 
Girt  Cochrane,  MS 
A.  H.  Pruett  Jr. 

(Circulation) 

William  Hill,  E 
Thornton  Smith,  P 
Paul  Fite,  S 
Robert  Frame,  Mach. 
William  McDaniels,  Mail 

WISCONSIN 
Racine  Journal  Times 
Edward  G.  Krueger,  C 
Norbert  Westrich,  C 
Selmer  Valsvik,  C 
Edward  Jocius,  M 
Roy  Taskinen,  M 
Manitowoc  Herald-Times 
Jack  M.  Barenbaum,  GM 

CANADA 
Calgary  Herald 
E.  D.  Waines,  GM 
George  Jackson,  PM 
London  Free  Press 
M.  T.  Parkinson,  C 
Harold  L.  Moss,  P 
Southam  Newspapers 
W.  W.  Southam,  GM 
Montreal  Star 

R.  W.  Brown,  PM  (asst) 
John  Hosking, 

(Plant  Engineer) 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Edgar  Leigh,  PM 
St.  Thomas  THmes- Journal 
George  M.  Dingman,  GM 
Toronto  Telegram 
C.  J.  Prater,  MS 
Windsor  Daily  Star 
A.  E.  Katz 

(Plant  Engineer) 

Don  Bell,  C 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Advertiser 
George  N.  Voorhees,  R 
Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  GM 


Record  Paper  Usage 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  used  a  re¬ 
cord  total  of  2,027  tons  of  pa¬ 
per — 69  carloads — for  the  week 
started  April  11  and  ended 
Sunday,  April  17.  For  the  seven 
days,  1,825  tons  of  standard 
width  paper  were  consumed. 
Three  carloads  of  paper  were 
used  for  the  Pictorial  Maga¬ 
zine,  2%  for  This  Week  Maga¬ 
zine  and  1  %  for  the  Color 
Comic  Section. 


New  Plant  Opened 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 
A  steady  stream  of  people 
passed  through  the  front  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Portsmouth 
Times  last  week  as  the  Brush- 
Moore  newspaper  put  on  pub¬ 
lic  view  its  new  million  dollar 
plant.  Dedication  week  began 
with  a  buffet  dinner  and  recep¬ 
tion  for  employes  and  their 
families. 
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CNF  Appoints 
New  Director 

San  Francisco 
Robert  Macklin,  circulation 
manager,  San  Mateo  Times,  has 
been  named  managing  director 
of  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation,  the  directors 
announce. 

Mr.  Macklin  succeeds  Don  M. 
Wilson,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Son  Francisco  News?  circu¬ 
lation  department.  He  was 
chosen  from  a  list  of  candidates 
screened  for  the  directors  by  a 
committee  co-chairmaned  by  Ray 

F.  Marx,  circulation  director, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mirror- 
News,  and  Charles  Tyler,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Palo  Alto  Times. 

Mr.  Macklin  joined  the  Times 
16  months  ago  after  serving  as 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze.  Previously  he  had 
worked  for  San  Diego  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

‘Piggy-Back’  Presses 

Cli:VELAND 
First  assembly  equipment  in 
the  Cleveland  Press’  $750,000 
addition  to  its  pressroom  ar¬ 
rived  this  week  via  a  new  mode 
of  transportation,  the  trailer- 
railroad  car  “piggy-back.”  First 
of  10  “piggy-backs”  arrived 
from  R.  H.  Hoe  &  Co.  of  New 
York. 

• 

Daily  Changes  Name 

Alamosa,  Colo. 
Business  Manager  C.  A. 
Barnes  announced  this  week 
that  the  name  of  the  Alamosa 
Daily  Courier  has  been  changed 
to  the  San  Luis  Valley  Courier. 
The  newspaper  changed  over 
from  a  weekly  publication  to  a 
daily  in  1928. 


African  to  Start 
Gold  Coast  Paper 

A  native  of  West  Africa’s 
Gold  Coast,  on  the  threshold 
of  receiving  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  plans  to  start  an  Eng¬ 
lish-language  weekly  in  Accra, 
capital  of  the  English  colony, 
which  gets  its  independence 
next  year. 

Eric  G.  K.  Adjorlolo,  35, 
leaves  for  his  homeland  in  Sep¬ 
tember  after  a  six-year  stay 
in  the  U.  S.  where  he  accumu¬ 
lated  practical  experience  work¬ 
ing  as  a  compositor,  pressman 
and  typesetter  in  several  New 
York  printing  establishments. 

“The  Gold  Coast  will  need 
trained  journalists  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  right  way,” 
Mr.  Adjorlolo  said.  “There 
are  great  dangers  in  leaving 
a  politically  young  country  in 
the  hands  of  untrained  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

He  expects  to  be  both  print¬ 
er  and  editor  of  his  Gold 
Coast  paper.  Native  printers 
in  the  Gold  Coast,  he  said,  are 
as  rare  as  the  national  mineral. 

• 

Employe  Relations 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwauee  Sentinel  and 
Henry  C.  Gronkiewicz,  business 
manager,  have  been  selected  for 
the  annual  award  of  meTit  in 
the  associate  membership  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America.  The  award  is  based 
on  formation  of  the  Sentinel 
Six-Star  Club,  an  organization 
of  eHiployes  with  at  least  25 
years  of  service  which  is  to 
function  as  a  management  ad¬ 
visory  group. 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS- 
IT’S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$6.50—1  year 

Pl*a»«  •nclei 


$10.00—2  years 
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SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  NEWSPAPERS  (1920)  LTD.,  LONDON 

YEAR  OF  ENTERPRISE  AND  EXPANSION 

Cecil  H.  King  reviews  world-wide  interests 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Sunday  Pictorial  News¬ 
papers  (1920)  Ltd.  was  held  on  May  27,  at  Brettenham  House, 

Lancaster  Place,  London,  W.C.2,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  Chairman  and 
Managing  Director,  said: — 


The  year  which  ended  on  28  February  was  in  many 
ways  a  good  one,  but  your  company  did  not  escape  the 
effect  of  economic  factors  which  influenced  the  trading 
of  all  national  newspapers— in  particular  increased 
wages  from  November  onwards,  and  higher  freight 
charges.  The  higher  wage  costs  considerably  reduced 
the  margin  of  trading  profit,  and  this  effect  was  only 
partially  offset  by  a  small  increase  in  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial’s  advertisement  rate  in  January. 

The  trading  profit,  which  was  arrived  at  after  charg¬ 
ing  a  pension  fund  contribution  of  £56,682,  decreased  by 
£145,106.  This  was  largely  counter-balanced  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £122,546  in  the  dividend  income,  which  at 
£467,773  accounted  for  over  half  of  your  company’s 
total  profit  of  £867,457.  'The  net  profit  after  taxation, 
no  provision  for  excess  profits  levy  being  required  this 
year,  showed  an  increase  of  £44,863  to  £436,467. 

The  increase  in  dividend  income  reflects  the  health 
and  breadth  of  your  company’s  investments.  'Hiose 
quoted  had  a  book  value  of  £2,838,618  and  a  stock  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  £8,750,154,  equivalent  to  29/2d.  per  unit 
of  your  company’s  ordinary  stock. 

Of  the  capital  reserves,  the  whole  of  the  reserve  of 
£65,469  in  respect  of  excess  profits  tax  post-war  re¬ 
fund,  and  £134,530  of  the  reserve  of  £238,082  in  respect 
of  surplus  on  sale  of  investments,  were  applied  to  write 
down  certain  trade  investments  that  have  no  stock  mar¬ 
ket  quotation.  The  balance  of  £103,552  in  respect  of  sur¬ 
plus  on  sale  of  investments  was  transferred  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  reserve. 

Sunday  Pictorial  Outstrips  Competitors 

'The  sales  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  1954  exceeded  five  and  a 
half  million  copies  weekly.  Compared  with  the  sale  for 
the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Sunday  Pictori¬ 
al  had  an  increase  of  171,000 — three  of  its  competitors  in 
the  popular  Sunday  newspaper  field  also  had  increases, 
the  largest  of  which  amounted  to  66,000 — and  its  other 
five  competitors  suffered  some  decline  in  sale.  This  was 
the  second  year  in  succession  in  which  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  made  much  greater  progress  than  any  of  its  com¬ 
petitors.  During  the  two  years  the  Sunday  Pictorial  in¬ 
creased  its  lead  over  the  People  by  about  375,000,  and 
narrowed  the  gap  between  its  and  the  News  of  the 
World’s  sale  by  about  500,000. 

Our  great  sister  company.  The  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  had  an  increase  in  net  profit  after  tax  dur¬ 
ing  its  recent  financial  year.  That  company,  like  yours, 
reaped  the  benefit  of  investments  from  which  the  yield 
went  up.  The  sales  of  the  Daily  Mirror  continued  to 
grow  to  a  substantially  greater  extent  than  those  of  any 
other  daily  newspaper. 

Three  New  Newspapers  In  Twelve  Months 

'There  have  been  notable  developments  in  the  affairs 
of  various  other  companies  in  which  your  company  has 
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interests.  'Three  new  newspapers  were  launched  in  Bri¬ 
tain  within  a  period  of  twelve  months,  each  in  the  face 
of  severe  competition. 

First  there  was  Midweek  Reveille,  started  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1954  as  a  companion  to  Weekend  Reveille.  At  that 
time  the  market  for  weekly  family  newspapers,  which 
had  expanded  hugely  since  1947  when  the  Reveille  com¬ 
pany  entered  the  field,  was  still  not  fully  satisfied,  and 
Weekend  Mail,  a  somewhat  belated  imitator,  was  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  Midweek  Reveille  succeeded  effectively  in 
taking  up  the  slack  in  the  market,  and  indeed,  as  antici¬ 
pated,  caused  the  sales  of  both  Weekend  Reveille  and 
Weekend  Mail  to  decline  temporarily  to  some  extent. 
Recently  Weekend  Reveille’s  sale  was  about  3,200,000 
and  Midweek  Reveille’s  sale  was  about  1,600,000,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Weekend  Mail. 
Midweek  Reveille  proved  a  profitable  venture  from  the 
outset,  and  it  has  enhanced  the  value  of  your  company’s 
investment  in  the  Reveille  company. 

Competitive  Field  For  Junior  Mirror 

'Then,  in  September  last.  Junior  Mirror  was  launched 
by  Pictorial  Publications  Ltd.,  a  company  in  which  both 
your  company  and  the  Daily  Mirror  company  have 
an  interest.  When  news  of  this  new  publication  reached 
other  Fleet  Street  offices,  they  were  galvanised  into 
intense  counter-activity.  Was  Geraldine  House  again 
to  steal  a  plum  from  under  their  noses?  The  answer 
both  from  Beaverbrook  Newspapers  and  Associated 
Newspapers  was  no.  Junior  Mirror  came  out  on  the  first 
of  September;  Junior  Express  was  bom  on  the  same 
day.  Junior  Sketch  followed  a  week  later.  In  its  early 
days  the  sales  of  Junior  Mirror  far  exceeded  the  high¬ 
est  expectations,  but  sales  subsequently  settled  down 
to  nearer  the  level  originally  expected.  'The  present  cir¬ 
culation  of  well  over  half  a  million,  which  is  substantial¬ 
ly  greater  than  that  of  Junior  Express,  represents  a  not 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  comparatively  small  total 
market. 

Sunday  Newspaper  Exclusively  For  Women 

'The  third  new  newspaper  in  which  your  company  has 
an  interest  is  Woman’s  Sunday  Mimor,  of  which  the  first 
issue  appeared  at  the  end  of  January.  This  was  the 
most  momentous  of  the  new  ventures,  and  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  successful.  It  was,  I  believe, 
over  30  years  since  a  new  national  Sunday  newspaper 
had  been  launched  in  London,  and  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  that  a  Sunday  newspaper  had  been  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  women.  In  this  case  the  launching  was  beset 
not  by  imitators  but  by  distributional  difficulties  which 
temporarily  starved  some  areas  of  copies,  and  later  by 
the  stoppage  in  the  newspaper  industry.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties  the  reception  of  the  paper,  both  by  women 
and  by  advertisers,  has  been  most  encouraging,  and  the 
circulation  exceeds  the  anticipated  level  of  one  million. 
It  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  that  the  advent  of  Woman’s 
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Sunday  Mirror  spurred  other  publishers  of  Sunday 
newspapers  into  violent — and  expensive — measures  to 
retain  their  readers.  How  the  pattern  of  Sunday  sales 
will  settle  down  has  yet  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
suffice  if  I  tell  you  that  the  sales  of  your  own  company’s 
newspaper,  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  continued  to  flourish. 

Investments  In  Paper-Making  Companies 

Your  company  has,  as  you  know,  an  important  stake 
in  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co.  Ltd.  the  parent  company  of  the 
well-known  Reed  Paper  Group,  and  news  has  been  re¬ 
leased  at  regular  intervals  of  substantial  developments 
in  that  company’s  activities.  Last  June  it  enlarged  its 
paper-making  resources  by  acquiring  the  shares  of  the 
Sun  Paper  Mill  company.  In  July  it  acquired  an  interest 
in  Colthrop  Board  and  Paper  Mills,  thus  widening  its 
packaging  interests  and  becoming  associated  with  the 
building  of  a  new  board  mill.  In  October  came  a  one- 
third  interest  in  Cellucotton  Products,  with  plans  for  a 
new  cellulose  wadding  converting  factory.  This  was  fol- 
j  lowed  by  the  announcement  of  a  £1,500,000  investment 
in  Tasman  Pulp  and  Paper,  the  big  New  Zealand  news¬ 
print  undertaking.  The  Albert  E.  Reed  company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  by  a  50%  free  scrip  issue,  and  the 
proposed  final  dividend  of  12Vi%  on  the  increased  capi¬ 
tal  means  that  your  company  will  receive  a  handsomely 
increased  return  from  its  investment. 

Our  second  major  paper-making  interest  is  in  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Quebec.  There 
the  mills  have  continued  to  work  to  capacity  and  profits 
have  increased. 

Some  1,000  miles  farther  west  in  Central  Ontario  is 
the  Dryden  Paper  company,  of  which  the  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  company  bought  the  shares  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  At  Dryden  the  first  stage  of  a  development  pro- 
'  gramme  has  been  completed  and  a  further  $11,600,000 
expansion  scheme  is  proposed,  all  of  which  should  re¬ 
sult  in  Dryden’s  annual  rate  of  production  being  more 
than  doubled.  The  prospects  as  regards  your  company’s 
Canadian  investment  look  more  than  satisfactory. 

Increased  Sales  of  Melbourne  Argus 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  affairs  which  interest  you  in 
Australia  and  West  Africa.  The  news  of  your  company’s 
Australian  publishing  investment  is  considerably  better 
than  it  has  been  in  past  years,  although  the  position  is 
not  yet  satisfactory.  'The  main  property,  the  Argus 
daily  newspaper,  is  gaining  ever  wider  public  recogni¬ 
tion  as  the  most  alert  source  of  information  and  com¬ 
ment.  Sales  of  the  Argus  have  been  well  above  the  level 
of  last  year,  when,  on  the  basis  of  six-monthly  average 
figures,  the  Argus  had  a  larger  percentage  increase 
since  1949  than  any  other  Australian  metropolitan  daily 
I  newspaper.  Advertisers  have  noted  the  growing  vitality 
of  the  newspaper,  and  advertisement  space  has  been  in 
good  demand.  The  w'eekly  magazine,  Australasian  Post, 

P  has  made  rapid  strides  forward  and  recently  had  a  sale 
some  three  times  greater  than  it  did  in  1949.  The  Argus 
’  company’s  three  country  radio  stations,  at  which  a  re- 
^  building  programme  has  been  completed,  are  doing 
j  very  well. 

.  Last  year  Mr.  R,  F.  Sanderson  retired  as  Chairman  of 
g  the  Argus  and  Australasian  Ltd.,  after  guiding  the  com- 
^  pany  with  great  skill  through  a  difficult  period.  He  was 
g  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Patience,  formerly  Deputy 
j  Chairman,  with  whom  we  look  forward  confidently  to 
J  continued  improvement  in  that  company’s  well-being. 


Radio  Interests  in  Australia 

We  have  also,  as  you  know,  an  indirect  interest 
through  our  associated  company  Broadcasting  Associ¬ 
ates  Pty.  Ltd.  in  several  commercial  radio  stations  in 
Australia,  most  of  them  in  New  South  Wales.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  radio  stations  continued  to  increase.  The 
most  important  of  them,  2GB  in  Sydney,  has  for  each  of 
the  last  three  years  had  a  higher  overall  popularity  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  of  the  other  seven  stations  serving  the  city. 
Fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  most  popular  programmes 
in  Australia  were  recently  being  broadcast  by  the  Mac¬ 
quarie  network,  of  which  2GB  is  the  key  station. 

Commercial  television  is  being  introduced  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  and  in  April  it  was  announced  that,  among  the 
first  four  licences  to  be  granted  there  would  be  one  for 
Amalgamated  Television  Services  Pty.  Ltd.  in  Sydney 
and  one  for  General  Television  Corporation  Pty.  Ltd.  in 
Melbourne.  The  extent  of  overseas  investment  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  television  is,  as  anticipated,  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  licences.  But  both  of  the  companies  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  ones  in  which  your  company  has  a  small  in¬ 
direct  interest. 

Thriving  Newspapers  in  West  Africa 

Let  us  now  look  at  West  Africa,  where  your  company 
and  the  Daily  Mirror  company  share  interests  that  are 
comparatively  small  in  terms  of  capital,  but  which  have 
been  developing  fast  against  a  background  of  expanding 
trade  and  improving  education.  'There  are  now  four 
vigorous  and  prosperous  newspapers — a  daily  and  a 
Sunday  newspaper  in  both  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1954,  their  net  daily  and  weekly 
sales  reached  a  combined  average  of  182,000,  an  increase 
of  44,000  over  the  previous  year. 

In  Sierra  Leone  the  up-and-coming  Daily  Mail  has  also 
been  making  steady  progress,  and  its  sale  recently 
reached  the  10,000  mark.  New  buildings  are  going  up  in 
Lagos  and  Accra.  A  branch  office  has  been  opened  in 
Togoland,  which  now  for  the  first  time  gets  its  daily 
newspaper  on  the  day  of  publication.  Process  engraving 
plant  has  been  installed  in  Sierra  Leone,  which  can  con¬ 
sequently  for  the  first  time  enjoy  the  immediate  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  pictures.  The  profitability  of  the  Nigerian 
and  Gold  Coast  undertakings  has  increased,  and  when 
recent  developments  in  Sierra  Leone  bear  fruit  we  ex¬ 
pect  there  also  to  see  a  good  return  on  our  investment. 
While  commercially  the  future  of  these  West  African 
undertakings  seems  assured,  the  political  risks  in  such 
a  rapidlv  changing  part  of  the  world  are  necessarily 
appreciable. 

Progress  at  Home  and  Overseas 

I  have  given  you  a  broad  picture  of  the  way  your 
company’s  interests  have  been  progressing  both  at  home 
and  overseas.  The  year  was  one  of  enterprise  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  many  spheres.  Trading  profits  of  the  current 
year  will  be  affected  both  by  non-production  during 
the  newspaper  strike  and  by  higher  wages  effective 
throughout  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the  scene  is  one  at 
which  you  may  look  with  a  fair  measure  of  satisfaction 
and  confidence  in  the  future.  It  now  remains  only  for  me 
to  express  the  company’s  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all 
the  staffs  at  home  and  overseas  whose  services  contrib- 
I  uted  towards  the  progress  that  was  made. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 


(Advrrtisement) 
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AN  PA  Program 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


All  except  Mr.  Snyder  will 
discuss  the  use  of  Intertype’s 
Fotosetter  in  several  areas  of 
newspaper  production.  Mr.  Sny¬ 
der  will  detail  the  Quincy  opera¬ 
tion  with  Photon  machines. 


ROP  Color  Standards 


The  newly-drafted  ROP  color 
standards  come  in  for  special 
presentation  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session.  Again  it  will 
be  a  panel  feature  with  these 
participants:  Fred  Shafer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Henry  Garland, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette; 
Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mullen. 

Early  registrations  indicated 
an  attendance  exceeding  1,200 
at  the  conference.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  general  management  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  expected  again  be¬ 
cause  of  the  top-flight  topics  on 
the  program.  The  Smaller  Cities 
Session  on  Monday  night  will 
attract  a  sizable  turnout  of  both 
business  office  and  mechanical 
department  representatives. 

Keynote  Speakers 

Stuart  List,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  American,  is  scheduled 
to  give  the  welcoming  address 
Monday  morning.  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Times  -  Dispatch,  will  follow 
with  a  talk  on  “The  Newspaper 
in  a  Changing  Environment” 
and  Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  will 
spark  the  discussion  on  costs 
with  a  challenging  theme,  “Men 
Or  Machines?” 

In  place  of  talks  on  industrial 
relations  which  have  been  a 
feature  of  recent  conferences, 
the'  Monday  program  offers  a 
special  consideration  of  safety 
in  printing  plants.  Walter  R. 
Smith  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
will  be  the  speaker. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  pro¬ 
gram  moves  into  clinical  ses¬ 
sions,  beginning  with  the  stereo¬ 
type  shop.  New  machines  will 
be  described,  notably  a  tandem 
router  which  has  particular  im¬ 
portance'  to  papers  that  are 
running  color.  (See  story  on 
page  7.)  A  panel  led  by  Fred 
Mier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  will  cover  the  subject  of 
plate  wear. 


(plus  any  that  originate  from 
the  floor)  will  be  handed  out. 

Charles  A.  Frederickson, 
Westchester  County  Publisher, 
and  George  F.  Marshall,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Telegram,  will  run 
this  meeting.  Their  panelists  in¬ 
clude:  Charles  Banker,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  New  Yorker;  I. 
J.  Chalifoux,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer;  Leonard  Clemens, 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth;  Roy 
Coates,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press;  Eric  Ivany,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News; 
George  W.  Kent,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day;  Walter  Merkel, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram;  Glen  Prince,  Beloit 
(Wis.)  News;  Claude  E.  Schell, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times; 
and  Herbert  G.  Taylor,  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 


Auditor  Retires 
To  Pen-Pal  Fun 


Cincinnati 


John  H.  Schackmann,  66, 
has  retired  as  head-auditor 
of  all  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  to  take  it  easy  and 
indulge  his  favorite  hobby — 
Esperanto,  the  universal 
language. 

When  United  Nations  was 
formed,  he  says,  he  found  a 
want-ad  list  in  its  interna¬ 
tional  magazine,  took  names 
of  40  people  and  wrote  to 
them  in  Esperanto.  Soon  he 
had  pen-pals  in  16  countries. 

Mr.  Schackmann  started 
with  the  Terre  Haute  Post, 
47  years  ago. 


New  Equipment 


Smaller  Cities  Session 
Neithe'r  group  parties  nor 
formal  dinners  interrupt  the 
business  of  an  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  so  Monday 
night  will  be  given  to  the 
“Smaller  Cities  Session.”  Book¬ 
lets  containing  more  than  100 
questions  which  may  be  raised 


The  pressroom  session  on 
Tuesday  morning  will  be'  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  report  on  the  new 
British-made  equipment  at  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  including 
an  eight-unit  super-color  high¬ 
speed  Crabtree  press.  Baby 
Rotaplate  casting  machines,  a 
curved  plate  I’outer  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  design  and  a  direct 
pressure  molding  unit. 

Mailroom  operations  will  be 
described  in  a  series  of  talks 
immediately  following  the  press¬ 
room  clinic.  They  will  cover  a 
new  mailing  machine  at  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
News  and  a  newly-designed 
wrapper  from  the  Toronto 
Star. 

The  composing  room  gets  at¬ 
tention  Tuesday  afternoon,  with 
the  panel  on  photocomposition 
being  followed  by  a  local  adver¬ 
tising  production  clinic.  Charles 
Schuyler  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott, 
Chicago  department  store,  will 
presetit  the  merchant’s  story 
and  John  N.  Barron,  LaSalle 
(Ill.)  News-Tribune,  will  match 
it  with  the  newspaper  problems. 

Roy  W.  Prince  will  report  on 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
progress  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session. 

Topics  of  special  reference  to 
engraving,  such  as  making  cuts 
from  facsimile  copy  and  the  tiew 
Acme  one-bite  etching  process, 
are'  listed  for  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  There  will  also  be  reports 
on  the  Dow-ANPA  high-speed 
etching  machine  and  the  Ansco- 
Kemart  color  process. 

At  the  advertising  session 
which  concludes  the  conference, 
Eldon  Rohrson  of  Tatham 
Laird  Agency  will  suggest  “A 
Vaccine  for  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Problems”  and  George  H. 
Fullerk,  Cleveland  Press,  will  go 
into  the  business  of  advertising 
material. 


Many  Editors  Attend 
Seminar  on  Design 

The  second  of  four  seminars 
on  newspaper  design  sponsored 
by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  and  conducted  by  Gilbert 
Farrar  took  place  at  Chicago 
last  week.  The  third  will  be  in 
San  Francisco  starting  June  6 
with  the'  last  one  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  this  Fall. 

Participants  at  Chicago  in¬ 
cluded  :  Boyd  Albaugh,  make¬ 
up  supervisor,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth;  Dale  E.  Carrell  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  Keokuk  (la.) 
Daily  Gate  City;  Louis  Chiesi, 
sports  editor,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News;  Merrill  Chilcote',  man¬ 
aging  editor,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News  Press;  Charles  L.  Clapp, 
news  editor,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald;  Thomas  East- 
ham,  reporter,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can;  Lawrence  W.  Hager  Jr., 
managing  editor,  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Publishing  Company; 

Dallas  Higbee,  news  editor. 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette; 
Aaron  J.  Mace,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern;  Max  T.  Nelson, 
executive  news  editor,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  E.  D. 
Ogborne,  city  editor.  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times;  Edward 
Shipley,  news  editor,  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal;  Perry  Stewart, 
managing  editor,  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Times,  and  Charles  S. 
Temple,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


Florida  Daily  Hires 
New  Systems  Analyst 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Albert  T.  Wellner,  36,  has 
joined  the  St.  Petersburg  Time$ 
as  systems  analyst.  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  Times  general 
manager,  said  his  work  will  in¬ 
volve  responsibility  for  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  modifying  or  im- 
proving  present  systems,  where 
the  need  exists. 

The  function  is  a  new  one  for 
the  Times  and  will  temporarily 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  department. 

Wellner  was  previously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Tampa  office  of 
the  McBee  Company,  making 
surveys  and  setting  up  business 
systems  in  the  Suncoast  area. 
This  is  his  first  venture  into 
the  newspaper  field. 


SCAN  Selects 
New  Publishers 


Los  Angeus 

Appointment  of  Warren  Tay¬ 
lor  as  publisher  of  the  Monrovis 
Daily  News-Post  is  announced 
by  Alden  Waite,  president, 
Southem  California  Associated 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds 
Charles  F.  Davis,  for  20  years 
editor  and  publisher,  who  has 
become  publisher  emeritus. 

Mr.  Taylor  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burbank  Review, ' 
He  has  been  succeeded  at  Bur¬ 
bank  by  David  Duncan,  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the 
Culver  City  Star-News,  Donald 
Throe  has  been  named  auditor 
of  the  Culver  City  daily. 


George  Mills  Receives 
‘Best  Story’  Award 

Des  Moines 


The  Iowa  AP  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  at  the  Spring 
meeting  here  May  24-25,  gave 
its  $100  sweepstakes  award  for 
newswriting  to  George  Mills, 
Des  Moines  Register,  on  a  story 
which  also  won  first  place  in  tlK 
feature  division.  G.  M.  Fairall, 
Nevada  Evening  Journal,  wis 
first  in  the  spot  news  division 
and  Maury  White,  Des  Moina 
Tribune,  won  the  sports  divi-| 


Vaccine  Service 


Extra  Is  All  Wet 


Ulysses,  Kas. 

The  Ulysses  News,  a  weekly 
in  this  drought-ridden  section 
of  southwest  Kansas,  issued  a 
one-page  extra  to  rejoice  over 
May  rains.  “The  Drouth  Went 
That  Away,”  spoofed  a  head¬ 
line. 


Utica,  N.Y 
Observer  -  Dispatch  motor 
route  circulation  men  delivered 
vials  of  the  Salk  anti-polio  vao 
cine  to  schools  along  their 
routes.  Sports  Editor  Leonard 
F.  Wilbur,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Oneida  County  Infantik 
Paralysis  Committee,  and  Circo- 
lation  Manager  Arthur  J.  Vaeti 
worked  out  the  details. 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 


healthier  economically  and  is 
doing  a  better  job  of  serving 
its  readers  and  its  community. 
When  I  go  home  to  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  at  night  I  read  Green- 
vieh  Time  with  as  keen  inter¬ 
est  as  the  metropolitan  press.” 

Hundreds  of  letters  from 
newspapers  interested  in  the 
Scan-A-Sizer  have  come  into 
the  Fairchild  plant  asking  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  ready.  Engineers  reply 
that  full  production  is  expected 
in  1956.  The  Scan-A-Sizer,  now 
in  experimental  production,  will 
have  its  first  pilot  production 
run  this  Summer  for  field 
testing  and  quantity  production 
will  be  scheduled  after  these 
tests  are  completed.  More'  im¬ 
provements  are  being  made  on 
the  Scan-A-Graver,  too. 

In  creating  an  autonomous 
organization  for  graphic  arts, 
Fairchild  leaders  believe'  the 
new  subsidiary,  having  its  own 
accounting  function,  production 
function,  engineering  function 
—all  housed  in  one  building — 
will  have  a  big  effect  on  future 
progress  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Close  Teamwork 
“Here  we  live  in  each  other’s 
pockets,  rub  shoulders,  know 
each  other’s  problems,”  explain¬ 
ed  Mr.  Case.  “The'  close  team¬ 
work  that  inevitably  arises 
from  being  by  ourselves,  the  en¬ 
forced  cognizance  of  each  oth¬ 
er’s  problems  and  frequent 
meetings  of  all  concerned  are 
bound  to  have  fantastic  bene¬ 
fits  to  our  work.  We  already 
have  solved  in  a  very  short  or¬ 
der  some  extremely  difficult 
problems  that  have  troubled  us 
for  a  long  time. 

“Before  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment  was  formed,  we  all 
were  preoccupied  with  many 
things,”  he  pointed  out.  “Our 
physical  plants  were  at  Syosset 
and  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  and  Ja¬ 
maica,  Queens,  the  first  two 
I  five  miles  apart  and  each  25 
miles  from  Jamaica  and  so  we 
had  a  geographical  hurdle  to 
get  over.  Our  integration  makes 
a  much  smaller  group  concerned 
only  with  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment  and  gives  us  improved 
ability  to  solve  the  problems  of 
designing,  producing  and  mar¬ 
keting  our  present  line  and  the 
new  products  to  come. 

“Because  of  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  products  by 
newspapers  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  we  have  made  advances,” 
he  said.  “Our  users  really 
teach  us  and  help  us  with  prac¬ 


tical  problems.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  we  do  is  assemble 
this  knowledge  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  As  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication,  in  spite  of  all 
threats,  the  newspaper  is  cer¬ 
tainly  paramount.  With  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  are  coming  we 
hope  to  make  its  position  even 
stronger. 

“TV  is  a  graphic  medium,  not 
a  word  medium,”  Mr.  Case 
added.  “What  we  do  is  help  the 
newspapers  compete  as  a  graph¬ 
ic  medium.  Pictures  have  a 
slower  transmission  than  words. 
We  narrow  that  gap.  If  we  are 
successful  in  our  ventures,  we 
feel  newspapers  will  be  enabled 
to  compete. 

“The  newspaper  has  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  coherence 
with  the  news  weighed  and 
evaluated,”  he  declared.  “It 
has  credibility.  TV,  where 
something  is  on  and  then  off, 
does  not.  The  still  picture 
freezes  peak  action  and  records 
it  permanently. 

“We  think  Fairchild  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
health  and  vitality  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  that  the  establishing 
of  the  new  concern  will  accel¬ 
erate  our  developments  and 
capability  to  serve  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  .said  Pre.sident  Case. 

Application  Lab 

To  speed  this  process,  the 
company  is  setting  up  an  ap¬ 
plication  laboratory,  with  John 
H.  Lord  as  manager,  to  produce 
printing,  test  products  and 
printing  techniques  that  work 
best.  The  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  the  AN  PA 
research  lab  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Company  service  men,  lo¬ 
cated  at  34  different  stations 
over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  working  directly  with 
clients,  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  that  lease  Scan-A- 
Gravers,  are  expected  to  be 
aided  by  the  new  laboratory. 

Completion  of  a  new  Fairchild 
plant  at  Emmen,  Netherlands, 
now  makes  the  Scan-A-Graver 


available  as  a  product  of  Neth¬ 
erlands  manufacture,  which  can 
be  imported  by  many  countries 
and  paid  for  in  terms  of  local 
currency  or  in  guilders. 

In  33  Countries 

The  opening  of  new  markets 
has  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  representatives  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  New  Zealand.  Distributor¬ 
ships  in  other  areas  virtually 
blanket  the  free  world.  Already 
Scan-A-Gravers  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Belgium,  England,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Lebanon,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Phillipines,  Puerto 
Rico,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
Orders  have  been  received  from 
Colombia,  India,  Panama  and 
Venezuela  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  33  countries  are  expected 
to  be  represented  on  the  instal¬ 
lation  list. 

The  Fairchild  executives 
showed  reader  interest  reports 
by  Readex,  Inc.,  proving  that 
locally  produced  pictures  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  highly  effec¬ 
tive  and  mean  more  space  sold. 
A  home-builder’s  ad,  with  four 
pictures,  interested  77%  of  the 
men  readers  of  a  newspaper  and 
68%  of  the  women.  Ads  using 
more  conventional  art  and  copy 
techniques  received  a  fraction 
of  this  readership.  A  bank  in 
Ohio  used  pictures  of  employes 
in  its  ads  and  attracted  tremen¬ 
dous  readership. 

An  illustration  of  photo  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Scan-A-Graver  in 
newspapers  is  the  case  of  an 
auto  dealer  in  Cairo,  Ill.,  who 


runs  a  photo  ad  every  time  he 
sells  a  truck  with  the  new  owner 
standing  beside  it,  the  ads  hav¬ 
ing  news  value  and  big  local 
readership  impact. 

Photo  Advertising 

“You  can  take  a  picture  of 
actual  merchandise  and  use  it 
inexpensively  to  illustrate  local 
ads  instead  of  using  a  matted 
illustration  that  is  merely  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,”  explained  Vicepresident 
Hyatt,  who  displayed  examples 
of  photo  advertising  from  all 
over  the  country.  “The  Scan- 
A-Graver  more  than  pays  for 
itself  by  increased  advertising. 
Stores  use  local  models  and 
name  them  in  captions  of  the 
ad,  which  thus  gains  re'ader- 
ship  equal  to  the  woman’s  page 
feature  in  the  smaller  papers.” 

The  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver 
Certificate  of  Merit  Award  is 
made  bimonthly  in  photo  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  parent  company.  Fair- 
child  Camera,  founded  in  a 
small  loft  in  lower  Manhattan 
by  Sherman  M.  Fairchild,  has 
grown  into  a  corporation  that 
employs  approximately  2,000 
persons  and  occupies  more  than 
400,000  square  feet  of  modern 
factory  space.  Its  products  go 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Only  seven  years  ago,  pro¬ 
duction  of  halftone  engravings 
by  electro  mechanical  means 
was  still  a  laboratory  venture. 

Today,  the  majority  of  week¬ 
lies  and  small  dailies  look  to  the 
Scan-A-Graver  as  their  primary 
source  of  halftone  e'ngravings. 


If 


you  hav*  intornational  bu$ineis 
interosH  atiociated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  thosa  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under,” 
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1 5  Hamilton  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


STRICTLY 

CONFIDENTIAL 


OUR  Hands  are  tied  and 
“Mum’s  The  Word”  when 
it  comes  to  giving  infor¬ 
mation  OTHER  than  that 
which  appears  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED 
AD  COPY. 


you  are  hesitant  about  answering  any  ods  in  our  Classified 
Section^— you  may  send  your  application  addressed  to  our  Classitlod 
Manager  along  with  a  note  stating  whom  replies  are  NOT  to  go 
fe — tVe  will  then  either  forward  ar  Destray  your  application. 
Naturally  we  cannot  tell  yau  what  disposition  we  make — but  you 
can  rely  on  us  to  fellow  your  instructions. 
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SYNDICATES 


DunkeVs  ^Footnotes" 
Offer  Daily  Chuckle 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Humor  has  many  odd  forms. 
Courtney  Dunkel  has  turned 
to  feet  for  his  laughs. 

That  is,  the 
'  York  (Pa.)  Dia- 

patch  editorial 
.  ■  cartoonist  is 

doing  for  Mir- 
Vh  '  Enterprises 

Syndicate,  Los 
I  Angeles,  a  daily 

I  comic  panel 

£  feature  that 

?  depicts  a  laugh- 

Dunkel  ®  situation  by 

showing  only 
feet.  Appropriately,  it  is  called 
“Footnotes”  and  it’s  for  re¬ 
lease  June  6. 

For  use  anywhere  in  the 
paper,  Mr.  Dunkel’s  creation  is 
a  clever  artistic  device  that 
hits  you  immediately.  “At 
first,”  the  syndicate  says,  “we 
told  him  that  he  was  crazy 
when  he  told  us  he  wanted  to 
draw  a  panel  featuring  feet 
only.” 

Then,  of  course,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  was  convinced  he  had 
something.  What  he  has  goes 
like  so;  A  guy  is  doing  the- 
dishes  (remember — just  a  little 
more  than  the  feet  showing). 

On  the  kitchen  floor  lies  a 
broken  dish.  He  calls  out  to  his 
wife:  “Your  forty-five  piece 
dinner  set  now  consists  of 
forty-seven  pieces.” 


Another  of  his  products 
shows  two  pairs  of  feet  on  a 
mountain  top,  and  the  punch¬ 
line  reads:  “Six  weeks  to  climb 
and  we  forgot  to  bring  a  flag.” 
A  third  effort  concerns  feet  all 
over  a  barroom  floor.  The  con¬ 
queror  standing  at  the  bar 
says:  “When  I  said  I  could  lick 
anybody  in  the  house,  I  wasn’t 
foolin’!” 

Sometimes  Mr.  Dunkel  cheats 
a  little  and  goes  all  the  way 
up  to  the  waist.  Like  the  panel 
showing  a  thug  with  a  black¬ 
jack  in  his  back  pocket.  His 
victim’s  feet  are  neatly  roped. 
Says  the  thug  to  a  caller:  “Mr. 
Roe  is  tied  up  right  now.” 

Well,  such  is  Mr.  Dunkel’s 
humor.  He’s  been  doing  funny 
things  in  strips  and  panels 
since  1928. 

^What  a  Lifer 

Donald  Reed  Longfellow,  who 
runs  Standard  Features  Ser¬ 
vice,  Chicago,  has  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  daily  comic  panel  called 
“What  a  Life!”  It’s  drawn  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  but  signed 
“Tinker,”  the  name  of  the 
author’s  17-year-old  wire-haired 
terrier. 

The  theme  of  the  feature  is 
wishing — wishing  for  condi¬ 
tions  that  don’t  exist,  of  con¬ 
verting  facts  to  fancy  so  that 


]^ot  for  sad  sacks... 


mF  ^  In  the  gay  nineties  the  dashing  male  had  red  flannel 
drawers... but  today  dashes  for  air-conditioned 
k  rST,  underwear,  casual  sports  clothes,  light  weight  fabrics, 
suits  for  every  season— and  the  boss  is  as  style  and 
^  ^  fashion  conscious  as  his  secretary . . .  gets  taste  tips  from 

Jim  Bascom 

the  nation’s  foremost  authority  on  men’s  wear . . .  who  helps  the 
well-dressed  man  dress  better,  choose  business  suits  that  get  a  raise 
and  not  a  rise . . .  and  gives  grooming  hints  that  turn  bachelors 
into  grooms!  Bascom’s  weekly  illustrated  column  and  monthly 
feature  page  is  popular  with  both  retailers  and  readers,  dresses  up 
the  men’s  section  —  and  has  a  large  following  of  women!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 

Chic€Mffn  Tribune^IVeu?  Yarh  JVe$M?s 

Wmmm*  Xvtrm  HuUdinv,  Xvw  Vorh 
MnCm  Tribune  Tou-or,  t:hl*;aao 


life  will  be  more  pleasant.  Cas¬ 
par  Milquetoast  craves  to  be 
Rocky  Marciano.  That  sort  of 
thing. 

In  one  offering,  artist  Long¬ 
fellow  sketches  a  father  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  lawn,  five  of  his 
offspring  surrounding  him  and 
the  sixth  in  his  arms.  The 
stork  is  approaching  his 
chimney.  The  father  sweats  it 
out  until  the  stork  passes  (in 
the  second  panel).  “Well,  I  can 
dream,  can’t  I?”  the  old  man 
gasps. 

In  another,  a  pretty  girl  and 
a  plain  one  are  selling  kisses 
for  one  buck  at  a  county  fair. 
Actually,  the  men  line  up  for 
Miss  Pretty’s  kisses.  But  in  the 
second  panel  the  plain  gal 
dreams  they  are  coming  to 
claim  the  sweetness  of  her  lips. 
She,  too,  wants  to  know  if  she 
can’t  dream.  (In  fact,  the  con¬ 
stant  balloon  expression  is 
“Well,  I  can  dream,  can’t  I?”) 

Mr.  Longfellow,  born  in  Lynn, 
Ind.,  in  1910,  attended  Earlham 
College  and  then  became  a 
newspaperman,  spending  time 
as  police  reporter,  columnist, 
rewriteman  and  deskman,  he 
reports. 

Presently,  he  said,  he  runs 
an  advertising  service,  besides 
the  syndicate,  and  his  hobbies 
are  square  dancing  and  bad¬ 
minton. 

Waring  Outing 

The  annual  Fred  Waring  out¬ 
ing  at  the  bandleader’s  estate 
in  Shawnee,  Pa.,  will  be  held 
June  6.  The  informal  frolic  is 
hosted  by  Mr.  Waring  for  the 
pleasure  of  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society. 

S.P.  Book 

“Sweetie  Pie,”  the  female 

counterpart  of  D  the  M,  has 

gone  between  covers.  The 
best  panels  now  appear  in  a 
pocket-size  paperback  (Berkley 
Publishing  Ck).).  SP  is  the 

drawingboard  daughter  of  Na¬ 

dine  Seltzer,  24-year-old  NEA 
artist. 

Othman  Abroad 

Fred  Othman,  United  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist  who  can  make 
even  the  “Congressional  Re¬ 
cord”  amusing,  is  in  Germany. 
He’ll  report  the  lighter  side  of 
things  there  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Honor  *Rex  Morgan* 

Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Dallis  of  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  creator  of  the  car¬ 
toon  strip,  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.” 
(offered  by  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate),  was  honored  at  the  Epi¬ 
lepsy  and  Industry  Conference 


in  Chicago,  May  24.  Marrin 
Bradley,  one  of  the  artists  of 
the  strip,  received  a  plaque  for 
Dr.  Dallis,  presented  by  Mayor 
Daley. 


Syndicate  Promotes 
Newspaper  Coverage 

The  Des  Moines  Register  4 
Tribune  Symdicate  has  taken  a 
leaf  from  “Stuffy”  Walters’  In. 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
speech  of  last  February  and  is 
doing  something  about  promot¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  as  a  glam¬ 
orous  business.  * 

A  four-page  section  of  pro¬ 
motion  ads  has  been  prepared 
for  subscribers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service, 
which  is  offered  to  newspapers 
via  R&T  Syndicate,  with  an 
eye  to  helping  their  clients 
create  more  reader  interest  and 
appreciation  of  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage. 

Different  size  ads,  from  full 
page  to  small  units,  tell  the 
story  of  how  all  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  including  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service,  provide  com¬ 
plete  reporting  of  the  news  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  The  ads  are 
designed  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  and  to  more  fully 
appreciate  the  service  provided 
by  the  newspaper. 


Etiquette  Column 

Cleveland 

The  society  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Miss 
Louise  Davis,  has  begun  a 
column  on  etiquette  for  her 
newspaper.  The  last  10  years 
she  has  been  unofficially  ad¬ 
vising  readers  on  the  matters 
of  correct  behavior,  so  the 
Plain  Dealer  decided  to  start 
a  column  by  Miss  Davis,  which 
will  run  several  times  weekly. 


Cartoon  for  June  7 

To  assist  in  the  widespread 
observance  of  Freedom  of  thal 
Press  Day  (June  7)  in  Latil 
America,  King  Features  Syn 
cate  distributed  an  edito 
cartoon  by  Fred  Packer  wi4 
the  title  in  both  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  The  artist  signed 
himself  Empaquetador. 

• 

New  CP  Address 

Clev’elai# 

Central  Press  Associatioii’ 
editorial  and  production  unit 
of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
moved  its  plant  from  1435  E 
12th  Street  to  larger  qua 
in  the  Perry  Building  at  101 
Rockwell  Avenue. 
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Dramatic  Approach 
To  Newspaper  Story 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Caps,  aprons  and  400,000 
black-eyed  peas  were  used  to 
impress  Dallas  Advertising 
League  members  with  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  newspapers. 

As  200  diners  walked  into 
the  weekly  meeting,  caps  made 
of  newspapers — the  kind  the 
pressmen  wear — were  popped 
on  their  heads.  The  caps  read 
“It’s  Newspapers — 2  to  1.” 

Before  they  had  time  to  re¬ 
cover,  members  found  them¬ 
selves  attired  in  newspaper 
street  hustlers’  aprons.  Then 
they  were  greeted  by  a  sign 
across  the  speaker’s  table,  re¬ 
peating  that  business  about 
newspapers,  in  letters  a  foot- 
and-a-half  high. 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising 
strip  film  told  all  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Inserted  were 
local  success  and  public  service 
stories  and  the  statement  that 
400,000  newspapers  are  printed 
in  Dallas  every  day  for  which 
readers  pay  $20,000. 

To  show  how  many  that  is, 
Erhuge  bags  of  black-eyed  peas 
were  elevated  and  split  open 
and  more  than  400,000  peas 
poured  out  on  the  people. 

The  program  was  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  by  Lloyd  Price,  special 
service  manager,  Dallas  Times 
Herald;  Ted  Barrett,  Dallas 
Sews,  and  Bob  Archer,  South¬ 
west  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Religious  Pieces 

Once  again  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  scores  pro- 
motionally  in  a  field  too  many 
newspapers  eschew,  religion. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 


D  ■  \  means 
■JH  RELIABILirr 


imeans 

DEPENDAj 


editor  dc  PUBLISHl 


the  Tennessean  has  issued  a 
booklet  reprinting  the  series  of 
religious  pieces  it  publishes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Easter  season. 

This  year,  the  series  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject,  “My  reli¬ 
gion  and  my  crisis.” 

“The  series,”  says  Editor 
Coleman  A.  Harwell,  “is  a 
formidable  undertaking.  A  staff 
meeting  of  editors,  reporters 
and  photographers  was  held  in 
January  to  make  final  plans 
for  it.  *  *  *  (This  year’s)  was 
our  most  challenging  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  results,  we  feel,  are 
richly  rewarding.” 

In  a  note  to  editors,  Mr.  Har¬ 
well  makes  the  series  available 
to  newspapers  that  want  to  use 
it. 

Jumble  Zoo  Contest 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  has 
launched  a  “Jumble  Zoo”  puz¬ 
zle  contest,  offering  a  total  of 
$50,000  in  prizes,  with  the  first 
prize  $10,000.  Readers  are 
asked  to  compare  the  picture 
puzzle  animal  with  the  animal 
photographs  accompanying  the 
puzzle  and  correctly  identify 
three  numbered  parts  of  each 
puzzle. 

The  Great  Merchants 

A  book  that  ought  to  be  read 
with  profit  by  every  newspaper 
promotion  staff,  and  by  sales 
staffs  as  well,  is  Tom  Mahoney’s 
“The  Great  Merchants,”  just 
published  by  Harper.  It  is  full 
of  facts  and  anecdotes,  and,  im¬ 
portantly,  ideas. 

The  book  tells  the  stories  of 
20  famous  retail  operations, 
and  of  the  people  who  made 
them  so.  They  are  all,  in¬ 
cidentally,  so  far  as  we  know, 
newspaper  advertisers. 

What  will  interest  newspaper 
promotion  people  is  how  close 
the  operation  of  promoting  a 
retail  store — except  for  the  sale 
of  merchandise — is  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  promoting  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Women  Only 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
insured  success  for  its  third  an¬ 
nual  series  of  health  forums 
this  year  by  devoting  one  pro¬ 
gram  to  “Women  Only.”  The 
women’s  program  completely 
filled  a  2,200-seat  auditorium, 
reports  Promotion  Manager 
Charles  Eamhart. 

for  June  4,  1955 


In  the  Bag 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’s 
“Current  Market  Data”  book 
currently  making  the  rounds.  As 
usual,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  published,  promoting 
South  Bend  as  “Test  Town, 
U.  S.  A.”  *  •  ♦  To  which  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle  takes 
mild  exception,  promoting  its 
“heart”  market  of  the  North¬ 
west  as  the  “Number  1  test 
market  in  the  U.  S.”  This  is 
only  a  footnote,  however,  to  an 
excellent  booklet  showing  how 
the  Spokane  market’s  farm  in¬ 
come  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other’s.  *  *  *  A  mailer  from  the 
Marshall  (Texas)  News  Mes¬ 
senger  says  they’ve  gone  fish¬ 
ing  “to  Caddo  Lake,  where 
fishermen  catch  more  fish  per 
trip  than  in  any  other  Texas 
Lake.”  In  this  weather,  and  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  idea  of 
going  fishing  is  what  the  ner¬ 
vous  boys  along  Broadway  call 
cool. 

• 

Big  ^Centennial’ 

Winona,  Minn. 

The  Winona  Daily  News  will 
commemorate  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary  in  November  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Centennial  Edition,  ex¬ 
pected  to  contain  150  to  200 
pages. 


Press  Appraisal 
Project  Pushed 

Richmond,  Va. 

Three  Virginia  newspaper 
executives  have  called  for  a 
study — perhaps  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis — to  determine  “what 
sort  of  a  job  the  press  is 
doing.” 

The  proposal  came  up  during 
a  panel  discussion  of  news  and 
restrictions  on  the  press  here 
recently  on  the  radio. 

Malcolm  Donald  Coe,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Giles  County 
Virginian,  said  his  idea  was  to 
follow  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  who 
urged  such  a  study  in  April 
before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Charles  S.  Rowe,  publisher 
of  the  Fredericksburg  Free- 
Lance  Star,  said  there  “very 
definitely”  are  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  press  freedom. 

Edwin  O.  Meyer,  secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  agreed  it  would  be  an 
“excellent  thing  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  their  right 
to  know.”  But,  Mr.  Meyer  said, 
he  wonders  who  would  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  study  the  press  from 
an  objective  viewpoint. 


The  original .... 


The  SUPERIOR  crossword  puzzle  with  the  hu¬ 
man  appeal,  evolved  from  25  years  of  prize  cross¬ 
word  experience 

Newspapers  all  across  the  continent  are  getting 
fantastic  results  from 

PRIZEWORDS 

Only  16  simple  clues  and  a  convincing  reason 
for  every  answer- — no  guessing  needed 

PRIZF^WORDS  can  push  YOUR  paper 

Write  now  or  phone  collect: 

H.  M.  WALTER 

Vancouver  Province  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Canada 
Phone:  Pacific  4613  or  4211 

Solve  YOUR  circulation  problems  with 
Prizewords ! 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


An  Editor  on  Liberty, 
And  a  News -Novel 


practice  of  democracy.  It  has 
resources,  when  occasion  quick¬ 
ens  them,  to  produce  the  kind 
of  interplay  that  will  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  balanced  unity  of  our 
Constitution.” 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


Newsweek  Editor  Puts 
Red  Agentry  in  Fiction 


GOVERNMENT  BY  INVESTIGATION 
by  Alan  Barth.  New  York :  Viking 
Press.  231  pp.  $3. 


Barth 


Alan  Barth  stands  out  as  one 
of  America’s  most  thoughtful 
journali.sts.  As  an  editorial 
writer  on  the 
Washington  (D. 

C.)  Post,  he  re-  | 
ceived  national 
awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  newspa¬ 
per  work,  for 
editorial  w  r  i  t  - 
ing,  and  for  out¬ 
standing  n  o  n  - 
fiction.  His  sus¬ 
tained  studies 
of  maintaining  both  individual 
liberty  and  national  security 
reveal  singular  balance,  clarity, 
and  factual  thinking. 

“Government  by  Investiga¬ 
tion,”  his  latest  book,  is  a 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  ways 
in  which  Congress  has  used  its 
unquestionable  right  to  investi¬ 
gate.  In  recent  cases,  Mr. 
Barth  describes  highly  useful 
investigation  by  committee 
chairmen  of  both  parties.  He' 
also  charges  that  other  investi¬ 
gations  have  repeated  the  mis¬ 
take  of  Reconstruction  days  by 
invading  fields  properly  re¬ 
served  for  the  Executive  branch. 

The  author  recalls  that  draft¬ 
ers  of  our  Constitution  were 
more  concerned  about  prevent¬ 
ing  legislative  tyranny  than 
with  the  danger  of  executive 
tyranny.  He  declares  that  more 
than  one  occasion  justified  their 
concern.  He  reports  how  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  took  over 
functions  of  the  Judiciary  by 
staging  legislative  trials  in 
which  the  committees  acted  as 
grand  jury,  petit  jury,  and  as 
judge.  Such  committees  have 
inflicted  substantial  penalties, 
Mr.  Barth  alleges.  And  a  few 
committee.s,  he  warns,  attacked 
the  thoroughly  proper  inde¬ 
pendence  of  churches,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  press. 


the  other  two  that  the  efforts 
of  human  nature  toward  tyran¬ 
ny  can  alone  be  checked,  and 
any  freedom  preserved  in  the 
Constitution.” 

This  doctrine,  the  author 
points  out,  that  government 
should  comprise  three  counter¬ 
balancing  elements,  did  not 
originate  with  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  1787.  He 


DAY  OF  RECKONING.  By  Ralph 
De  Toledano.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.  1955.  179  pp.  $3. 


argues: 

“It  was  stated  by  Aristotle 
in  ancient  Athens,  reshaped  by 
John  Locke,  and  embellished  by 
Montesquieu.  By  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the 
doctrine  had  become  axiomatic 
among  political  thinkers  of  the 
18th  century.  Seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  limited  government,  the 
Constitutional  Convention 
turned  naturally  to  separation 
of  powers.” 

On  the  basic  premise,  Mr. 
Barth  factually  examines  the 
investigating  power  of  Congress 
— the  fundamental  right  of 
which  he  does  not  question — 
the  problem  of  congressional 
committees  moving,  perhaps  in¬ 
advertently,  as  a  legislative 
body  into  the  counterbalancing 
functions  of  executive  and 
judicial  departments. 

He  objectively  presents  a 
case-study  of  legislative  trials, 
the  principle  of  self-incrimina¬ 
tion,  and  of  society  and  the 
state.  He  sets  forth  the  legal 
and  constitutional  principles  of 
America’s  freedom  of  the  press 
and  then  reports  a  case-study 
of  investigating  committees  and 
of  American  newspapermen. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


In  “Government  by  Investiga¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Barth  quotes  John 
Adams’  affirmation  in  1775: 

“A  legislative,  and  executive, 
and  a  judicial  power  compre¬ 
hend  the  whole  of  what  is 
meant  and  understood  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  by  balancing 
each  of  these  powers  against 


This  is  a  cogentlv  expressed 
yet  judicially-toned  book.  Its 
author  suggests  workable  reme¬ 
dies  available  to  our  executive 
departments,  our  courts,  and 
our  institutions  of  free  society. 

Quoting  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Mr.  Barth  reports: 
“You  may  think  that  our  elabo¬ 
rate  mechanism  of  government 
is  your  security.  It  is  nothing 
at  all,  unless  you  have  sound 
and  uncorrupted  public  opinion 
to  give  life  to  your  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  give  vitality  to  your 
statutes,  to  make  vour  govern¬ 
ment  machinery  efficient.” 

And  Mr.  Barth  concludes: 
“There  is  an  American  genius 
for  adjustment  and  a  rooted 
respect  for  individual  rights. 
This  is  not  a  nation  new  to  the 


Ralph  De  Toledano  did  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  in  break¬ 
ing  the  phalangist  story  in  the 
4Ds.  He  is  indisputably  a  splen¬ 
did  journalist.  And  doubtless 
the  story  of  Communist  ac¬ 
tivity  in  America  is  given  pub¬ 
lic  empathy  with  Ralph’s  fic¬ 
tion  that  lays  emotion  bare  and 
dramatizes  the  conflict  behind 
walls  in  America.  How  would 
we  ever  really  understand  what 
went  on  in  men’s  and  women’s 
hearts  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  had  Tolstoy  not  written 
“War  and  Peace”? 

De  Toledano  has  here  written 
the  script  for  accurate,  under¬ 
standable  drama  of  Red  infil¬ 
tration.  “Day  of  Reckoning” 
scatters  real  names  through  a 
fictional  account  about  Soviet 
subversion.  He  writes  in  a  clear, 
clipped,  reportorial  style.  Now 
and  then  you  get  some  prose 
poetry.  You  get  suspense.  When 
you  finish  his  book,  you  have 
heard  and  felt  and  smelled  the 
narrative  of  Russia’s  carefully 
planned  Trojan  horse  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

In  the  story,  you  understand 
how  one  can  be  morally  mur¬ 
dered  in  a  bit  of  Communist 
Europe,  how  one  can  be  physi¬ 
cally  murdered  in  New  York’s 
Washington  Square  with  bullets 
from  a  speeding  car — and  how 
a  newspaperman  who  watched 
and  felt  the  wrong  of  both 
murders  can  wrestle  ■with  the 
Devil  of  his  conscience  and  de¬ 
termine  to  avenge  the  murders 
because  the  law  could  not.  You 
understand  how  hard  it  is  to 
kill,  even  for  a  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  who  covered  combat 
and  ideologically  feels  deeply 
for  freedom. 


the  motivation  for  the  suddm 
modesty  of  a  naked  inmati 
when  a  newspaperman  barg«i 
into  a  commercial  lady’s  min¬ 
istrations  to  an  equally  unem- 
cumbered  Red  spy.  I  may  b« 
equally  invalid  in  wondering 
why  an  appparently  adjusted 
girl  in  a  minor  governmental 
position  acquiesces  so  routinely 
in  bar  and  bedroom  to  even  a 
handsome  newspaperman.  The 
journalist  is  not  buying  sub- 
versive  information  and  the  girl 
reveals  nothing  but  her  chassis. 

Both  incidents  are  condiments 
of  a  sort,  but  not  new  or  pun¬ 
gent  condiments,  and  they 
seemed  not  to  blend  at  all  with 
the  plot. 

One  could  enjoy  a  good  deal 
more  of  Mr.  De  Toledano’s 
prose,  and  his  knowledge  of 
subversive  activity  is  excellent 
His  condiment  seems  pretty 
much  a  tasteless  paprika,  shak¬ 
en  for  its  nice  red  color  on  to 
good  information  in  a  good 
yam. 


Oscar  Doob  Retires; 
Theatre  Publicist 


After  serving  for  26  years 
as  an  executive  in  the  LoeVs 
Theatres  and  MGM  Pictures 
organizations,  Oscar  A.  Doob 
will  resign  on  Sept.  1  and  will 
retire  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Doob,  who  began  his 
career  on  his  hometown  news¬ 
paper,  the  LaSalle  (Ind.)  Dai^ 
Post,  and  later  served  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  on  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  Cincinnati  Timet- 
Star,  joined  Loew’s  in  1929  as 
national  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity.  In  1945,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  special  executive 
post  in  the  theatre  manage¬ 
ment  department.  Two  years 
ago,  he  switched  to  the  staff  of 
Howard  Dietz,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Pictures,  to  handle  promotion 
for  the  company’s  films. 
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This  is  a  good  novel  about  a 
dangerously  real  undercurrent 
swirling  in  our  midst.  The  im¬ 
portant  contribution  is  that  you 
feel  and  comprehend  it.  His 
writing  is  lean,  vivid,  experi¬ 
enced.  What  wasn’t  clear  to  this 
reviewer  was  why  the  newspa¬ 
perman’s  decision  at  long  last 
to  slay  a  Red  agent  was  reach¬ 
ed  while  invading  the  agent’s 
privacy  in  one  of  the  work 
rooms  of  a  Maison  de  Joie. 

For  the  record,  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  courtesans,  so  I  may 
be  unauthentic  in  questioning 


Limited  Tape 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  announced  the  installation 
of  limited  Teletypesetter  facili¬ 
ties  to  set  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions  and  some  baseball  scord 


Book  About  Theaters 


Cleveland 

Harlowe  Hoyt,  who  w'rites 
about  the  theater  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  written 
about  his  theatrical  experiences 
in  a  book,  “Town  Hall  Tonight," 
which  Prentice-Hall  of  Nev 
York  will  publish  this  winter. 
The  book  deals  with  country 
theaters  in  the  1880-1890  period. 
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Research 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

wndition.  The  tremendous  in- 
crease  in  the  cost  of  newsprint 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  of  why 
newspapers  are  having  rough 
going  or  operating  in  the  red. 

Because  of  this  high  cost, 
why  is  newsprint  still  made  the 
same  way?  Why  have  we  not 
found  a  substitute  for  pulp? 
Why  have  we  not  found  some¬ 
thing  that  would  increase  the 
tensile  strength,  give  us  better 
'calender  and  color  so  we  could 
improve  our  reproduction  quali¬ 
ties?  Maybe  if  a  substitute  for 
pulp  was  found  we  could  make 
more  newsprint  in  this  country 
instead  of  being  forced  to  im¬ 
port  so  much  of  it. 

Highest  in  Cost 

I  guess  next  in  line  comes 
the  composing  room.  Next  to 
newsprint  this  department  on 
many  newspapers  is  highest  in 
cost  and  it  is  definitely  a  labor 
cost.  It  won’t  take  very  long  to 
outline  the  few  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  during  the  last  30 
years  and  basically  it  has  not 
changed  at  all.  There  have  been 
some  improvements  made  on  the 
principal  machinery  used  in  the 
composing  room  but  basically 
they  are  the  same.  The  line 
casting  machine  people  have  in¬ 
creased  the  range  and  come  out 
with  the  automatic  quadder 
about  20  years  ago.  Fred  Mohr 
developed  the  Mohr  lino  Saw 
over  25  years  ago  and  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  had  he  not  had 
this  dream  we  would  probably 
still  be  cutting  the  line  material 
by  hand. 

The  Elrod  and  material  mak¬ 
ing  machines  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  cast  our  own  material, 
doing  away  with  brass  or  cast¬ 
ing  borders  on  the  Linotype 
machine.  Ludlow  came  out  with 
an  improved  machine  and  some 
excellent  type  faces  so  that  now 
there  is  very  little  foundry  type 
or  hand  set  type  of  any  kind 
being  used  by  the  progressively 
operated  newspapers. 

There  have  been  some  im- 
'  provements  in  the  composing 
room  furniture,  proof  presses 
and  saws  but  I  repeat  again 
that  the  basic  principles  have 
not  changed  at  all.  We  are  still 
casting  type  with  hot  metal 
composed  of  lead,  antimony  and 
tin.  One  of  the  very  simple 
operations,  such  as  the  chase 
in  which  we  lock  up  our  forms, 
has  not  changed  a  bit  since  the 
day  I  entered  the  business.  I 
keep  asking  myself:  Why  can’t 
we  have  some  revolutionary 
change  in  these  composing  room 
methods?  Why  do  things  have 
to  be  the  same  ?  Actually,  I 


could  go  so  far  as  to  ask:  Why 
should  type  height  be  .918? 

Walter  Mowery  invented  the 
Teletypesetter  over  25  years 
yet,  it  has  only  been  in  the 
last  few  years  that  newspapers 
have  been  taking  advantage  of 
it.  Even  with  the  tape  opera¬ 
tion,  why  does  it  have  to  be 
tied  in  with  a  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine?  Why  could  we  not  have 
an  entirely  new  machine  tied  in 
with  the  Teletypesetter?  Why 
do  you  have  to  have  a  keyboard 
on  a  machine  that  is  only  used 
for  casting  pre-punched  tape? 
There  is  one  possibility  now 
showing  up  in  the  field  that 
might  tend  to  revolutionize  the 
game  and  that  is  the  substitute 
of  hot  metal  for  film  by  the 
use  of  the  Fotosetter. 

Interested  in  Photon 
I  know  you  will  want  to  ask 
me  if  we  have  a  Fotosetter  at 
the  Post.  We  do  not,  but  the 
only  reason  is  that  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  closely 
watching  the  progress  of  the 
Photon  machine.  This  machine 
has  been  promised  to  the  trade 
for  several  years  but  by  some 
last  reports  I  find  it  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  The 
reason  I  was  interested  in  this 
machine  is  that  I  wanted  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  not  even  re¬ 
semble  either  the  Linotype  or 
Intertype  or  any  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  we  now  have  in  the  room. 
Because  Intertype  Fotosetter 
seems  to  be  so  far  out  in  front 
it  looks  like  this  is  the  machine 
we  are  all  going  to  have  to  go 
along  with. 

In  engraving  there  have  been 
very  few  changes  and  very  few 
radical  improvements.  Roll  film 
replacing  .sheet  did  speed  up 
things;  cameras  and  lights  have 
been  improved  —  also  some  of 
the  other  equipment;  but,  again, 
basically  they  have  not  changed. 
The  last  thing  on  the  market 
to  cause  any  kind  of  a  stir  is 
the  Dow  fast-etch  machine,  and 
even  that  has  not  entirely 
proved  itself  although  it  looks 
very  promising.  A  number  of 
the.se  fast-etch  machines  are 
now  located  in  newspapers 
around  the  country  and  I  am 
sure  the  bugs  left  will  soon  be 
eliminated.  But  even  this  ma¬ 
chine  that  reduces  etching  time 
on  halftones  down  to  2%  min¬ 
utes  and  line  work  to  10  and 
12  minutes  is  still  not  a  change 
in  the  basic  principles  of  en¬ 
graving. 

In  the  stereotype  room  the 
last  revolutionary  change  was 
in  the  twenties  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  so-called  dry 
mat.  Why  they  ever  called  it  a 
dry  mat  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand.  We  are  shrink¬ 
ing  1-3/16"  in  our  plant  and, 
believe  me,  we  are  not  using  a 


dry  mat  to  get  it.  This  dry  mat 
did  eliminate  the  old  hot  steam 
tables  and  cut  down  on  the 
molding  time. 

Outside  of  the  changes  I  have 
already  mentioned  on  the  cast¬ 
ing  equipment  we  have  new 
machinery  such  as  the  Sta-Hi 
Former,  pre-shrink  machines 
that  were  forced  on  us  because 
we  had  to  go  to  high  shrinkage, 
and  direct-pressure  machines 
for  hot  molding,  used  principal¬ 
ly  on  color  work,  which  in  a 
sense  put  us  right  back  to  the 
old  steam  table  days.  There 
might  have  been  a  few  other 
improvements  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  but  again  the  basic 
principles  are  the  same. 

The  mailing  room  has  probab¬ 
ly  made  more  progress  or  let’s 
say  they  are  closer  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  progress  than  any  other 
department.  The  Jampol  Com¬ 
pany  has  done  an  excellent 
job  with  conveying  equipment 
and  is  one  of  the  few  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  equipment 
today  that  is  continually  chang¬ 
ing  its  equipment  to  speed  up 
operation  and  help  curb  these 
high  production  costs. 

We  finally  have  an  inserting 
machine,  the  Sheridan,  that  is 
being  pretty  widely  used  in  the 
larger  newspaper  field  but  even 
that  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
The  Cutler-Hammer  people  are 
now  showing  their  automatic 
stacker  in  Milwaukee  and  it 
should  be  a  big  lift  to  this  de¬ 
partment. 

Union.s  Included 
What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  future  ?  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  answer  is:  More 
and  more  research  by  everyone 
—  manufacturer,  publishers  and 
unions. 

I  mention  the  unions  becau.se 
I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  they  rea¬ 
lize  they  should,  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  this.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  the  membership,  because 
history  has  proven  that  progress 
seldom  has  hurt  labor.  I  know 
that  most  of  the  manufacturers 
to  date  carry  on  a  constant  re¬ 
search  program  but  as  of  now, 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  anyone 
working  on  a  real  revolutionary 
method  that  would  help  get  us 
out  of  this  “rut.”  Most  of  the 
research  is  tied  in  with  the 
same  basic  principles  they  are 
following  today  and  have  for 
many  years. 

The  publishers  finally  woke 
up  about  7  or  8  years  ago  and 
set  up  the  ANPA  laboratory 
at  Easton,  Pa.  There  they  are 
working  on  many  projects,  most 
of  which  at  some  time  or  other 
have  been  some  one  else’s 
dream  and  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  there.  Examples  are  the 
new  fast-etch  machine,  the  non¬ 


pack  stereo  mat  and  dry  offset. 
But  even  there,  they  have  not 
yet  come  up  with  anything  that 
would  change  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  mechanically  producing 
a  newspaper  today. 

The  only  answer  I  can  see 
for  this  is  more,  more  and  more 
research.  Every  newspaper,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  should  carry 
on  and  encourage  a  constant 
research  program. 

Check  Every  Idea 

We  should  listen  to  every 
idea  that  comes  up  regardless 
of  how  silly  it  might  sound. 
'They  used  to  laugh  at  old 
“Bulldog”  Taylor  who  has  now 
passed  away,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  remembered  by 
some  of  the  old-timers.  He  was 
a  press  foreman  down  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  who  came 
up  with  the  water  ink  idea.  I 
know  this  was  tried  and  did 
not  prove  successful,  as  a  lot 
of  ideas  “Bulldog”  had,  but  at 
least  he  was  thinking — some¬ 
thing  that  is  certainly  lacking 
in  our  industry  today.  Bulldog 
did  come  up  with  the  spiral 
ink  feed  that  is  now  being  used 
on  most  Goss  equipment. 

We  all  know  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  research  that  is  carried 
on  by  other  industries  such  as 
tire  companies,  the  automobile 
industry,  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  airplane  people,  etc. 
In  comparison  the  limited  re¬ 
search  program  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Easton  by  our  pub¬ 
lishers  is  pretty  weak. 

Not  What  Others  Do 

I  know  research  can  not  be 
measured  in  time  and  money 
but  I  am  also  sure  that  any  of 
these  big  organizations  I  have 
mentioned  would  not  have  been 
playing  with  non-pack  mat,  the 
fast-etch,  dry  offset  as  long  as 
we  have  not  come  up  with 
something.  It  would  have  either 
been  perfected  or  dropped  and 
discarded  long  ago. 

In  defense  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  our  equipment,  I 
might  add  it  is  pretty  discour¬ 
aging  to  find  many  newspapers, 
especially  among  the  larger 
metropolitan  newspapers  that 
are  not  even  taking  advantage 
of  the  equipment  that  is  on  the 
market  today.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  it  must  be  pretty 
discouraging  to  these  manu¬ 
facturers  to  get  the  heat  for 
more  research  on  new  equip¬ 
ment  when  they  can’t  even  sell 
some  newspapers  what  they 
have  available  and  what  would 
help  reduce  this  terrific  cost. 
Why  this  is  happening  might 
be  embarrassing  to  some  peo¬ 
ple  but  if  I  were  a  publisher 
I  would  certainly  find  out  why. 
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Benefits  of  Group 
Cost  Studies  Told 


Riverside,  Calif. 

Success  of  the  first  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper  group  study 
based  on  unit  costs  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  Western  Region¬ 
al  conference  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  here  recently. 

Benefits  that  resulted  should 
lead  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  groups  throughout  the 
nation,  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  reported.  These  in¬ 
clude  effective’  comparisons  that 
reflect  the  basic  differentials  of 
newspapers. 

This  first  group  effort  under 
INCFO’s  unit  cost  system, 
launched  by  non-metropolitan 
members  of  the  Allied  Dailies, 
was  described  by  W.  J.  Penn¬ 
ington,  controller,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Leo  Sheehan, 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  and 
John  Watkins,  Wenachee 
(Wash.)  World. 

Allied’s  Studies 

The  Allied  group  has  just 
completed  its  first  full-quarter 
study.  This  was  preceded  by  a 
trial  study  using  January  of 
this  year.  Figures  are  confi¬ 
dential,  but  the  group  may  ex¬ 
change  with  other  groups,  it 
was  stated. 

“Many  publishers  learned 
their  relative  profit  for  the  first 
time,”  Mr.  Pennington  reported. 
“Through  the  study  it  was 
shown  that  .some  publishers  are 
actually  selling  some  advertis¬ 
ing  at  less  than  pocket  costs.” 

All  of  the  Allied  participants 
are  in  a  close  circulation  group¬ 
ing.  The  range  is  from  10,652 
to  25,416.  Six  dailies  are  in  the 
16,000  to  20,000  bracket,  Mr. 
Pennington  reported. 


Allied  uses  a  weighted  aver¬ 
age  showing  the  percentage  of 
dollars  to  total  costs.  Partici¬ 
pants  can  compare  their  own 
standings  with  the  high  and  the 
low  as  well  as  with  the  average 
for  the  group.  In  example  of 
the  differentials,  the  space  al¬ 
lotted  to  news  varied  by  8%. 

Figures  Reported 

Executive  salaries  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operations  are 
omitted.  Presently  Sunday  op¬ 
erations  also  are  ignored.  Per¬ 
centages  developed  from  the 
test  analysis  showed  these 
ranges  and  averages; 

News  content,  41.14  to  49.85 
with  46.79%  average;  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  33.01  to  39.54  with 
35.72%  average;  general,  4.54 
to  9  with  6.62%  average,  classi¬ 
fied,  7.62  to  14.62  with  10.87% 
average. 

Allied’s  sample  questionnaire 
presented  for  study  of  partici¬ 
pants  was  a  quarterly  report 
for  a  daily  with  25,072,239 
copies  sold  containing  7,515 
pages  and  1,352,700  column 
inches  of  news  and  advertising. 
Unit  costs  per  column  inch  and 
the  percentage  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  used  for  each  major  di¬ 
vision  were  as  follows:  News, 
$.0632  (50.79%)  ;  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  $1.5781  (25.10%);  gen¬ 
eral,  $1.4870  (9.35%)  and  clas¬ 
sified,  $1.5592  (14.76%). 

“The  unit  costs  plan  gives 
management  a  pricing  policy,” 
declared  Mr.  Sheehan.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  this  works, 
Mr.  Watkins  said  that  a  high 
news  percentage  at  Wenachee 
means  a  greater  circulation  de¬ 
partment  loss. 

Knowledge  of  unit  costs  in 
each  type  of  advertising  can 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 
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Bay  V.  Hamilton 
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Tribanc  Tower 
Delaware  7-27U-t 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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enable  management  to  provide 
a  greater  push  for  that  business 
which  is  more  profitable  re¬ 
ported  Loren  A.  Findly,  Butte 
(Mont.)  Standard  and  Post. 

Unit  cost  studies  of  six  news¬ 
papers  operated  by  the  Fair- 
mount  Corporation  showed  that 
one  was  getting  a  nice  volume 
in  classified  and  another  was 
losing  five  cents  a  copy  on  each 
paper  sold.  The  studies  also 
showed  how  a  department  store 
may  buy  under  unit  costs. 

Confidence  that  department 
store  management  is  fair  mind¬ 
ed  and  that  “we  can  adjust 
rates  if  we  can  present  the 
store  with  good  facts”  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Pennington. 

Circulation  Figures 

Variations  in  the  proceeds 
from  circulation  expenses 
ranged  from  14.1  to  46.2% 
among  the  seven  members  of 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  la.st  year,  a  panel 
reported  in  describing  SCAN’s 
new  method  of  uniform  circula¬ 
tion  income  and  expense  ac¬ 
counting  system. 

SCAN  charges  supervision 
and  general  expense,  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  and  promotion  to 
circulation.  Its  report  included 
three  dailies  under  10,000  and 
four  dailies  in  the  10,000  to 
20,000  bracket.  The  four  above 
10,000  circulation  newspapers 
showed  proceeds  ranging  from 
32.8  to  46.2%.  The  best  in  the 
under  10,000-group  was  25.5%. 

The  range  of  the  percentages 
of  expense  over  the  group  of 
seven  new.spapers  were:  super¬ 
vision  and  general,  21.6  to  7.2; 
distribution,  62.7  to  44.2  and 
promotion,  5.3  to  1.7. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Mir- 
ror  organization  has  set  up  a 
52-week  accounting  calendar  in 
which  each  week  starts  on 
Monday,  reported  Milton  H. 
Day.  This  provides  an  immedi¬ 
ate  contrast  with  preceding 
period.s  and  enables  prompt  ad¬ 
justments  to  meet  any  develop¬ 
ing  trend,  he  said. 

A  budgetary  control  system 
has  been  working  successfully 
since  1938,  Mr.  Day  said. 
Budgets  are  set  up  by  weeks. 
Statements  for  the  week  ended 
Sunday  are  available  for  de¬ 
partment  heads  by  Tuesdays. 
Weekly  meetings  on  Wednes¬ 
days  are  held  for  review  pur¬ 
poses. 

INCFO  now  has  425  mem¬ 
bers,  President  Herbert  Hetu 
reported.  These  include  42  in 
Canada,  two  in  Australia,  two 
in  Hawaii  and  one  each  in 
Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines. 


Jurist  Critical 
Of  Photo  Test 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno  charged 
his  colleagues  on  the  high 
bench  with  “dodging  the  issue 
of  freedom  of  the  press”  in  re¬ 
fusing  original  jurisdiction  in 
the  Westmoreland  County 
Courthouse  photographer  ban 
of  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Judge  Musmanno  made  the 
charge  when  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  upheld  itself  on  the  allied 
issue  of  refusing  to  publish  his 
dissenting  opinion. 

A  test  case  in  the  photo  ban  is 
scheduled  for  hearing  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  next  Fall. 

Judge  Musmanno  said  he 
disagreed  with  the  test  case, 
which  the  high  court  wanted 
before  it  would  assume  juris- 
diction.  “Once  a  photographer 
is  told  he  can’t  go  into  a  court¬ 
house  to  take  a  picture  his 
rights  have  been  violated.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  go  in  and  get 
thrown  out  to  prove  it.”  the 
jurist  declared. 

The  appellate  court  said  that 
Judge  Musmanno’s  dissent  “was 
not  in  reality  a  proper  dissent,” 
in  that  it  discussecl  the  merits 
of  the  case  prematurely. 

The  court  said  the  jurist 
criminated  against  him  and  that , 
there  “is  one  rule  for  him  and 
a  different  rule  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  court.” 

“Never  once  have  we  withheld 
nor  have  we  any  intention  of 
withholding  from  publication  in 
the  official  state  reports  a  dis¬ 
senting  opinion  of  any  member 
of  this  court  if  it  is  in  accord 
with  established  rules  and 
practices,”  the’  court  wrote. 

• 

1954  Times  Index 
Has  1,227  Pages 

The  1954  edition  of  the  Nev 
York  Times  Index,  which  re¬ 
cords  the  day-by-day  history  of 
the  world,  is  off  the  press. 

More  than  a  half  million  sum¬ 
maries  of  news  items  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1,227-page  volume, 
according  to  Joseph  C.  Gephart, 
the  editor. 

The  Index  has  been  published 
consecutively  since’  1913. 

• 

Visitor  from  Japan 

Taizo  Yokoyama,  Japanese 
newspaper  cartoonist,  is  on  * 
six-month,  round-the-world  as¬ 
signment  for  his  paper,  the 
Asahi  Shimbum  of  Tokyo.  A 
reception  was  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  Society  of  Illu¬ 
strators,  Manhattan,  on  May 
20. 
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Famed  Paper 
Trooper  Fund 
Program  Ends 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  is  clos¬ 
ing  the  books  this  week  on  a 
child  participation  program 
which  began  a  week  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  Dec.  1,  1941,  casual  ob¬ 
servers  in  Southeast  and  South¬ 
west  Washington  noted  school 
children  carrying  large  bundles 
of  old  newspapers.  This  was  the 
start  of  the  famous  Paper 
Trooper  Brigade  which  solved 
the  problem  of  obtaining  old  pa¬ 
per  for  the  war  effort. 

Various  PTA  and  other  school 
groups,  fascinated  by  the  golden 
stream  flowing  into  the  schools, 
kept  the  paper  drive  going  be¬ 
yond  the  war  years  until  now, 
as  it  is  brought  to  an  end,  a 
total  of  $2.')2,.Sfi0.67  has  been 
realized  for  use  in  school  activi¬ 
ties. 

Shortly  before  the  program 
was  set  up,  the  late  Fleming 
Newbold,  then  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star,  recalled  a 
similar  program  in  World  War 
I  which  he  had  established  and 
which  had  provided  playground 
equipment.  When  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  World  War  II  ap¬ 
peared  inevitable,  he  issued  in¬ 
struction  that  the  drive  be  re¬ 
sumed. 

The  greatest  year  w-as  1944 
when  more  than  $55,000  was 
earned.  When  the  drive  for  a 
building  fund  for  Children’s 
Hospital  was  launched,  the  Pa¬ 
per  Troopers  agreed  to  devote 
their  collections  for  a  week  to 
pay  for  a  4-room  ward  at  a  cost 
of  $8,800. 

The  Foster  Parents  Plan  for 
War  Orphans  caught  their  fan¬ 
cy  and  individual  schools  adopt¬ 
ed  scores  of  the  war  victims, 
acquiring  a  new  international 
perspective  as  they  carried  on 
correspondence  with  the  orphans 
they  helped. 

^  During  the'  period  when  the 
drive  was  running  full  speed, 
there  was  a  great  need  for  mov¬ 
ing  picture  projectors  in  the 
schools  but  District  school 
funds  were  not  available.  The 
Star,  making  a  wholesale  pur¬ 
chase  of  65  of  the  projectors, 
turned  them  over  to  the  schools 
«t  a  great  saving.  They  were 
paid  for  out  of  paper  salvage 
revenues. 

Books  for  the  school  libraries, 
cafeteria  equipment,  free'  milk 
»nd  stockings  for  underprivi¬ 
leged  children,  and  many  other 
things  became  within  reach  as 
a  result  of  the  program. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

create  new  problems.  Even 
stronger  language  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  suggestion, 
now  50  years  old  but  constantly 
revived,  that  the  government 
should  appropriate'  funds  for 
this  purpose.” 

He  commended  the  step  to¬ 
ward  reform  now  being  studied 
by  the  Senate  committee  under 
Senator  Hennings  of  Missouri 
— the  60th  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  this  subject  in 
the'  last  50  years  —  but  added 
that  hearings  so  far  indicate 
the  new  limits  will  still  invite 
evasions  by  being  unrealistically 
low. 

Therefore,  the  problem  W’ill 
still  be  with  us,  he  added. 

*  *  * 

“The  problem  is  how  to  con¬ 
vince  millions  of  Americans  of 
an  obvious  fact  —  that  good 
citizenship  requires  political 
contributions  by  each  individual 
to  the  party  or  candidates  of 
his  choice,”  Mr.  Graham  stated. 
“Good  citizenship  requires  this 
just  as  much  as  it  requires  con¬ 
tributions  to  one’s  church,  one’s 
community  fund,  the  Red  Cross, 
or  other  causes.” 

Here’s  where  public  service 
advertising  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  he  suggests.  Others, 
including  some  members  of  the' 
Advertising  Council,  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  Mr.  Graham  on  this 
point.  But  it  seems  to  us  he  has 
made  a  good  case  and  one  worth 
listening  to  in  its  conclusion: 

“One  does  not  have  to  be  an 
Einstein  to  see  how  great  a 
function  public  service  adver¬ 
tising  could  perform  in  helping 
to  build  a  new  and  decent  foun¬ 
dation  under  our  system  of  po¬ 
litical  finance.  Through  televi¬ 
sion,  magazines,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  billboards,  car  cards  — 
even  match  boxes  —  the  aver¬ 
age  decent  American  could  be 
reminded  and  reminded  again 
of  the  importance  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  Of  how  good  govern¬ 
ment  depends  on  each  citizen’s 
supporting,  as  he  can,  the  party 
or  candidate  of  his  choice.  And 
by  doing  this,  we  can  gain  the 
larger  objective  of  giving  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  to  the'  fact  that 
there  should  be  no  more  noble 
calling  in  a  free  society  than 
that  of  public  life. 

“A  complete,  well-coordinated 
campaign  of  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  can  create  proper 
citizen  support  for  political 
campaigns.  It  can  do  so  quickly. 
By  doing  so  it  can,  as  I  have 
said,  create  the'  most  important 
political  reform  of  the  century. 
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“What  is  needed  to  make  this 
happen?  What  is  needed  to 
make'  it  work?  Nothing  more 
than  the  support  of  you  and 
other  decent  citizens  like  your¬ 
selves. 

“This  country  has  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  a  non-profit, 
non-partisan,  public  service 
group  that  annually  administers 
$100,000,060  worth  of  public 
service  advertising  donated  by 
American  business.  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  could  provide  a 
practical  means  for  conducting 
such  an  educational  campaign. 
It  can  be  a  campaign  to  fur¬ 
ther  good  government  by  re¬ 
minding  every  citizen  of  his 
duty  to  support  the  party  and 
candidates  of  his  choice. 

“For  my  part  I  hope  it  is 
done.  For  your  part,  I  hope  you 
join  in  making  it  a  success. 

“For  our  part,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  concem  of  this  country, 
we  must  end  the  fantastic  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  treat  our 
politicians  as  unsavory  char¬ 
acters  while  at  the  same  time 
we  charge  them  with  preserving 
our  very  civilization.” 

• 

Elagle  Freshwater, 

Dies  at  Age  of  64 

Yakima,  Wash. 
Eagle  Freshwater,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
News,  died  May  31.  He  was  64. 

Bom  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Aug. 
10,  1890,  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the'  St.  Paul,  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  after  he  was  graduated 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

In  1913  he  became  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Standard  at 
Olympia,  and  remained  there 
for  six  years  before  becoming 
an  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  He  left  there  to  do  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  York  and  .served 
on  the  Journal  American,  De¬ 
troit  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

In  1939  he  became  publisher 
of  the  Reading,  (Pa.)  Times 
and  later  went  to  Chicago  as 
manager  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union.  He  became  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  News  on  July 
1,  1952.  He  was  named  editor 
and  publisher  in  February, 
1953. 

• 

60th  Anniversary 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 
A  128-page  edition  on  June 
3  marked  the  60th  birthday  of 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
The  issue  contained  a  96-page 
section  noting  the  progn^ss  of 
the  past  60  years. 


Mitchell  Says 
Political  Ne'ws 
Is  Improved 

Chicago 

Newspapers  have  improved 
their  treatment  of  political  news 
since  the  1952  elections,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephen  A.  Mitchell, 
former  Democratic  national 
chairman. 

He  said  there  has  been  “sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  quality 
and  fairness,”  and  added,  “Pos¬ 
sibly  this  improvement  resulted 
in  part  from  the  complaints 
that  were  made  in  1952  about 
a  one-party  press.” 

Writes  in  Guild  Yearbook 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  referring  to 
accusations  by  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  in  1952,  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  favored  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  com¬ 
ments  were  made  in  an  article 
written  for  the  yearbook  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild. 

“The  big  test”  of  newspaper 
treatment  of  political  news  is 
coming  in  the  1956  campaign, 
he'  wrote.  “I  will  hope  for  the 
best  and  expect  the  worst!” 

The  greatest  gain  in  coverage 
“is  coming  from  the  disposition 
of  most  newspapers  to  take 
‘the'  people’s  side  against  the 
government,’  ”  according  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  Chicago  attorney. 

“Generally  speaking,”  he  said, 
“I  think  the  Democratic  policies 
and  politicians  are  treated  dis¬ 
paragingly  and  get  less  than 
fair  treatment  in  the  slick  pa¬ 
per  weekly  news  magazines.” 

Republicans  and  President 
Eisenhower,  in  particular,  he 
wrote,  “get  coverage  that  seems 
to  be  slanted  in  their  favor.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  did  not 
think  Democrats  want  any 
curbs  on  newspapers. 

LeRoy  Haywood  Dies 

LeRoy  Evans  Haywood,  57, 
an  employe  of  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  for  28  years,  died  May  30 
while  on  vacation  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  He  was  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the'  New 
York  American  and  New  York 
Mirror  since  1927. 

• 

Guest  in  Rapid  City 

Elgin  John  Reid,  Brisbane 
(Australia)  Courier  -  Mail,  is 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Journal 
for  three  months  under  the 
State'  Department  exchange 
program. 
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Reporter  Felled 
Irate  Sheriff 


By 


phia  Inquirer,  and  George  M. 
Neil,  general  manager  of  that 
newspaper;  Theodore  A.  Ser- 
rill,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association;  William 
Ellmaker,  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  Mrs. 
Harold  A.  Stretch,  publisher  of 
the  Camden  Courier-Post,  and 
her  son,  William  S.  Stretch, 
general  manager. 

Special  Tours 

More  than  500  guests  were 
taken  on  special  tours  of  the 
Bulletin  plant  and  later  served 
a  buffet  luncheon. 

Another  personal  touch  to 
the  impressive  ceremony  was 
added  by  the  presence  of  the 
Rev.  James  R.  MacColl,  rector 
of  St.  Thomas’  Episcopal 
Church,  Whitemarsh,  Pa.  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean  attends  that 
church. 

In  his  invocation,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  MacColl  said: 

“Thou  who  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  hast  spoken  the  good 
news  of  Thy  Gospel  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  and 
who  has  sensitized  Thy  serv¬ 
ants  to  the  faithful  reporting 
and  recording  of  the  truth,  con¬ 
secrate  the  many  talents  that 
will  be  employed  in  this  place. 

“When  the  news  is  good, 
may  they  report  it  with  speed, 
boldness.  When  it  is  bad  may 
they  record  it  with  such  ac¬ 
curacy  that  all  who  read  it  will 
see  the  difference.” 

The  ceremony  was  telecast 
over  the  Bulletin’s  WCAU-TV. 

Weekend  Move 

The  Bulletin  completed  its 
moving  to  the  new  plant  over 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend.  All 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  all  day  Sunday 
the  site  of  the  old  Bulletin 
building  at  Juniper  and  Filbert 
Streets  was  the  scene  of  well- 
organized  activity.  Cranes 
lifted  heavy  equipment  out  of 
windows  and  onto  trucks  for 
removal  to  the  new  building. 

It  was  a  mass  movement  of 
equipment  against  the  clock 
and  it  all  came  off  surprisingly 
smoothly.  After  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  had  gone  to  press  in 
the  old  headquarters,  the  old 
Bulletin  home  became  an  office 
building. 

Monday  editions  were  han¬ 
dled  entirely  at  the  new  loca¬ 
tion.  The  Bulletin,  however,  has 
since  February  been  printing 
some  of  its  editions  at  the  new 
plant  and  a  gradual  integra¬ 
tion  program  had  been  under¬ 
way  for  weeks. 


Shawnee,  Okla. 

Jim  Bradshaw,  32,  reporter 
for  the  Shawnee  News-Star, 
was  attacked  by  Sheriff  Jim  C. 
Harrington  in  the  sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice  May  25.  Results  since  have 
been  rapid  fire'.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
was  arrested  on  reported 
charges  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  resisting  an  officer  but  no 
charges  have  been  filed. 

The  attack  allegedly  was  the 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  Bradshaw’s 
questioning  the  sheriff  about 
the  arrest  of  a  bootlegger.  Re¬ 
lations  between  the  sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice  and  the  newspaper  have 
been  “strained.” 

Bond  was  set  at  $125.  The 


sheriff  refused  to  accept  the 
check  of  N.  B.  Musselman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  NeWs-Star,  and 
required  a  cash  bond  of  $125, 
which  Mr.  Musselman  posted  to 
obtain  the  reporter’s  release. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  said  he  was 
knocked  to  the  fioor  by  Har¬ 
rington,  who  weighs  200 
pounds.  He  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  for  emergency  treat¬ 
ment,  then  returned  to  his  desk 
to  write  the  story. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


PARTNER  WANTED  New  wwkl; 
newspaper  to  be  located  Manhattsa. 
Extremeljr  profitable  potential.  tS.OM 
cash  investment.  Reply  Box  2334,  Ei£. 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Late  Stocks  Edition 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Following  up  its  expansion 
of  financial  ne'ws  to  two  pages, 
the  Knickerbocker  News 
launched  a  “Red  Streak”  edition 
May  31,  carrying  closing  stocks 
and  late'  sports  results. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  interest  Is 
large,  excellent  weekly.  Chart  Area  I. 
Requires  about  $25,000.  Prefer  Mn 
under  40  with  weekly  experience  elio 
is  able  to  manage  all  departmeaU. 
Box  242$,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


: Classified  Rates: 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertiftn: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  46c  line  each  insertion ;  3  9  50c ;  2  @  56c ;  1  9  $6c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

>  fOc  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c:  2  @  $1.00;  1  $1.10. 

3  line  minimum;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 


Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


(X)UNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Blditor  ft  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


New  York  36.  New  York,  Phone,  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  New8pat)ers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koc'h,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SN'YDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.  Culver  City.  Cal. 


★  ★  (XJMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerage ;  SO 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
ft  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  (3o.,  Ventura.  California. 


Publications  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N. 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

COUNTY 


EXCLUSIVE  INDIANA 
SEAT  weekly.  Near  college.  Big  net. 
Owner  retiring.  $50,000,  half  cash. 

Box  2419,  Blditor  &  Publis'her. _ 

North  Carolina  Weekly,  no  plant,  good 
growth  potential.  Priced  at  $5,000. 
$2,500  cash.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
ONLY  $5,000  down  handles  unopposed 
weekly  in  historic  central  Ohio  town. 
Grossing  $16,000  for  sick  publisher. 
Good  equipment,  fine  potential.  DIAL, 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


National  Advertising  Space 


SPACE  BUYERS 
GO  GRASS  ROOTS 
Test  SANDERS  Dandy  ABC  Three 
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UNO' 
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8- 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


ATTENTION  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 

WANT  TO  LOWER  PRINTING 
(X)STST 

We  have  adapted  (developed  by  EuU 
man  Kodak)  new  methods  and  eqai> 
ment  for  rapid  production  in  thiee 
and  four  color  perfect  process  sSnL 
These  techniques  make  possible  amai- 
ing  savings.  Working  from  art  cegt 
or  transparencies,  we  do  all  typent* 
ting,  mechanical  layout,  strippht, 
proofing,  engraving,  printing  and  foM- 
ing  as  required.  New  brillance,  now 
economy,  new  speed.  Especially  tuital 
to  low  and  medium  size  print  runs  li 
all  formats.  Write  today  for  fnrthr 
details. 

BLISS  PRINTING  AND 
LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY.  INC. 

2500  North  Main  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Press  Engineers 


LORENZ 


Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machiniili: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywli« 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6.  N.I. 

STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Int 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pre 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 

Phone  spring  7-1740 _ _ 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  EREfTB) 


UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp. ) 
420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 
2046,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REALLY  OUTSTANDING! 

Choice  Southern  California  weekly 
property,  $80,000  class.  Ideal  climate 
and  living  conditions.  Paper  showing 
15%  net  including  owner’s  salary. 
Gross  business  increasing  $10,000  per 
year.  Could  be  more.  A  premier  paper 
in  premier  market.  $35,000  down  will 
handle. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  Broker, 

_ 3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 

$16,000  CASH  BUYS  KANSAS 
WEEKLY,  grossing  $24,000,  netting 
$8,000,  if  taken  at  once.  Fine  plant. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kas. 


E.  P.  WALI-MAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repaliz. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  « 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  SttsM 

Rockford  IlHn* 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC 


ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  T. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 


Dearborn  Machinery  MoversCo, 
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MAOllNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
CompoMing  Rmom 


MACHINERY  «ad  SUPPLIES 
Preu  Room 


MACHINERY  mnd  SUPFUES 
PreM  Room 


HELP  WANTED 
AdminUtrative 


UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES : 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1 — #31  4-mag.,  #53407 
1— Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertyiw  #16822, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
northern  MACHINE  WORKS 
328  No.  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6,  Pa. _ 

UNO..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
nuts  l^ught  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


UNOPYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Re^iuest 
list.  Roth  200  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5 
pt.  Regal  magazines.  81,600.  Box  2400, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

TELETYPE  EQUIPMENT  for  Sale- 
Two  complete  units  consisting  of  tape 
perforators,  operating  units  and  C-2 
Hi-Speed  Intertype.  In  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  Write  or  call  Central  Trade 
Plant,  15  Lyon  St.  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  Planning  to  dismantle 
and  store  the  following  equip¬ 
ment  located  at 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 

and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

12  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  22%" 

STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  Cylinder 
Brakes — Late  News  or  Fudge  Devices. 

12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  3  Arm 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4 — DOUBLE  Folders  with  Sub¬ 
marine  Delivery. 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls. 

4 — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 


16-PAGE  HOE  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 

1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit.  22-%  cut  off 
Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Dural  Aluminum  stereotype  Chases 
No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  8'  tables 
Complete  double  page  easting  equip¬ 
ment  for  21-%  sheet  cut 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

_ Stamford,  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE :  New  Goss  Cox-O-Type 
press,  in  original  factory  crates.  For 
full  details,  write  or  call.  W.  Wood- 
mansee.  The  Daily  Reporter,  424  E. 
Wells  Street,  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%”  cut-off  press.  Hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  21%”,  22%”  and 

23-9/16”  cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

•  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Autoshaver.  22%”-AC 

•  •  • 


WANTED:  General  Manager  for  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  papers  in  same  town. 
Circulation  20.000.  Applicant  must  be 
alert  and  progressive.  Age  30  to  40. 
In  answering,  give  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Box  2403, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  Departmentg 

JOBS  IN  all  newspaper  departments 
available.  Qualified  persona,  experi¬ 
enced  or  beginners,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  on  good.  Midwest  non-metropolitan 
dailies,  send  qualifications  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Cla»$ified  AdvertUing _ 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Service  exempt  or  completed,  with  year 
or  two  classified  experience  to  take 
over  Classified  Department  aa  Sales¬ 
man  Manager. 

Chart  Area  2,  Beautiful  small  commun¬ 
ity. 

Salary,  bonus,  commission. 

Position  permanent  for  right  person. 
Car  essential.  Give  full  particulars  first 
letter,  stating  salary  expected.  Box 
2227,  Editor  4t  Publisher. 


LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS.  UKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces. 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Intertype 
magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest  Ma¬ 
trix  Mart,  638  S.  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


LINOTYPE  and  Ludlow  mats  from 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Write  for  listing. 
Write  for  new  catalog.  Foster  Mfg. 
Co.,  210  N.  Broad,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Neteiprint 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
(piality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper,  46  W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  86, 
JU  2-4830. 


NEWSPRINT.  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
Behrens  Sales.  427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
MU  6-6960. 


Pre$»  Room 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

Serial  #  1369.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  daily  1  to  5  P.  M. 

Complete  with  all  Stereotype  equii>- 
ment,  including  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
are  AC. 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  operated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey. 

Phone:  GEneva  8-3744 

24  Page  GOSS  Sfraighfline 
3  Deck  Single  width. — AC  Drive — 28  A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

*70  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8507 


6  SCOTT  UNITS 

**%”  cut  off,  double  folders,  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  8-arm 
reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2 — 
125/7%  DC  press  drives.  2 — 160  kw 
General  EHectric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and 
trackage  around  press.  Complete  stei-eo- 
^pe  equipment.  Press  completely  re¬ 
built  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September.  Reasonable.  Box 
*207,  Editor  &  Publishers. 

2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 

16/82  pages. — AC  Motor — Stereo  22% 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

*70  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3507 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40,  60,  60,  76. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 

22^"  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-8507 

HOE  64  PAGE  PRESS 

4  VERTICAL  pattern  units 

steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Double  folder,  balloon  formers 
Substructure  and  reels 
23^”  cutoff 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


12  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

%  Page  Folder,  22% "  cutoff.  All 
stereotype  equipment.  AC  Drives. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Oiierated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO  CORP.) 

420  Valiey  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 
Steel  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  -  Spray 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  Tensions  - 
Balloon  Formers  -  DC  Drive  28  9/16. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8667 


8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplates 
and  Autoshavers,  22%”-AC 

•  •  • 

WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate  with 
Autoshaver  28A'-D.C. 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17 _  EL  6-8607 

FOR  SALE:  Non-vacuum  tubular  cast¬ 
ing  box.  also  small  boring  bar  finishing 
machine  for  tubular  plates.  Both  ma¬ 
chines  in  good  operating  condition. 
Will  be  sold  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 
NBnVSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed.  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago.  III. 
WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 

UNOTYPE  METALTlNeid  SO.OoTTbs. 
good  used  linotype  metal.  Must  assay 
at  least  4-12-84.  Box  2431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WANTQ)  Youag  but  experiesoed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  willing  te  put  every¬ 
thing  he  has  into  building  up  circula¬ 
tion  in  fast  growing  tabloid.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Little  Merchant  Plan  necessary. 
Spanish  helpful  not  essential.  Box 
2100,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  YOUNG  versatile  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  man  op  to  86  years.  Experience 
(6  years).  Must  be  resourceful  and 
self-starter.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
ear  allowance.  Triple  A  organisation. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  2200, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  NON-METT.OPOUTAN  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  with  five  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  (combined  45,000  circulation) 
ne^s  young  experienced  man  to  head 
department  who  is  strong  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  carrier  boy  administration. 
Press  Publications.  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Right 
man  will  start  at  88600  to  812,000 — 
write  own  ticket  from  there.  Promo¬ 
tion  of  present  director  makes  opening. 
This  is  nation’s  newest  mctropolitsm 
p.m.  and  Sunday  paper,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Man  select^  will  have  four 
or  more  years  experience  as  quarteiu 
iMiek  on  fighting  team  in  competitive 
market  comparable  size.  Should  be 
under  60,  married.  Record  must  stand 
rigid  examination.  Paper  adequately 
financed;  magnificent  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned  building  and  plant  paid  for. 
Paper  now  leading  afternoon  competi¬ 
tion  in  both  local  display  and  classified. 
City  one  of  most  progressive  in  entire 
South— delightful  place  to  live;  superb 
schools.  Write  full  details  in  confidence 
to  Charles  Patten,  General  Manager, 
State  Times,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
SUBURBAN  New  York  daily  has  de- 
sireable  openings  for  energetic  capable 
men  with  copy  and  layout  experience 
in  addition  to  selling  ability.  We  offer 
insurance  plan,  incentive  bonus,  vaca¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  salary.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail  regarding  your  qualifications,  giv¬ 
ing  all  pertinent  information  to  Box 
2230,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _ _ 

COUPLE,  free  to  travel  protMted  ter¬ 
ritory,  unusually  largo  earnings,  car 
and  sales  ability  a  must.  Chart  Area  6 
and  8.  Box  2311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  MIDWEST  seven  ^ 
iaily  has  an  outstanding  «>PP®""“*Y 
for  young  man  between  30  and  35  with 
at  least  five  years  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing  ex;)erience.  He  must  be  promotional 
minded,  good  on  layouts  and  cow 
since  he  will  handle  the  top  twenty 
accounts  of  this  newspaper.  Please  swid 
complete  resume  of  family  status, 
cation  and  availability  to  Box  ’-822, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Good 

plus  opportunity  to  grow  with  faK 

developing  market.  Times-Deroocrat, 


WE  FEEL  we  are  big  enough  to  1^ 
our  first  advertising  man  or  lady.  W 
prefer  a  permanent  person.  It  will  bo 
a  job  where  you  should  be  able  to 
show  results.  On  the  magazine  which 
is  114  to  212  pages  monthly,  you 
would  correct  ads,  relay  them,  i’*™ 
them  and  promote  them  by  direct  mail. 
On  the  books,  we  published  60  of  th« 
now,  you  would  promote  them  by 
direct  mail  to  pet  shops,  book  stores, 
etc.  As  our  net  increases  so  does  yours. 
We  would  like  to  start  with  860  a 
week.  All-Pets  Magazine-Books  18 
Forest  Avenue,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Established  1934  under  present 
ownership  since  1946. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DUplay  Advertising 


IF  .  .  .  you  want  to  work  on  one  of 
America’s  top  Metrotx>litan  newspa¬ 
pers  and  live  In  Southern  California 
(not  Los  Angreles)  where  you  enjoy 
the  finest  climate  in  the  country  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  want  a  chance  to  srrow 
and  progress  in  one  of  the  fastest 
Browing  cities  in  the  Nation  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  seeking  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  advance  as  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  25  to  35  years  of 
age,  with  at  least  five  years  experience 
in  the  daily  field  servicing  established 
accounts,  writing  copy  and  making 
layouts  and  SELLING  NEW  BUSI¬ 
NESS,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
NOW. 

Write  all  details  to:  Box  2312,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  director  for  8500  daily. 
We  want  a  man  exi^crienced  in  both 
classified  and  display  who  can  co¬ 
ordinate  the  departments  and  also  sell 
space.  We  are  interested  only  in  some¬ 
one  looking  for  a  permanent  position. 
Chart  Area  11.  Box  2300,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  f^ 
permanent,  opportunity-filled  position 
with  Kankakee,  Illinois,  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  We  want  a  young  hustler,  strong 
on  copy  and  layout,  ambitious  and  re¬ 
liable.  We  offer  security,  liberal  start¬ 
ing  pay,  bonus,  merit  raises,  other  un¬ 
usual  extra  benefits.  Finest  working 
conditions,  short  week,  new  air-con- 
tioned  plant,  congenial  staff.  Clean, 
prosperous,  one  paper  community  of 
40,000.  Write  details  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  personal  data,  references. 


Editorial 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  needs  mature 
news  and  feature  writer.  Accuracy  aiui 
dei>endability  essential.  Age  not  im¬ 
portant,  if  can  demonstrate  reportorial 
writing  competence.  Good  salary,  30 
days  vacation.  You’ll  have  to  live  this 
job,  and  we’re  looking  for  a  man 
who’ll  stay  and  grow  with  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  2108,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMERICAN  organization  broadcasting 
to  Soviet  Union  seeks  American  citizen, 
with  journalistic  or  radio  news  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  reading  knowledge  of 
Russian,  for  program  planning  or  re¬ 
search  work  abroad.  Box  No.  2209, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LARGE  JOURNALISM  school  needs 
man  to  teach  copyreading,  editing, 
work  with  news  side  of  student  daily, 
in  September :  daily  newspaper  copy- 
reading  or  desk  experience  essential ; 
M.A.  desirable;  can  do  graduate  work; 
permanent.  Box  2319,  Editor  A  Pu^ 

Usher. _ 

INDEPENDENT  Montana  daily  in 
growing  Glendive,  Williston  Basin, 
needs  reporter.  Hard  work  but  good 
spot  for  man  who  wants  advance 
quickly  in  general  reporting  field. 
Mply  ^x  2029,  liditor  A  Publisher. 
COMBINA’nON  COPY  READER.  Re- 
porter  for  strong  AM  paper.  Prefer 
man  from  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Box  2330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDI’TOR,  $1507~Sportr  Editor 
$125;  2  Rewrite,  $120.  Weekly  Editor 
$90.  Reporters  $65  to  $110.  Cubs  $55 
to  $70.  Send  resume  and  request  reg¬ 
istration  forms  Birch  Personnel,  59  E. 
Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

REPORTER  or  deskman  for  small 
daily.  Some  experience  necessary. 
Chart  Area  6,  near  Indianapolis.  Must 
be  filled  at  once.  Give  salary  expected 
to  start  and  some  background.  Box 
2313,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
top  flight  weekly  SO  miles  New  York. 
Want  young  man  who  takes  pride  in 
work.  Immediate  opening.  Ramapo 
Valley  Independent.  Suffem,  N.  Y. 
MIDWEST  Journalism  school  needs 
man,  with  solid  daily  or  weekly  ex¬ 
perience,  to  visit  high  school  journ¬ 
alism  staffs  in  fall,  teach  in  spring. 
Can  take  graduate  work.  Box  2401, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWS  WRITER  at  Cornell  University. 
College  J-grad  with  some  newspaper 
exjierienoe.  Farm  background  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Starting  salary  $4,- 
200.  Good  opportunity  to  advance. 
Write  J.  S.  Knapp,  Roberts  Hall. 
Ithaca.  New  York,  and  send  writing 
samples. _ 

WANTED :  A  fairly  young,  energetic 
sports  editor  for  a  7,000  ABC  daily. 
Experience  desired.  One-man  depart¬ 
ment  with  good  pay,  benefits,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  authority.  National,  reg¬ 
ional  and  state  prize-winning  daily. 
Write  in  full  to  ^itor.  Ledger,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Missouri. _ 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily  in  college  city.  Must  have 
imagination,  initiative.  Pay  above 
average  for  beginner  or  experienced 
staffer.  Box  2324,  liditor  A  Publisher. 
CAPABLE“ASSiSTANT~  2^6"  'YEARS 
old  to  help  produce  long  established 
employee  publication  and  handle  gen¬ 
eral  writing  assignments  for  large  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Chart  Area  6.  Good 
journalism  background  and  experience 
needed,  knowledge  of  layout  and  pho¬ 
tography  also  helpful  for  future  ad¬ 
vancement.  Native  of  Chart  Area  6 
preferred.  Box  2415,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  daily.  Daily  Rocket, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

FAST,  ACCURA’TE,  hard  -  working 
Telegraph  Editor  for  25,000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Southwesterner  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  full  details  and  references 
to  Jim  Scott,  Managing  Editor,  Odessa 
American,  Odessa,  ’Texas. 
summer”  OPENING  “  for  advanc^ 
journalism  student,  small  Ohio  daily. 
Alternate  desk,  beat.  Should  be  able 
to  use  Graphic.  Box  2321,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

new’ ENGLAND  sea^rd  ’  PM  ’  daTTy 
of  twelve  thousand  wants  desk  man. 
Send  reference,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  first  letter.  Apply  Box  2418, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDI’TOR  for  4.000  circulation 
evening  and  Sunday  morning  daily  in 
college  city  of  18,000.  Must  be  sober, 

_  reliable,  experienced  and  qualified  to 
do  top  job.  Permanent  to  right  man; 
needed  by  July  1.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  as  well  as  exp^ed  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  Orville  E.  Priestley,  P.O. 
Box  30,  l.as  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
NIGHT  EDITOR  to  handle  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  local  copy.  Times-News,  Twin 
Fails,  Idaho. 

PROGRESSIVE  southern  newspaper 
has  openings  for  beginners — one  man. 
ono  woman.  Training  programs.  Send 
full  record.  Box  24.30,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUB-EDI’TOR  wanted  for  prosperous 
engineering  monthly.  Salary  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  education,  metallurgical  and 
editorial  experience.  Send  account  of 
qualifications  to  M.  R.  Hyslop  f Con¬ 
fidential),  Managing  Editor,  Metal 
Progress,  7301  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land  3,_Ohio._  _ 

TEXAS  DAIL'Y  looking  for  combina¬ 
tion  city-wire  editor,  ^me  experience 
necessary.  Write  giving  background 
and  expected  compensation.  Box  2432. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  IN  Plainville,  0>nnecticut, 
has  opening  for  reporter.  Prefer  single 
man  with  car.  Ability  to  handle  cam¬ 
era  helpful.  Know  fundamentals.  Write 
Publisher,  The  Plainville  News,  Plain- 
ville,  Connecticut. 

wire”  EDI’TOR”  foT'f.OOd”  P.M.”dail^ 
State  experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Robesonian,  Lumber 
ton.  North  Carolina. 

UPSTATE  New  York  morning  daily 
nearing  100,000  needs  competent  desk 
man.  Give  experience,  salary  and 
references.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Write  Box  2433,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  ringle  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MeehatUeal 


LARGE  WEEKLY  PLANT  in  small 
town.  Chart  Area  2,  seeking  capable 
supervisor  for  press  room.  37  hour 
week,  union  plant.  Write  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  qualifications  to  Box  2316, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING  GRADUATE 

PREFERABLY  A  mechanical 
engineer  as  an  assistant  to 
mechanical  superintendent,  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper  midwest. 
Previous  newspaper  experience 
desirable  but  not  required. 
Would  assist  in  all  phases  of 
production  management  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  also  such 
work  as  planning  and  layout 
of  the  mechanical  departments. 
Age  21  to  30  years.  Write 
fully  giving  complete  biog¬ 
raphy  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOX  2244 


AD  COMPOSITOR.  40  hour  week  with 
opportunity  for  overtime.  Must  be  free 
of  draft.  Tri-weekly  on  the  coast. 
Write  ’The  Courier-Gazette  Rockland. 
Maine.  State  wages  exi>ected  and  full 
details  of  experience. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  $12,- 
500  to  start.  We  have  an  opening  for 
a  fully  qualified  man  to  supervise 
large  comtx>sing  room.  Man  we  are 
looking  for  must  have  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  operations  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  experience  along  per¬ 
sonnel  and  production  lines.  This  is 
a  permanent  position.  Reply  giving 
brief  business  background.  Box  2402, 
Blditor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOREMAN  of  commercial  plant  with 
knowledge  of  letter  press  and  offset ; 
ability  to  sell.  Inquire  Elwood  Wil¬ 
liams,  Pasadena  Star-News,  Pasadena, 
California. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  that  also 
knows  something  about  telety|)esetters 
wanted  for  small  New  England  news- 
pai)er  in  quiet,  peaceful  and  neighborly 
city.  Box  2414,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MIXER  operator  for  G-4-4,  must  bo 
union  or  eligible  for  union,  $98  a 
week,  40-hour  5-day  week,  two  weeks 
vacation,  lifetime  job.  Write  Dean 
McNaughton,  Pekin  ’TIMES,  Pekin, 
Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


PHOTO-JOURNAUSTS,  Our  vast  pis. 
ture  story  markets  here  and  abroad 
are  crying  for  new  material.  Caa  you 
help  usT  Royalty  Basis.  Write  P.I.P 
305  East  75th  St..  New  York  21.  N,  t! 


PHOTOGRAPHER — young,  alert,  re¬ 
sourceful,  wanted  for  2  to  10  p.m. 
shift,  including  darkroom  processing, 
on  livewire,  picture-conscious  daily! 
Job,  newspaper,  community  worthy  of 
best.  Liberal  starting  pay,  imnns, 
company-paid  pension  fund,  other 
benefits.  Write  Journal,  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  giving  complete  educational 
and  professional  background. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PROMO’nON  MANAGER  —  We  an 
looking  for  a  really  topflight  news¬ 
paper  promotion  man  with  a  record  of 
successful  activity  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  development.  We’ll  maM 
the  man  with  commensurate  salary  and 
Incentive.  Exiierience  in  a  competitive 
market  is  a  must.  Heavy  experienei 
in  effective  circulation  production  is 
vital.  Prefer  married  man,  under  H. 
Join  one  of  moat  dynamic  newspaper 
organizations  in  the  U.S.  Write  foil 
details  first  letter  to  (Tharles  Patten, 
General  Manager,  State  Times,  Jay¬ 
son,  Mississippi. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BE’TTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRK.SS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  psp 
tonal  guidance  by  classified  specialist!. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspaiiers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personai  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  toilay  or  request  full  data  hy 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Floridi. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


MANAGEMENT  TEAM 
Biuiness  ManaKer,  Editor.  Ad  Man¬ 
gier — three  top  men  to  run  daily 
paper.  Improved  business  truaranteed. 
Experience  and  training  open  to  close 
investigation.  Salary  and  percentage. 
Write  Box  2307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

I  want  to  learn  small  daily  operation. 

Age  29.  three  years  reporting,  desk, 
wire  experience,  good  personal,  work 
references.  Journalism  degree,  salary 
not  object  for  all-around  job.  Will 
interview. 

Box  2420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

PROGRESSIVE 

RELY  on  sound  methods  that  produce 
and  maintain  smooth  departmental  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  healthy  linage  growth, 

THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE 
all  phases  of  Classified ;  Tech¬ 
niques;  Promotion,  etc.,  ac¬ 
quired  in  over  25  years  experi¬ 
ence,  one  paper  and  competi¬ 
tive  fields. 

PRESENT  JOB  over  10  years,  seek 
good  opportunity  medium  size  paper 
with  Classified-minded  publisher. 

Box  2246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT,  hard  working  classified  man¬ 
ager,  knows  all  phases,  capable  admin¬ 
istrator,  terrific  production,  sales  and 
training  record.  10  years  experience. 
Mr.  Publisher  if  you  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate,  pay  an  incentive  plan,  back 
sound  practices  and  have  15  to  40,000 
circulation,  then  let’s  mine  gold  in  your 
back  pages.  Box  2405,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


QRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  Can 
makeover  present  operation  to  save 
money,  give  better  distribution.  Secure 
increase  at  low  cost.  Sharp  on  con¬ 
trols  and  will  follow  your  orders.  Box 

N23,  Blditor  ft  Publishen _ 

CIRCULATiON  Manager — 24  years  e«- 
perience.  all  phases,  Large  New  York 
paper,  references — age  47.  Seek  simi¬ 
lar  or  assistant  on  large  paper  any- 
where.  Boor  2211,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FORMER  Labor  leader  in  delive^ 
seeking  a  position  as  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  and/or  News  Agency 
Manager.  Willing  to  travel  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  Box  2110,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  manager.  IsTearit 
experience.  Can  upgrade  present  per¬ 
sonnel,  teach  and  train  staff.  Box 
2427,  Editor  ft  ^ublishe^^ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  15  years 
experience  on  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday.  Proven  record  of  building 
f  sound  profitable  circulation,  reducing 
expenses  and  increasing  revenue.  Ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  Interested  only  in 
top  position  on  publication  of  50.000 
circulation  or  over  in  the  South.  Write 
Box  2305,  Editor  &_Publisher. 

WANT  NEW  ENGLAND  area.  Now 
employed  4  years,  2nd  man  17,000 
A.M.  and  P.M.  combination  7  years 
newspaper  circulation.  Experienced 
>11  phases.  Family  man,  age  26,  mar¬ 
ried  6  years.  Vacationing  area  in 
Inly.  Box  2329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  now  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  U9  immediately  in 
changing  your  subscription  address  as 
it  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  circulation  manager 
looking  tor  challenging  job  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Age  32.  12  years  experience 

large  and  small  papers.  Seven  years 
with  present  employer  as  circulation 
manager  of  25,000  class  newspaper. 
Proven  record.  Know  all  phases. 
Ready  for  broader  opportunity.  Write 

^x  2306, _ Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION^  SPECIALIST 
available.  Expert  on  daily,  weekly-mag¬ 
azines.  Excellent  on  promotion.  Box 
2425,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCJED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
seeks  opportunity  as  Ad  Manager.  8 
years  as  manager  of  successful  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  6  years  as  display  sales¬ 
man  with  2  (50.000-100,000)  newspa¬ 
pers.  Fhilly  qualified  to  do  a  com¬ 
petent  job.  Heavy  experience  in  all 
phases.  Very  best  references.  Family 
man,  age  87.  Prefer  chart  area  2  or  4. 
Each  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  Box  2220.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXPERIBTNCED  Advertising  Director, 
Working  Ad  Manager,  salesman.  BA-J, 
20  to  35,000  ABC  papers.  Now  $6,500. 
Box  2404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEK  PER.MANENT  'or  seasonal'liri 
in  spot  Nevada  or  California  area  .  .  . 
age  41 — neat  appearance — ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  staff  and  specials  .  .  .  phone 
or  leg  man  .  .  .  make  own  layouts— 
creative  —  promotional.  Ample  salary 
.  .  .  car  allowance  if  car  required. 

Mel  Murphy,  Box  244,  Santa  Monica. 
California. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  -  REWRITE,  city  hall, 
court  house,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures.  Degree,  married.  Bot  2118,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SLOT  MAN  on  50, #00  afternoon  daily 
of  unusually  high  standards  seeks  desk 
Job  on  Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  pre¬ 
ferably  an  AM.  This  man  is  fast,  fully 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  desk  work 
and  can  write  good  heads.  Age  34.  Box 
2118,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  reporter,  28.  wants  job 
on  well-edited  daily  newspaper.  Single, 
car,  go  anywhere.  A.  Collins,  340  W. 

Laurel.  Compton.  California. _ 

EDITORIAL  OR  Reporting  position  de¬ 
sired.  Experienced  metropolitan  copy- 
reader,  small  daily  sports  editor.  S^k 
permanent  location.  Chart  Areas  5,  6. 
Vet,  28,  Married.  Box  2212,  ^itor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  reporter- 
photographer  would  like  metropolitan 
writing  job.  Paijer,  Publicity,  house 
organ,  travel,  etc.  Now  employed  near 
NYC.  Box  1841,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANHATTAN.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
good  reporter  (girl).  I  am  one.  Age 
23.  3  years  as  byliner  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  employed.  Box  2242,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSWOMAN,  experienced  in  all 
types  of  newsreporting  and  feature  as- 
si^ments,  national  journalism  award 
winner  ,now  on  middle-sized  paper, 
seeks  job  on  larger  paper.  In  late 
2«’s.  Box  2204,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PSYCHOLOGIST  will  do  excellent 
child-care  column  for  free.  Box  2206, 

Niter  ft  Publisher^ _ 

NEWS  REPORTER.  June  Journalism 
grad.  Draft  exempt.  Experienced. 
Chart  Area  1,  2.  3.  Jay  Brown.  130 
Fenimore  St.,  Brooklyn  25.  New  York, 
BU  4-1804. 

SPORTSWRITER— Desk  or  Staff.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Detailed  replies  all  inquiries. 
Box  2326,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FLYING  REPORTER  31.  vet,  family, 
licensed  pilot,  use  camera,  recent  J 
school  MA  with  honors.  Tempt  me. 
Box  2310.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
FORMERI^EWSPAPER  reporter,  now 
radio  reporter,  short-hand  thrown  in. 
seeking  writing  job  in  New  York 
area.  English  major-32-married.  Will 
consider  any  good  proposal,  including 
secretarial  work  leading  to  editorial 
or  writing  assignments.  Box  2333, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  large  daily 
seeks  new  opportunities.  Circulation 
guaranteed  if  given  free  hand.  Write 
Box  2320.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERMAN 
Has  gone  far  as  he  can  go  on  one  of 
America’s  finest  papers.  Over  20  years 
same  paper,  reporter,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  city  editor,  promotion,  now 
executive  $15,000  salary.  Wants  chance 
to  be  Editor  or  manager  daily  paper 
or  magazine.  No  rush  about  this  and 
money  secondary  to  chance  to  be  boss 
some  day.  Highest  references.  Mar¬ 
ried,  early  40’8,  all  correspondence 
must  be  confidential.  Box  2302,  Edi- 

ter  ft  Publisher. _ 

ITCATURE  WRITER  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Newspaper  experience — music, 
art,  people,  travel,  international  rela¬ 
tions.  Ivy  League  M.A..  vet,  married. 
25.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  but  will 
consider  any  challenging  offer.  Box 

2336.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Reporter.  Single.  24,  J- 
Grad,  Draft  Exempt.  Has  worked  all 
beats.  Desk.  Box  2422,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher,  _ _ _ _ 

BACK  TO  WASHINGTON! 

WANT  to  return  to  D.C.  in 
editorial  and/or  administrative 
capacity.  Had  my  fiing  at 
ownership  of  small  daily — 
worked  as  co-publisher,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Other  experi¬ 
ence,  UP  bureau  manager 
state  capitol,  editor  small 
daily,  sales  manager  Congress¬ 
ional  Qxiarterly.  BS  Journ¬ 
alism.  MA  Government,  some 
law.  Former  MI  Officer.  $150. 

Will  visit  Washington  late 
June.  Box  2424,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EAGER  for  reporter — editorial  assist¬ 
ant  position.  Fresh  from  Army  will 
double  time  to  you  immediately.  Col¬ 
lege,  23,  single,  some  experience.  Box 
2429,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED^  Sports  Writer,  J- 
Grad,  Single,  24,  Draft  Exempt.  Knows 
page  makeup.  Box  2421,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _  _ _ 

GAL  Freelance  writer  going  to  Europe 
this  summer.  Will  Take  any  assign¬ 
ment.  Bo.x  2417,  Editor  ft  Publi^hen _ 

I  WANT  MONEY  in  addition  to  back 
I>ats.  ’That’s  why  I’ll  trade  my  job  as 
top  departmental  editor  on  one  of  the 
nation’s  best-known  papers  for  one 
where  the  salary  matches  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  I’m  35,  exi>erienoed  at  all  desks, 
with  excellent  background,  education 
and  references.  $8500.  Box,  2410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  Rer»rting  Assignments 
wanted  by  experienced  newspaper¬ 
woman.  Trade,  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Accurate  and  dependable.  Box  2202, 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  who  believes  in 
local  news  can  bring  that  extra  snap 
to  your  paper.  Seeks  top  executive 
news  spot  on  small  daily  or  position 
on  larger  pa|)er  leading  to  similar 
I>ost.  Emphasizes  digging  the  news, 
makeup,  English,  deadlines,  coordina¬ 
tion  with  mechanical  and  advertising 
departments.  Ambitious.  personable. 
27,  married,  making  $100  a  week  as 
managing  editor  of  6.000  daily  with 
1,500  increase  in  2  years.  Can  do  any 
job  he  assigns  to  reporter  or  photogra¬ 
pher.  Available  immediately.  Box  2411, 

Niter  ft  Publisl^r. _ _  _ 

NEWSHEN,  25,  graduate  top  journ¬ 
alism  school,  two  years  on  western 
dailies,  wants  general  assignment  or 
combination  society  and  general.  Box 
2406,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ 
’TOP-FI.IGHT  newspaperman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  5,500  daily  for  2  years, 
wants  advancement  to  larger  paper 
with  opportunity  to  climb  news  execu¬ 
tive  ladder.  Top  producer  as  general 
assignment  reporter  with  well-trained 
flair  for  feature  writing.  Knows  pho¬ 
tography.  Ambitious,  driving,  wants 
challenge,  27,  married,  car.  Available 
immediately.  Wants  $90.  Box  2412, 
Niter  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WHO  NEEDS  HARRY  NASON 
and  his  wife.  Helen  Albertson  Nason  T 
(Capable  of  putting  out  any  i>aper  for 
any  publisher  but  do  not  care  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Big  Time  unless  offer  is  k> 
attractive  it  cannot  be  turned  down. 
Can  go  anywhere  but  prefer  small  town 
afternoon  daily  and  spot  on  Jersey, 
Delaware  or  Virginia  coast  or  some¬ 
where  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  ideal. 
Who’s  Who  gives  background.  Salary 
wanted  depends  on  size  of  town,  cost 
of  proper  living  there  and  possibilities 
of  boosting  circulation  and  advertising 
through  expert  editorial  and  executive 
work.  Absolute  minimum  is  combined 
salary  of  $150  after  deductions.  Na¬ 
son’s  work  of  putting  out  Upstate  New 
York  daily  completed  and  publishers 
are  to  take  over  duties.  Available  when 
you  need  us.  Address  Nason,  Adiron¬ 
dack  Daily  Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake, 
New  York. 


REPOR’TER,  J.Grad,  28,  vet,  4  years 
general  news,  rewrite,  sports,  also  ad 
sales,  proofreading.  Seek  spot  with 
future  on  small,  medium  size  daily, 
preferably  Chart  Area  1.  Single,  ear. 
Box  2407,  Niter  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  has  New  York 
daily,  small  town  weekly,  radio  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  traveled  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  sold  Sunday  features, 
magazine  articles  on  overseas  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Top  references. 
Looking  for  job  with  challenge.  Box 
2416,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


SUPERIN’TENDBNT.  Foreman.  Dally 
Paper.  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Capable  leader.  Union  or  open  shop. 
Low  page  costs.  Box  2225,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  rTELETYPESETtER"^ 
erater-Moniter  desires  situation  West 
Coast.  Young,  competent,  male.  Union. 
Address  Box  2^3.  Editor  ft  Publisher 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN,  diversi¬ 
fied  in  several  types  of  presswork. 
Now  supervising,  outstanding  with 
color  work.  Seeking  change  for  good 
cause.  Non-drinker.  non-smoker,  a 
family  man.  Box  2325,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _  _ 

PROOFREADER  —  First  To  Final. 
Young  woman,  age  24,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  various  types  of  plants.  50  mile 
radius  New  York.  L.  Z.,  2701  Webb 
Ave.,  Bronx  68,  New  York. 


Photography 


PHOIDGRAPHER— 80.  single.  vet¬ 
eran,  12  years  experience.  Color,  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture.  News.  Available  July  1st. 
Box  2237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  news  plmtographer 
young :  draft  exempt :  college ;  hat 
camera,  car ;  will  relocate.  Box  2428, 
Niter  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELA’TIONS  Director.  1# 
years  top  experience.  Seeks  Industrial, 
transi>ortation,  travel  opportunity.  88, 
Mature  Box  2210,  Niter  ft  Publisher. 

Public  relations  director, 

35.  City  University.  Ex-newsman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  of  promotion, 
publications,  writing,  seeks  position 
in  industry.  Available  summer  or 
early  fall.  Box  2315,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ _  _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELA’TIONS  WOMAN— Em¬ 
ployed  by  national  health  agency.  New 
York,  seeks  Philadelphia  position.  Ten 
years  experience  in  hospital  and  ^health 
publicity,  promotion,  lay  and  scientific 
literature,  liaison  with  inedical  p^ 
fession.  Seven  years  editorial  with 
newspaper  dailies,  feature  syndicate. 
Box  2409,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN.  now  with 
reputable  company,  formerly  Air  Force 
PIO.  7  years  experience  all  phases 
Public  Relations.  Advertising,  Promo¬ 
tion.  Proven  writer,  editor,  supervisor. 
Desire  manager  si)ot  with  growing  firm 
in  U.S..  Germany,  Austria.  Switzer¬ 
land.  Know  countries,  fluent  German. 
Nx  2408,  Niter  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Public  service  advertising 
has  become  a  useful  and  vital 
social  tool  in  the  12  years  since 
the  organization  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council.  It  has  aided  a 
hundred  causes  among  which 
have  been  the  savings  bond  pro¬ 
gram,  forest  fire  prevention, 
traffic  accident  prevention,  blood 
banks,  get-out-the-vote,  etc. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  suggests  public 
seiwice  advertising  be  applied 
to  the  major  problem: 

“That  is,  how  can  we  raise 
enough  honest,  untainted  money 
to  permit  our  politicians  to  run 
for  office  without  becoming 
obligated  to  corrupt  or  selfish 
forces?  And  in  doing  this,  how 
can  we  help  to  create  a  higher 
regard  for  the  importance  of 
politics  in  the  American  fu¬ 
ture?” 

Speaking  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago,  June  1, 
Mr.  Graham  stated  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  “face  problems  that 
involve  life  and  death  for  all 
of  us;  yet  we  insist  on  having 
the  lowest  sort  of  opinion  of  the 
very  people  we  entrust  with 
those  problems;  and  we  force 
them  to  operate  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  everything  to 
repel  decent  men. 

“Who  are  these  people  who 
bear  this  great  responsibility, 
and  whom  we  treat  so  stupidly? 
They  are,  of  course,  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  They  include  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
96  Senators,  435  Congressmen, 
48  Governors,  the  750,000  other 
elective  officials,  and  the  Cabinet 
officers  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  appointive  officials  and  pol¬ 
itical  workers  who  must  live 
under  our  existing  system  of 
politics. 

“These  are  the  people  whose 
day-by-day  actions  will  very 
largely  determine  the  greatest 
conflict  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Yet  how  do  we  tell  them 
we  regard  them?  We  tell  them 
that  we'  consider  them  just  a 
little  above  outlaws.  Thus  this 
Spring  in  a  nationwide  Gallup 
poll,  seven  out  of  ten  people 
with  an  opinion  stated  that 
they  would  not  like  to  see  their 
children  enter  politics  as  a  life’s 
work.” 

*  *  If 

The  root  of  the  problem  is 
“money,”  our  habits  regarding 
contributions  for  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  Mr.  Graham  says.  We 


not  only  rank  politicians  close 
to  skunks  in  the  popularity 
polls,  but  we  force  them  to  live 
in  a  system  which  goes  a  long 
way  toward  depriving  them  of 
self-respect. 

First,  we  maintain  a  bold 
faced,  official  lie  about  the  cost 
of  political  campaigns  and  the 
amounts  of  political  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Second,  we  almost  universally 
fail  to  respond  to,  or  even  to 
recognize,  the  duties  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  in  a  free  society. 

Third,  we  consequently  force 
politicians  to  live  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  filthy  power 
of  gangsters  and  the  acquisitive 
power  of  special  interest  groups 
and  favor  seekers. 

Citing  the  Federal  law  limit¬ 
ing  campaign  expenditures  by 
a  candidate  for  Congress  to 
$5,000,  by  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  to  $25,000,  and  by  a  na¬ 
tional  political  committee  to 
$3,000,000,  Mr.  Graham  says 
this  forces  a  man  entering  poli¬ 
tics  to  launch  his  career  with 
an  initial  act  of  blatant  hypocr¬ 
isy.  Also  citing  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  —  $17,500,000  by  the  na¬ 
tional  committees  in  the  1952 
campaign,  “and  there  are  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  country  where  even 
a  sheriff’s  race  costs  from  10 
to  20  times  more  than  $25,000” 
— Mr.  Graham  called  this  a 
“monumentally  deceitful  sys¬ 
tem  of  laws  and  reporting.” 

Examining  the  “default  of 
the  citizenry,”  he  noted  that 
after  the  1954  Congressional 
elections  the  Gallup  Poll  asked 
people  whether  they  had  made 
a  political  contribution.  This 
showed  that  only  one'  family 
out  of  20  had  made  any  political 
contribution  and  would  mean 
that  only  about  two  out  of 
every  100  citizens  made  any 
contribution. 

Rushing  to  fill  this  vacuum 
are  the  sums  raised  by  the  un¬ 
derworld,  funds  contributed  by 
special  interest  groups  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  by  “the  hopefuls”  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  high  public  of¬ 
fice  as  a  reward. 

“The  high  cost  of  politics  is 
a  direct  result  of  a  high  popu¬ 
lation  and  an  expanding  right 
of  suffrage,”  Mr.  Graham  said. 
“And  superficial  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  by  having 
politicians  pass  miles  as  to  what 
other  politicians  can  get  free 
TV  time  are  only  going  to 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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June  5-8 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chiaago. 

June  5-8 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  annual  convention. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

June  6-10 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

June  8-11 — National  Press  Photographers'  Association  convention, 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

June  9-11 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  87th  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

June  9-1 1 — Mississippi  Press  Association  convention,  Buena  Vlste 
Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

June  10-11 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  76th  annual  convention  and 
diamond  jubilee,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

June  10-12 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  midsummer  meeting, 
Cumberland  Fall  State  Park,  Ky. 

June  1 1 — Canadian  Press  French-language  regional  meeting, 
Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa. 

June  12-17 — Special  Libraries  Association,  Newspaper  Division, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  13-16— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers, 
council  meeting,  Rathaus,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

June  1 6— Associated  Press  News  Executives  council,  California. 
Nevada,  annual  conference,  Stanford  University. 

June  16-19 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

June  17 — Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

June  17-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers,  68th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Umpqua  Hotel,  Roseburg,  Ore. 

June  17-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  99th  annual  meeting 
and  summer  outing,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

June  18-19 — Virginia  Press  Association,  now  writer's  seminar, 
University  of  Virgirvia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

June  19-20 — Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  mid-summer  sessions,  Wontworth-By-The-Soa,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

June  24-26— Northwest  Dally  Press  Association,  summer  meeting, 
Ruttger's  Birchmont  Hotel,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

June  26-27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sunt- 
mer  meeting.  Hotel  Conneaut,  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Crawford 
County,  Pa. 

June  26-29 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  26-30— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  annual  convention.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

June  27-July  I— International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Challenger  Inn,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

June  27-July  I — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

June  29 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Officers  and  Directors  Breakfast  meeting.  Hotel  Sheraton, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OP  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Standouts  for  speed 


Among  birds,  it’s  the  duck 
hawk;  in  straight  dives  he’s 
been  clocked  at  180  mph.  In 
composing  rooms,  it’s  .  .  . 


the  Linotype  COMET! 


The  Linotype  Comet  can  cast  slugs  faster  than  any  person  or 
mechanical  device  can  operate  its  keyboard,  and  is  unmatched 
for  simplicity  of  design  that  provides  more  accessibility  and  re¬ 
duces  maintenance  time. 

The  keyboard  and  front  swing  open, 
and  the  keyrod  frame  lifts  out  as  a  unit. 

These  exclusive  Linotype  features  open 
the  machine  from  front  to  back  and  make 
assemblies  quickly  available  for  inspection. 

This  speed  and  ease  of  maintenance  are 
important  economy  features  under  today’s 
fast-paced  working  conditions. 

No  wonder  the  Comet— the  fastest-setting  straight  matter 
machine  in  the  world— is  also  the  fastest-selling. 


FRONT  SWINGS  OPEN 


Hydraquadders  are 
''maintenance  free'' 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Production 
Manager  of  The  Evening  Star  and 
The  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.  C., 
states  their  seven  Hydraquadders 
“have  given  us  very  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  .  .  .  very  easy  to  operate,  and, 
so  far,  maintenance  free.” 

See  how  Linotype’s  new  Hydra- 
quadder  can  cut  your  costs. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  Linotype  Times  Roman  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 


(♦  LINOTYPE 


Agan  iciai:  Atlanta,  Bastan,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


THROUGH 


RESEARCH 


IT  ESHrAATES 

trading  ione 

607.400 
• . A 56.700 

. .  ,$886,417,000 

. .  ,$587,167,000 

$130,717,000 

.  $126,115,000 

.  $  19,916,000 


Popvjlol'O^ . 

Families . •  • 

Effective  buying 
Retail  Sales..* 
Food  Sales..* 
Auto  Sales .  *  * 
Hrua  Sales..* 


income 


Don’t  overlook  EL  PASO,  capital 
^  city  of  the  Fabulous  Southwest 

•  •  •  where  one-half  million  people 
•  *7  spend  one-half  billion  dollars  I 


You  con  dominate 
this  rich  market  with  the 
concentrated  circula* 
tion  of  El  Paso's  two 
great  newspapers. 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Evening 


lEi  Paso  (Etmea 

An  independent  newspaper 
Morning  and  Sunday 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  YORK.WerW-r«(»0rei>CTti*Svn  COIUMIUS . CWxm 

aiVHAND . fnu  ONONNATI . fta 

mrswROH . Pnu  KBrrucxv . fott 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wi  Covington  odition,  Cmcmief.  Fort 

INMANAFOIIS . Tjoiot  KNOXVIUf  ....  Nowi-SooMwl 


DBIViR .  .  .  Kooky  Mountain  Now.  IVANSVIUI . Knu 

■IRMINOHAM  ....  Fert-HoroW  HOUSTON . frou 

MiMFHIS . Frou-ScMtar  FORT  WORTH . Fraa 

MiMFHIS  .  .  .  CoMOMTcief  Appool  AltUOUtRQUf . Tribuno 

WASHMOTON . No»i  RPASO . HtroW-Fort 


Oenaral  ARvwlMne  Doeartmont,  R30  Peril  Avamta,  Naw  Terk  CHy 


